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INTRODUCTION. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon, an abridgment of 
which is here presented to the public, occupy now by common 
consent a very high position in French literature. No work of 
a similar kind has ever probably been so popular ; and in many 
respects it deserves its reputation. It forms a perfect pano- 
ramic picture, highly finished in all its details, of the Court of 
Louis XrV. durmg the last twenty years of his reign ; and of 
the period of the Regency. Saint-Simon was, to a certain ex- 
tent, an actor in the intrigues he describes — at any rate, always 
sufiBciently near to see their development and be acquainted 
with their promoters. Keen criticism, stimulated by the family 
pride of persons of whom he has spoken ill, has detected in him 
a few errors — ^inevitable in so vast an undertaking ; but none 
' that are wilful, or calculated to disturb him from his place as 
an authority. 

Saint-Simon was the son of a Duke and Peer of France ; and 
early became a duke and peer himself. He says scarcely any- 
thmg about his childhood, and we never seem to feel the omis- 
sion. He gives us the idea of never having been young. There 
IS a gravity and earnestness even in his most trivial recitals— 
except when he allows his strong natural humour to break 
forth — that appear to belong to a character ripe and mature 
from the very first. He does indeed talk of having played 
with the Due de Chartres ; but if the young prince played, wo 
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mouy "witli his own, and with many whose views were very 
different ; fighting for the rights and dignity of his order with 
the tenacity of a man who regards them almost as passports to 
eternal salvation, and who sees that in the confusion of new 
grades and unusual privileges arising, he and his fellows are 
countmg for less and less every day ; criticiBing the plans of 
government in operation, and drawing up new plans of his 
own ; noting with a sort of prophetic cunning all political and 
diplomatic changes threatened, the struggles to gain power and 
the struggles to preserve it ; and all the while keeping his ear 
open to reports of all domestic occurrences at the Court — ^the 
love-affairs, the scandals, the marriages, the tragedies in this 
direction, the comedies in that ; — such being his position and 
occupation, we need not be surprised at the vast extent and 
varied nature of his Memoirs. A more active and public mode 
of life, in which he would have been forced to find work for 
the critics rather than play the critic himself, would not have 
suited him so well; and would have injured the mtereste of 
posterity. We see this plainly in the review of his career. 

During the lifetime of Louis XIV., Saint-Simon enjoyed 
much indii-ect favour from his popularity with the leading per- 
sonages of the Court and the Government ; hut the King, dis- 
pleased v?ith him in the first instance for his retirement ffom 
the army, and afterwards for his determined stand in support 
of the most petty privileges of the order to which he belonged 
— to say nothing of his pedantic and meddling disposition — 
never bestowed much notice upon him , and sometimes evinced 
marked coldness. It was not untU the government fell into 
the hands of the Due d’Orleans, the Due de Chartres of Sami* 
Simon’s childhood, that his position changed. With the Duo 
d'Orl^ans he had always been on good terms, fie had stood 
by him m fair weather and in foul ; and now, to a certain ex- 
tent, reaped the reward of his devotion, fie became a member 
of the Council of State • ^nd had nominally a voice in deciding 
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the afiain of the nation. But be was not meant by- nature 
to be a etatesman any more than he was meant to be a soldier 
Abler and more onsorapnlaas mtngneiv got hold of the helm , 
and Saint-Simoiv de^te his mtimaqy with the Bogeint» never 
bad any senalHe infinenee on great adaua, and ooctlnaed to 
jot down notes of what he knew of the manners and oharaoter 
of the Court 

The Memoira of the Dno de Saint-Simon extend oyer a 
period oorrespondmg to hts Oomi life which ended about 17S3< 
Every oronmatance, however important or however trivial, 
that oocorred at the French Chart dming this penod, seems to 
be set down in them They give os the most varied 
and the most conous information respecting the members of 
that Court , and are especially enccoesfol in introducing Louis 
XIY to 05 m tmdress, withoot his erown, even without his 
wig, the plsin onsophisttGated thing, the lean and alippered 
pantaloon, who by the huge efforts of flatteiy has been intro* 
dueed to posterity with the title of Great. The most criminal 
act that literature has committed has been to affect gratitude 
for this pitifol old gentleman, and it is agreeable to find one 
bterary man, though a noble, pointing him in his true coloura. 
We Bccm to be present at the melancholy death of Hawthorne s 
Fcathertop, or, after bavmg watched the brilliant course of a 
rocket throngh the air, to bo picking up tbe xnn»crmble stick 
round which the splendour clang 
It is true that these Memedrs refer chiefly to the latter days 
of Loais XIV., when be had become tied to the apron-striagt 
of that stately intriguer, eo pious and yet so bitter Uadamo de 
Maintenon, but 1 do not think this is the reason he appears so 
tneon. He was a]ira>*s mean) and never meaner thin in his 
young days, when he had beautiful mistreases, some of whom 
Were not so contemptible as others We know the promiMS 
hs made that he did not perfonn , and tbe offenaive word tha^ 
exiiU to dcbcnbe such coudoct. Bnt this is not the pU^s to 
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discuss the general character of this smirking, grimacing old 
dancing-master, who has given his name (among the French) 
to a hterary and artistic age — because he patronised Lebrum 
and could not understand Lesueur, Claude Lorram, and Poussin 
— because he gave Molifere the smallest pension accorded to any 
poet of his day, wasted the gemus of Racine in composing his 
panegyric, and corrupted the taste and morahty of France, by 
forcing its writers, even the best, to indulge in the most ignoble 
and loathsome laudations of the most ignoble and loathsome of 
persons. The reader is requested to compare the character of 
Monseigneur as described with unerring accuracy in these 
Memoirs with the following disgustmg paragraph printed m 
small capitals in the midst of one of the master-pieces of French 
literature : La Bruyere’s ** Characters 

“ Un jeune prince, d’une race auguste, I’amour et I’esperance 
des peuples, donn^ du ciel pour prolonger la fdhcite de la terre, 
plus grand que ses aaeux, fils d’un heros qui est son modble, a 
d4j^i, montr^ I’umvers, par ses divmes quahtds et par une 
vertu anticip6e, que les enfants des heros sont plus proches de 
retire que les autres hommes.” 

If we compare this bombastical unmeasured style with the 
way m which chosen men used to speak, say even ot Henri FV., 
we shall be able to estimate the degree to which taste suf- 
fered under Louis XIV, Language may have become purer 
and moie correct; it would have gone on improving, perhaps 
entered on a better path, under any other governor or form of 
government, but style is not diction and requires to be assisted 
towards perfection by moral qualities which could not develop 
m the pestilential atmosphere of Versailles. That was, at any 
rate, an age of phrases, not an age of ideas ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Mohbre and Pascal, produced few men wlioso rojiu- 
tation IS not m some manner conventional 

Although Saint-Simon reveals all the pitiful ness of the 
Comt, because it was pitiful, we must not suppose that ho does 
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BO With anj oltenor viewu He wm do roTolationut, no re- 
fonner No man coold luTa a more genaine belief id kingl} 
power tbao ho. Instead of seeiog that England owes its lanl 
among nations to the execution of Charles the First, he 8ay4 
that execution will be its “ eternal ehame.** 'William of Orange 
is always a ■nsui^r" in his eyes He would probably have 
parted with his life to uphold the throne of France, whilst 
painting the membeia of the royal family as- stained with every 
vice which our vocabnlary can name^ or refnses to name. 

There is no reason to doubt that Bamt-Simon’s portrait ot 
Louis XIV is true in all essential particular!. And what a 
portrait it la t How dnished l^a succession of toaohea, put on 
when the artist was In his best mood, that gradually give life 
to the eye, and colom to tbe cheek I There u a victory, for 
example, to be gained. The French troops, Loms XIV at their 
head, are encamped at Oemhloox. The Pnnoe of Orange is 
dose at hand Tbs position of the French is such that they 
can count upon a victory The position of tbe enemy is such 
that they con count upon nothing but defeat. The French are 
more numerous than the allies, all promises a greot tnompb 
But time flies, and nothing is done, on tbe contrary an cmlei 
for retreat is given The Xing worked upon by Madame de 
Maintenon is tired of being a hero, and impatient for the com 
forts of VeTsafllee AmiHet tbe laughter of the army, of 
France and Europe, be iolna * tbe Udlca,** and tetucus to 
luxorious ease. At another tune LOIe being taken by Uh' 
enemy a minister proposes an excellent plan for Its recovarj 
but, as the plan mclndes leaving the ladies behind, rogneslA 
that it shfdl not be communicated to Madame de MaiaUnon 
The King promises, breaks his promise and suflbrs h i tnn il 
OQce more to be cajoled The unchaste widow of a paralytic 
poet, the sneaking goremess who was the humble fnend of the 
Kings nustrcMcs and of the courtesan Ninon, puts a night 
cap over the crown of France. Everv idea of honour and ho 
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manity is made to give way to the King’s personal enjoyment. 
He thanks God that the Dnchesso do Bourgogne, his grand- 
daughter, meets with an accident that injures her and deprives 
her of an heir, because her state interferes Nvith his prome- 
nades. The importance ho assigns to etiquette — perhaps 
nothing else appeared important in his e3’’es — ^is most amusing. 
When one of the Court ladies seats herself at table a place or 
two higher than she had an}'^ right to do, his dignity is so 
wounded that he can eat no dinner, and bursts out constantly 
into spontaneous rages for several days. Yet he so far forgets 
what IS due to this dignity on another occasion that ho plays 
the sneaking courtier to a common financier whose money he 
wishes to borrow, which Saint-Simon calls a pleasant case of 
cut-purse. The murder of Fargues shows that his pettiness 
could be sanguinary when it chose. But the Memoirs are full 
of such traits And of what revelations of the state of the 
Court ' See the character of the King’s only legitimate son, 
of his iUegitiraate sons and daughters, his favourites and coun- 
cillors Stiongly as they are painted in these pages, I have 
yet been obliged to decline following Samt-Simon in all his 
details and revelations 

The memoir-witer addressed not his own day, but posterity. 
The anecdotes he set down m his journal would have cost him his 
life or his hberty if he had ventured to publish them. Had 
Louis XIV. known what kept the busy-body Duke so often in 
his study, there would have been a lettre-de-cachet out at once, 
we may be sure, and a new lodger at the Bastille or Vincennes. 
Indeed, it is only in our own day, so to speak, that the Memoirs 
have been allowed to appear. When Saint-Simon retired from 
the Court for good and all, he went down to his government 
. of Blaye, and turning aside from all new opmions and doctrines, 
employed the leisure of many years in revising and arranging 
his notes. Shortly after his death his manuscripts were seized 
by the government It was known that they contained many 
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revelatloDfl of the Court of Louh ilV Their pubbavtion wu 
dreaded. For yeuB the llemonB remained looked ap In the 
liandfl of the gorenunent. From time to time a aelecifeir 
were allowed to look at them. Duolos^ 
du Demand had ecoen to theee valuable documents. Voltaire 
too appears to have seen them, but aAer the production of his 
* Sifecle de Loma XIV /* for he conceived, we are told, the 
project of refuting the information they contain. To the pub- 
lio at largo, however, they remained ntterly unknown. 

A httle while before the FVench Kevolnhon, extracts from 
the Ifemoirs began to appear, but always very imperfect and 
without anthoruniion. After the French Eevolutlon other 
veisionB were pnbliabed, but so altered, mutilated, and re- 
arranged, that Samt-Simon would have had trouble indeed to 
recDgniso hiB own work It was not until 1829 that anything 
like a complete edition of the Memoirs was given to the pub- 
lic. The work at once made a great sensation, and the caution 
that bad directed its long eupprcesion was to a certain extent 
justified. Never did the Bourbon fomUy receive such a blow 
At a glance the public had presented to them that court which 
bad hitherto been regarded as the most bnJliant ever teen in 
France — its tinsel and gilding stripped from it, its tatters and 
rags displayed in all their vrotchednesa Tbe luccess of the 
woik was immense. Since the publication of Bcotte novels, 
eayt M. Salnto-Bcuve no book bad been more widely wel 
corned. 

This success has gone on Increasing with years, hvery 
French literary nun, 1 had alniobt said every French ttudeot, 
reads SombSimon. The press abounds with alluBlons to thb 
inexhanitible storj teller from whom, too, the stage takes 
its plots, and the ncrvelui hu charocteni. In ons j'car no 
fewer than six difierent editions of his work were brought 
out in Faria. Tiiou^h tbe price in fcoiuo wiw high— a 
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hcndred and tw^enty francs being the cost of one edition, — pur- 
chasers did not fail. 

I have not attempted a translation of the great work of 
Saint-Sunon. It would form about twenty volumes such 
as the present ; and I feel persuaded would find few Enghsh 
readers. There can be no question that Saint-Simon knew 
when to write ; but it is equally evident that he did not know 
when to leave off. His descriptions and his details extend to 
lengths that tire even the most persevering attention. When 
once he has entered upon a subject, you may be quite sure 
that he wiU exhaust every portion of it. If he has to speak 
of a grand marriage, not merely the bride and bridegroom are 
described with elaborate minuteness, but some account is giVen 
of their fathers and their mothers, their grandfathers and their 
grandmothers, and their most remote descendants ; and when 
you think that at last all is over, ten to one there follow some 
particulars respecting the cousins-german, or the relatives by 
the mam gauche of the happy pair. And then for fear we 
should not be satisfied, we are treated to infimte communica-' 
tions on their attendants and their tire-women. But the por- 
tions of the work in which the strongest inroads are ipade 
upon the patience of the reader are the dissertations upon rank 
and precedence, with which so many hxmdred pages are filled. 
In the very first volume no fewer than seventy-three solid 
pages are filled with an account of the trial for precedence 
against M. de Luxembourg, for which I have thought a dozen 
pages ample. In many other volumes these details are even 
more intolerable. 

Samt-Simon, as a Duke and Beer of France, may very na- 
turally be supposed to have felt considerable interest m all 
that pertains to his order. It was to him a matter of some 
importance that M. de Luxembourg or the President Novion 
should not walk five steps in advance of him in a procession or 
ait five seats before him at a state ceremony. But to us these 
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things are of little moment Onr sympathy for Saint-Simon, 
at all events, cannot follow throng the many, many 
ohapten in whi^ he makes appeal to it 

In eelecting facts, I have endeavoured to allow no prejn^oe 
to sway my Tmnil. Qoldamith said of ** History of 
England,* my main oh}eot has been to malte an interesting 
work. The labonr, I am not ashamed to say it, has been any 
thing but alight Even Saint-Simon^s langnago, when one 
comes to grapple with it, and try to ci press all his meaning, 
forms no slight difficulty He wrote after Corneille Raane, 
and hloU&re, and when the l^ench academy had been formed 
for years. Hot the ex ceesi ve length of his sentenees, in which 
subject after subject becomes involved, and pronoun after pro- 
noun appears tmbeMended and unconnected, or apparently so) 
this, and the strange and oftentimes daring use be makes oi 
famniar words and phraaee, lunder him more than ordinarily 
difficult among French authors. Uany French readers, bUrmry 
tbemselvea, are oftentunee boftie down by his unusual flax of 
words, and find tbemsalvos at sea as to his meaning Indeed, 
to speak the truth, tbe style of the wnter, though fall of mani- 
fest and larking beauties in its astonishing variety, is on tbe 
whole cumbrous and wearisome, entangled and boeet with 
those stumblmg blocks with which amateur wnten, when they 
wish to be copious, almost invariably fill their pages. 

In introdncing Saint-Simon into English eodety, I bavo en- 
deavoured to let hhn retam as much aa poesihle some of bfi 
French gannenta with all his French ways and pccohsntlea. 
'Whenever practicable, I have exactly translated his expm- 
tions , when they were natranalatsble, I have rendered them 
into the language that eecmed best to express hla meaning-^ 
without being troubled with the desire cf elegance. Always, 
too I have adhered rigorously to my text Not a thoaght, 
not a reflection, not a phrase havo I willingly giN-en that 
Saint-Simons words do not justify 1 feel bound to nuke thl« 
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statemeDt to remove entirely the idea that my own person alily 
has obtruded itself into these pages. Except in the notes, it is 
Saint-Simon who speaks throughout ; Saint-Simon, a little less 
garrulous than when in French guise ; but, if I have succeeded, 
the same Duke and Peer of France whose vast communicative- 
ness has famished matter for so much of the table-talk of 
Paris. 

Whether Saint-Simon is well known in England I am un- 
able to judge I read him with a motive some thirty years 
ago, and fancied that everybody was acquainted at any rate 
with his name and character ; but a friend talking to a literary 
man on the subject the other day was informed that Saint- 
Simon was “ a great republican, a friend of Bobespierre, who 
left very voluminous memoirs;” and a person of cultivated 
mind and wide reading, on being informed of this undertaking, 
asked : “ Why did they make him a Saint An amusing 
article was once written in France called “The Two Saint- 
Simons,” in which a disciple of the new religion and an ad- 
mirer of the memoir- writer are made to talk for hours in rap- 
turous tones of their idols without ever discovering their mis- 
take, so that when we hear Saint-Simon familiarly alluded to 
we cannot be sure of the presence of knowledge. 

In giving the spirit rather than the substance of the 
Memoirs, I have oftentimes travelled far in advance of Saint- 
Simon, and collected his scattered facts together so as to form 
one continuous narrative. By these means, as I hope, the pre- 
sent volumes have been made more mteresting to the general 
reader than a full translation of the ongmal work would prove. 
But I feel that many little errors may have escaped me in 
the re-arrangement of so much detail as I had to do with 

In order to preserve Saint-Simon's tone as much as possible, 
and for the sake of imiformity, I have used the French titles 
of the personages he speaks of It might have been indifferent 
to say “ the Duke of Chartres,” or “ The Due de Chartres 
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but it Ttmld have bean difficolt to translate Motmeur, ITon 
Belgneor IL le Prince, and so fortb. 

There are a few titles of constant recurrence in the Memoln, 
the Tnwmtng of wUidi I have myaelf found it difficult to re- 
member, and a list of which I bare given m order that the 
reader, who may happen to be in the same predicament, may 
turn back to it for information — 

iloQiiflnr niinpp«^ Dao «fOri&un,ton of Lonii XnL 

and Acne of Anitria. and bfotha of 
Lonia 3TV 

^fadame ^Vifo of Maniieor 

Boo de Chartrea Son of Mcmtirar aflmrards Boo <rOrl4aiis 

and Rc^t of Franco. 

Bndifiiaa da Qxtrtna Si wifo, preriouIyMademohalla da Bias 
dio^tar of tha King and iTadAzae da 
UoQtcfpan , afUrwaidi becajoa BnchcaM 
dt>T!Auia. 

Mopadgaegf Looia, aon of Louis SJV asd ifane TH- 

rtea. According to eataMiihcd custom 
tba heir to the Crovn vas called tha 
Bflaphis, but an innorttice vu mada 
in tbb particular issUnca by Louii XIV 
Tba Bue da B out gogna Eldest sou of Uonadgseur, and father of 
Loub XV 

Tha Boa dAnleo Second aoo of MoeaeigDfur, aftervarda 

Fhibp V of Srain. 

The Boe da Bcor Third son of Monaeigueur 

M. la Pnnea Henri JuJea de Bourbon, Prince da OwhII, 

and son of the prat Oocdl 
Kadame la P iimi we Hit vife, Anne of BaranJi 
hL le Bne Boa of la Prince. 

b Buchawa Louue'Franp^ise de Bonrboo, vifa of SL la 
XHu, preriouiljr called JIadetnobcEc d* 
banUa daughter of tha fLng aod 
lladaffla da MocUvpin. 

11 . Doe da Ualna Sou of the King by JlaUma da Mocteapa^ 

JL la Oosnta da TocIocbb Boo of tha King by Jladime da Moete*p»3. 
ILkOnod This wa* the tjtla prtn to tha Grand 

Eeuym. Tha IL U Grand fpcim ef 
in tha Uemewa, wu I/5uit da Bwrain*. 
Onto iT \rmjgiue. 
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With this assistance I believe Saint-Simon’e meaning will 
always be found perfectly clear. I shall only add, therefore, that 
I have not undertaken to discuss historical points with him, or 
to interfere with his appreciations of persons. His mistakes, 
his prejudices, his incompleteness, his wrong estimation of 
passing events — all which give the Memoirs something of a 
newspaper character — form ia themselves, as it weie, elements 
in the picture he 

BAYLE SX. JOHN. 
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ward off from me thia danger, and my mother repeatedly im 
preaee d on mo how necessary it was for a yonng man the eon 
of the &vonnte of a King long dead — with no new friends at 
Oonrt, — to acquire some personal valae of hia own. She snc 
ceedod m Btunukting my coorage , and in exmtiDg in me the 
de:aro to make the acqumtioos she laid stress on , but my aph 
tade for study and the scienoes did not come np to my desire to 
succeed m them. However I had an innate mdination for 
reading especially works of history , and thus was inspired with 
ambition to emulate the examples presented to my imagination 
— to do something and become aomebody, which partly made 
amends for my ooldness for lettera In fact, I have always 
thought that if I had been allowed to read history more con 
stantly instead of losing my time in studies for which I bad no 
aptness, I might have made some figure in the world. 

What I reaid of my own oocord of history and above all, of 
the personal memoirs of the tunes smee Franas L, bred m me 
the desire to wnte down what I might myself see. The hope 
of advancement and of becoming frauliar with the affairs of my 
time, stirred me. The annoyonoes I might thos bring upon 
self did not faQ to present themselves to my mmd , bnt the 
firm resolution I made to keep my wntings secret from every 
body appeared to me to remedy ell evils. I commenced my 
memom then in July 1694 boing at that time colonel of a 
cavalry regiment bearing my namo, in the camp of Qnmsheim 
upon the old Rhine, in the army commanded by the Mar^chal 
Due do Lorges, 

In 1091 1 wnsstndying my philosophy and beginning to Icam 
to ride at an academy at Roebofort, — getting mightily tired of 
master) and booVa, and auxious to join the army The siege of 
Mons formed b} the King in person, at the commencement of 
the spring had drawn, away oil the young men of my ago to 
f^mmenco their first campaign , and what piqued me most, the 
Duo de Chartres was there toa I imd been as it were edu 
calcd with him I was younger than lie eight montln, and 
if the eipreadon be allowed in speaking of young people, so un 
«(|ual In position fnendahip had muted ua I made up my 
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mind, theretore, to escape from my leading-strings ; bnt pass 
lightly over the artifices J used in ordei to att,iin success I 
addressed myself to my mother I soon saw that she trifled 
with me. I had recourse to m}’- fathei, whom I made believe 
that the King, having led a gieat siege this 3 car, would lest the 
next. I said nothing of this to m3' mother, who did not discover 
mr plot until it was just upon the point of execution 

The King had determined ngidl}’’ to adheie to a lule he had 
laid down — namel}', that none who enteied the service, except 
his illegitimate children, and the Princes of the blood royal, 
should be exempt from serving for a 3'car in one of his two 
companies of Musketeers , and passing afterwards through the 
ordeal of being private or subaltern m one of the regiments of 
cavalr3’’ or infantn’’, — before receiving pei mission to purchase a 
regiment Mv father took me, therefore, to Versailles, wheie 
he had not been for many 3mars, and begged of the King admis- 
sion for me mto the llfusketoers It was on the day of St. 
Simon St Jude, at half-past twelve, and just as his Majesty 
came out of the council 

The King did my father the honoui of embiacmg him thiee 
times, and then turned towards me Finding that I was little 
and of delicate appearance, he said I was still veiy 3’'oung, to 
which my father leplied, that I should be able in consequence 
to serve longer Theieupon the Kang demanded in which of 
the two companies he wished to put me , and my fathei named 
that commanded bj’’ Maupertuis, who was one of his fnends 
The King relied much upon the information given him by the 
captains of the two compames of Musketeers, as to the young 
men who served in them. I have reason foi believing, that I owe 
to Maupertuis the fiist good opinion that his Majesty had of me 
Thiee months after entering the Musketeeis, that is to say, 
in the March of the following yeai, the King held a review of 
his guards, and of the gendarmeiie, at Compi6gne, and I 
mounted guard once at the palace Dunng this httle journey 
there was talk of a much more important one My joy was 
extreme , but my father, who had not counted upon this, re- 
pented of having believed me, when I told him that the King 
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•wcrald no donbt rest nt Pans this year My mother a*ter a 
little veiaticm end pouting at finding me enrolled by my father 
against her will did not £m 1 to bnng him to reason, and to 
make him provide me with an eqnipment of thir^ five horse* 
or mnles, and means to live honoorably 

A grievous annoyance happened in our honse about three 
weeks before my departure A steward of my father named 
Tcss^ ivho had been with hnn many years, disappeared all at 
once with fifty thousand franca due to various tradesfolk. He 
had wntten out false receipt* from these people, and put them 
m hiH account* He was a little man, gentle afiable and clever, 
who had shown some probity and who had many fnenda. 

The King set out on the 10th of May 1692 with the Udies , 
and I performed the joamey on horseback with the soldiers and 
all the attendants like the other Muiketeers, and conunned to 
do BO through the whole campaign. I was accompanied by two 
gentlemen , the one bad been my tntor, the other was xoy 
mothers squire. The Kings army was formed at the camp of 
Gevnes , that of M. de Luxembouig almost joined it The 
ladies were at Mona, two leagues distant. The King made 
them come into his camp where he entertained them , and then 
showed them, perbapa, the roost superb review which had ever 
been seem The two armiea were ranged in two linea,the nght 
of U. de Luxembourg s touching the left of the King*, — the 
whole extending over three leagues of ground. 

After stopping ten days at Qovnc# the two amnes separated 
and marched. Two days afterwards the nego of bamur was 
declared. The King arrived there in fivo days. Monseigneur 
(son of the King) , Monsieur (Doc d Orleans, brother of the 
Kin^ , M. le Pnnee (de CoodO and Jlar^chal dHamlcres; 
all four the one under the other commanded in the King a army 
nndcr the King hlmsolC The Due do Luxembourg eole general 
of hiJ own army, covered the siege operation^ and observed the 
enemy The ladies went away to Dmant On the third d»y 
of the march iL le Prince went forward to invest the place. 

The celebrated ^ aubnn, the life and soul of all the Mige* the 
King made, was of opinion that the town tlKrald l>e atUeVed 
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separately from the castle , and Ins advice was acted upon 
The Baron de Bress^, however, who had fortified the place, was 
for attackinoj town and castle togethei He was a humble 
down-looking man, whose physiognomj'^ promised nothing, but 
who soon acquiied the confidence of the King, and the esteem 
of the army 

The Piince de Conde, Mardchal d’Humi6res, and the Marquis 
de Boufflers each led an attack There was nothing woi thy of 
note during the ten da 3 ''s the siege lasted. On the eleventh day, 
after the trenches had been opened, a parlej’' was beaten and a 
capitulation made almost as the besieged desiied it They 
withdrew to the castle , and it was agreed that it should not be 
attacked from the town -side, and that the town was not to be 
battered by it Duiing the siege the King was almost always 
in his tent, and the weather lemained constantly warm and 
serene We lost scarcely anybody of consequence. The Comte 
de Toulouse received a slight wound m the aim while quite 
close to the Bang, who from a prominent place was witnessing 
the attack of a half-moon, which was carried in broad daj’^bght 
by a detachment of the oldest of the two companies of Mus- 
keteers. 

The siege of the castle next commenced The position of 
the camp was changed The King’s tents and those of all the 
Court were pitched in a beautiful meadow about five hundred 
paces from the monastery of Marlaigne The fine weather 
changed to ram, which fell with an abundance and perseverance 
never before known by any one m the army This circum- 
stance increased the reputation of Saint MMard, whose fete 
falls on the 8th of June It rained m torrents that day, and it 
is said that when such is the case it ^vlll lain for forty days 
afterwards By chance it happened so this year The soldiers 
in despair at this deluge uttered many imprecations against the 
Saint ; and looked for images of him, burning and breaking as 
many as they could find. The rains sadly interfeted with the 
progress of the siege The tents of the King could only be 
communicated with by paths laid with fascmes which reqmred 
to be renewed every day, as they sank down into the soil 
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The campa and qoartera wore no Jongor acceamble , the trenche* 
were fhll of mod and water and it took often three days to 
remove cannon from one battery to another The wagons be- 
came useless too, so that the transport of bombs, shot, and so 
forth oonld not be performed except upon the backs of moles 
and of horses taken from the equipages of the Coort and the 
army The state of the roads depnved the Due de Luxembourg 
of the use of waggons and other vehicles. His arm) was 
perishing for want of grain. To remedy this inconvenience the 
King ordered all his household troops to mount every daj on 
horseback by detachments, and to take sacks of gram npon their 
cruppers to a villnge wliere thej were to be received and coxmted 
by the officers of the Doc de Luxembonrg Although the 
household of the King had scarcely ahy repose during this siege, 
what with carrying fascine*, funushing guards, and other daily 
service*, this increase of duty was given to it because the cavalry 
served contiuoally also and was reduced almost entirely to 
leave* of trees for provender 

The houtehold of the Kin^ accustomed to all sorts of dis- 
tinctions, complomed bitterly of this task. But the King turned 
a deaf ear to them and would be obejed. On the first da} 
some of tho Gendarmes and of the hght horse of tho guard 
omved enriy in the monuug at the depdt of the sacks, and com 
meneed rouruiunugand exciting each other by their diwunea- 
They threw down tho sacks at last ond flatl} refused to cart} 
them. I had been asked very politely if I would be of the de- 
tachment for the sacks or of some other I decided for the sack'* 
because I felt that I miglit thereby advance myself the subject 
having already made much noise. I arrived with tho detach 
ment of tho Musketeers ot the moraeDt of the refusal of Iho 
others and 1 loaded ni} sock before their ejea Mann a 
bngadlcr of cavalry and licotcnnnt of the body guanls who was 
there to suj>enntcnd tho operation, noticed me and foil of anger 
at the refusal he had just met with exclaimed that as I did not 
think such work beneath me the rest would do well to imitate 
mv example ithont a word being spoken each took np M* 
sack and from that time forward no further difficult} occurml 
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in the matter. As soon as the detachment had gone, Mann 
went straight to the King and told him what had occurred. 
This was a service which procured for me several obliging dis- 
courses from his Majesty, who during the rest of the siege 
. always sought to say something agreeable every time he met 
me. 

The twenty-seventh day after opening the trenches, that is, 
the fiist of July, 1692, a parley was sounded by the Prince de 
Barbanjon, governor of the place, — a fortunate circumstance 
for the besiegers, who were worn out with fatigue, and desti- 
tute of means, on account of the wretched weather which still 
contmued, and which had turned the whole country round 
into a quagmire Even the horses of the Kmg lived upon 
leaves, and not a horse -of all our numerous cavaliy ever 
thoioughly recovered from the effects of such sorry fare It is 
certam that without the presence of the King the siege might 
never have been successful, but he being there, everj^body was 
stimulated Yet had the place held out ten days longer, there 
IS no saymg what might have happened Befoie the end of the 
siege the Bang was so much fatigued with his exertions, that a 
new attack of gout came on, with more pain than ever, and 
compelled him to keep his bed, where, however, he thought of 
everythmg, and laid out his plans as though he had been at 
Versailles 

During the entire siege, the Pnnce of Orange (William III 
of England) had unavailmgly used aU his science to dislodge 
' the Due de Luxembourg, but he had to do with a man who m 
matters of war was his superior, and who contmued so all his 
life Namur, which, by the surrender of the castle, was now 
entirely in our power, was one of the strongest places m the 
Low Countries, and had hitherto boasted of having never 
changed masters The inhabitants could not restrain their 
tears of soitow Even the monks of Marlaigne were pro- 
foundly moved, so much so, that they could not disguise then 
gnef The King, feeling for the loss of their corn that they 
had sent for safety into Namur, gave them double the quan- 
tity. and abundant alms He incommoded them as little as 
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possible, and "would not permit the passage of cannon across 
their park, nntfl it was found impossible to transport it by any 
other road. Notwithstanding these acts of goodness, they 
oould scarcely look upon a Frenchman after the taking of the 
place , and one actually refused to give a bottle of beer to an 
nsber of the Kings antechamber, although odered a bottle of 
champagne in exchange for it I 

A orcumstance happened joet alter the taking of Nomor 
which might have led to the saddest restilts, under any other 
pnnco than the King Before he entered the town, a strict 
examination of every place was made, although by the capitu 
lation all the mines magasmes, &o. bad to be shown. At a 
visit paid to the Jesuits, th^ pretended to show everything 
expressing, however surprise and something more, that ilieir 
bare word waa not enough Bat on examining here and there, 
where they did not expect search would be made, tbeir cdUr* 
were found to be stored with gunpowder of which they had 
taken good core to say no word they meant to do with 

it IS ancertain. It was carried away and as they were Jesuits 
nothing wns done. 

During the course of thi? siege the King suiTerud a cruel 
dlsappouitment James IL of England then a refugee in 
France had advised the King to give battle to the Engbib 
fleet Joined to that of EoUnnd it was very superior to the 
aoA forces of France. Tour%nlIo our admirnl eo famous for his 
valour and 8k^I^ pointed this circumstance out to the King 
But it was all to no effect He waa ordered to attack the 
onomy Ho did so. Many of his ships wore burnt and the 
victory was won bj the English. A courier entrusted with 
this tad intelligence was despatched to tbo King On his way 
bo was joined by another courier who pressed him for hii 
nov^ The firat courier knew that If he gasT up his news, the 
other who was bettor ruounted would outstrip lilm,an(I be the 
first to carry It to tbo King Ho told his companion there 
fore nn idle tale ^ery different Indeed from the truth, for he 
changed the dcfi'at Into a great \ictorj Hasing gamed this 
wonderful intelligi-iiLO the stwnd councr put spur* to bu hotv* 
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and burned away to the Bang’s camp, eager to be the bearer of 
good tidings He reached the camp first, and was received 
with delight. While his majesty was stiU in great joy at his 
happy victory, the other courier ai rived with the real details 
The Court appeared prostrated The King was much afflicted 
Nevertheless he found means to appear to retain his self-pos- 
session, and I saw, for the first time, that Courts are not long 
in affliction or occupied with sadness I must mention that the 
(exiled) Kmg of England looked on at this naval battle from 
the shoie , and was accused of allowing expiessions of par- 
tiality to escape him in favour of his countrymen, although 
none had kept their promises to him 

Two days after the defeated garrison had marched out, the 
King went to Dinant, to join the ladies, with whom he re- 
turned to Vei-sailles. I had hoped that Monseigneur would 
finish the campaign, and that I should be with him, and it was 
not without regret that I returned towards Pans On the way 
a httle circumstance happened. One of our halting-places was 
Marienburgh, where we camped for the night. I had become 
umted in friendship with Comte de Coetquen, who was in the 
same company with mj’-self He was well instructed and full 
of wit , was exceedmgly rich, and even more idle than rich 
That evening he had invited several of us to supper in his 
tent I went there early, and found him stretched out upon 
his bed, from which I dislodged him playfully and laid myself 
down in his place, several of oui officers standmg by Coet- 
quen, sporting with me in return, took his gun, which he 
thought to be unloaded, and pointed it at me But to our 
great surprise the weapon went ofi* Fortunately for me, I was 
at that moment lying flat upon the bed. Three balls passed 
just above my head, and then just above the heads of our two 
tutors, who were walking outside the tent Coetquen fainted 
at thought of the mischief he might have done, and we had all 
the pains in the world to bring him to himself agam indeed 
he did not thoroughly recovei for several days I relate 
this as a lesson which ought to teach us never to play with 
fire-arms 
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The poor lad — to flniBb at once all that concerns him,~dld 
rot long ffomve this incident He entered the Kings regi 
ment, and when jnst upon the point of joining it in the follow- 
ing spnng came to me and eaid he bad had hu fortune told hy 
a woman named Du Perchoir who practised her trade secretly 
at Fans, and that she had predicted he would be soon drowned. 
I rated him soondly for indulging a cunoaity so dangeroos and 
BO foolish A few days oiler he set out for Amiens. Ho found 
another fortune-teller there, a man, who made the same pre- 
diction. In marching afterwards with the regiment of the 
King to jom the army he wished to water hts horse in the 
Escaviy and was drowned there in the presence of the whole 
regiment, without it being possible to give him any aicL I felt 
extreme regret for his loss, which for his fnends and his family 
was irreparable. 

But I must go back a little, and speak of two mamsges that 
took place at the commencement of this year the 6rst (most 
extraordinary) on the 18th Februaiy tbo other a month after 
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The King was very anxious to establish his illegitimate 
children, whom he advanced day by day , and had married 
two of them, daughters, to Princes of the blood. One of 
these, the Princesse de Conti, only daughter of the King and 
Madame de la Yalhbre, was a widow without children , the 
other, eldest daughter of the King and Madame de Monte- 
span, had married Monsieur le Due (Louis de Bourbon, eldest 
son of the Pnnee de Conde) For some time past Madame de 
Maintenon, even more than the King, had thought of nothmg 
else than how to raise the rem ainin g illegitimate children, and 
wished to marry Mademoiselle de Blois (second daughter of 
the Bang and of Madame de Montespan) to Monsieur the Due 
de Chartres The Due de Chartres was the sole nephew of the 
King, and was much above the Piinces of the blood by his 
lank of Qrandwn of France,' and by the Court that Monsieur 
his father kept up 

The marriages of the two Princes of the blood, of which 
I have just spoken, had scandalised all the woild The King 
was not Ignorant of this , and he could thus judge of the eflect 
of a mainage even more startling , such as was this proposed 
one But for four years he had turned it over in his mind 
and had even taken the first steps to bring it about It was 
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tho more difficult because tbe father of the Ihao de Chartres 
xraa infinitely proud of hia rank, and the mother belonged to a 
nation 'which abhorred ill^timacy and misalliancea, and was 
indeed of a c h a r ac t er to forbid all hope of her ever relishing 
this mamage. 

In order to 'vanqmsh all these obstacles, the King apphed to 
M. le Grand (Louis do Lorraine), This person was brother of 
the Chevaber de Lorraine, the favourrte, by diagracefbl means, 
ofMonaieur.fatherofthelhiode Chartres. The two brothers, 
unscrupulous and corrupt, entered willingly mto the scheme, 
but demanded as a reward, paid m advance to be made “Che- 
vabers of the Order" This was done, althongh somewhit 
against the inclination of the King and success was promised. 

The young Duo de Chartrea at that tnne for teacher 
Dubois (afterwards the famous Cardinal Dnboia,) whose his- 
tory was singular He had fonnetly been a vnlet , but dis 
playing nnustial aptitude for learmng, had been instructed by 
his master in literature and history and in due time passed 
into the semoe of Saint Laurent, who was the Dno de 
Chartres first instructor He became so useful and showed so 
much skill, that Saint Laurent made him become an abb£: 
Thus raised in poeition, he passed much tune with tho Due de 
Cbartre*, aasutnig hun to prepare his lessons, to wnte bis 
excrases, and to look out wor^ in the dictionary I have 
seen him thus engaged over and over again, when I used to go 
and play with the Duo de Chartres. As Saint Linrent grew 
inUrm. Dubois litUo by little supplied his place , supplied it 
weii too. and yet pleoaed the young Due. NVben St. Lament 
died Dubois aspired to succeed to him. He had paid his 
court to the Chevalier de Lornuuc by whose influence Iw was 
much aided in obtaining hia wuh When at last appointed 
successor to St. Laurent, I never sarr a man so glad nor with 
more reason. The eirtretno obligation be was under to tho 
Chevalier de Lorraine, and still more the difficult} of roam 
tairung himself m his no'w position attached him more and 
more to his protector 

It was, tben. Dubois that the Chevalier dc Lorraine made 
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use of to gain the consent of the yonng Due de Chartres to the 
marriage proposed by the King. Dubois had, in fact, gained 
the Due’s confidence, which it was easy to do at that age , had 
made him afraid of his father and of the King , and, on the other 
hand, had filled him with fine hopes and expectations All that 
Dubois could do, however, when he broke the matter of the 
marnage to the young Due, was to ward off a direct refusal, 
but that was sufficient for the success of the enterprise. Mon- 
sieur was already gained, and as soon as the King had a reply 
from Dubois he hastened to broach the affair. A day or two 
before this, however, Madame (mother of the Due de Charties) 
had scent of what was going on She spoke to her son of the 
indignity of this marnage with that force m which she was 
never wanting, and drew from him a promise that he would 
not consent to it Thus, he was feeble towards his teacher, 
feeble towards his mother, and there was aversion on the one 
hand and feai on the other, and great embarrassment on all 
sides. 

One day early after dinner I saw M de Chartres, with a very 
sad air, come out of his apartment and enter the closet of the 
King He found his Majesty alone with Monsieur The King 
spoke very obhgingly to the Due de Chartres, said that he 
wished to see him married , that he offered him his daughter, 
but that he did not intend to constrain him in the matter, but 
left him quite at liberty. This discourse, however, pronounced 
with that terrifying majesty so natural to the King, and 
addressed to a timid young prince, took away his voice, and 
quite unnerved him He thought to escape from his shppeiy 
position by throwing himself upon Monsieur and Madame, and 
stammeringly rephed that the King was master, but that a son's 
will depended upon that of his parents “ What you say is very 
proper,” rephed the Kmg , “ but as soon as you consent to my 
proposition your father and mother will not oppose it ” Amd 
then turning to Monsieur he said, “ Is this not true, my brother 
Monsieur consented, as he had already done, and the only person 
remaining to consult was Madame, who was immediately sent 
for. 
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As 900 Q as she came the King making her aoqoainted with 
his project, said that he reckoned she would not oppose what 
her husband and her son had already agreed to Madame who 
had counted upon the refusal of her son, was tongne-tied She 
threw two fiinous glances upon ilonsienr and upon the Dnc de 
Chartres, and then said that, as they wished it, she had nothing 
to say, made a alight reverence, end went away Hersonimme- 
diately followed her to explain his oondnct, but raihng against 
him, with tears in her eyes, she would not hsten and drove 
him from her room. Her husband, who shortly afterwaxdi 
joined her met with almost the same treatment. 

That evening an Apartment was held at tho palace, as was 
customary three times a week during the wmter , the other 
three evenings being set apart for oomedy and the Sunday 
being free. An Apartment, as it was called, was an assemblage 
of all the Court m the grand saloon from seven o clock m the 
evening until ten when the King sat down to table , and afrer 
ten, in one of the saiooos at the end of the grand gallery 
towards the tribune of the chapel In the first place there wu 
some musio then tables were placed all about for all kindi 
of gambling , there was a lansquenet, at which Monsienr and 
Moneeignenr always played also a billiard table , in a word 
every one was free to play with every one, and allowed to aafc 
for fresh tables if all the others were occupied. Beyond tlie 
billiards was a refreshment-room- All was perfectly lighted. 
At the outset, the King went to the " apartments" very often 
and played but lately he had oeased to do so He spent tho 
evening with Madame de Mnmtenon woridng with different 
ministers one after the other Bat still he wished his cour 
tiers to attend assiduously 

This evening directly after the music had finished the King 
sent for Monsolgneor and Monsieur who wore already playing 

atZanajucnrf, Madame who scarcely looked at o party of Aoirthr# 

at which aho had seated herself , the Due de Chartres, who, 
with a rueful visage, was playing at chess, and Mademoisello 
do BIois who liad scarcely begun to appear in society hot 
who this evening was extraortllnarily decked out and who as 
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yet, knew nothing and suspected nothing, and therefore, being 
naturally very timid, and hombly afraid of the King, believed 
herselt sent for in order to be reprimanded, and trembled so 
that Madame de Maintenon took her upon her knees, where 
she held her, but was scarcely able to reassure her The fact 
of these royal persons bemg sent for by the King at once made 
people think that a marriage was in contemplation In a few 
minutes they returned, and then the announcement was made 
pubhc I arrived at that moment I found everybody in 
clusters, and great astonishment expressed upon every face. 
Madame was walking in the gallery with Chateauthiers — her 
favourite, and worthy of being so She took long strides, her 
handkerchief m her hand, weeping without constramt, speaking 
pretty loudly, gesticulating, and looking hke Ceres after the 
lape of her daughter Proserpine, seeking her in fury, and 
demanding her back from Jupiter. Every one respectfully 
made way to let her pass Monsieur, who had returned to lans- 
quenet, seemed overwhelmed with shame, and his son appeared 
m despair , and the bnde-elect was marvellously embarrassed 
and sad. Though very young, and hkely to be dazzled by such 
a marriage, she understood what was passmg, and feared the 
consequences^ Most people appeared full of consternation. 

The Apartment, which, however heavy m appearance, was 
full of mteiest to me, seemed quite short. It fimshed by the 
supper of the King His Majesty appeared quite at ease 
Madame’s eyes were full of tears, which fell from time to time 
as she looked into every face around, as if m search of all our 
thoughts Her son, whose eyes too were red, she would not 
give a glance to ; nor to Monsieur all three ate scarcely any- 
thing I remarked that the King offered Madame nearly all 
the dishes that were before him, and that she refused with an 
air of rudeness which did not, however, check his j)ohteness 
It was furthermore noticeable that, after leaving the table, he 
made to Madame a very marked and very low reverence, during 
which she performed so complete a pirouette, that the Ehng 
on raising his head found nothing but her back before him, 
removed about a step further towards the door 
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On the morrow we went aa tuual to wwt m the gallery for 
the breaking up of the counoh and for the Kings Mfum 
Madame came thera Her son approached her, as he did erer^ 
day, to kifls her haD(h At that very moment she gare him • 
box on the ear so sonoroas that it was heard seyeral stepe 
distant. Such treatment in presenoe of all the Court cotot^ 
with non famfi n tMs unfortunate pnnee, and overwhelmed the 
infinite number of spectators, of whom I was one, with pro- 
digious astonishment 

That day the immense dowry was declared, and on Sunday 
there was a grand baD, that is, a ball opened hy a branU, which 
settled the order of the dancing throughout the evening Mon 
seigneur the Duo de Bcuigogne danced on this occasion for the 
first time , and led ofi* the hranl^ with Mademoiselle. I danced 
also for tbe first time at Court. My partner was Mademoiselle 
de Souiches, daughter of the Grand Pr^vftt she danced excel 
leutly I had been that morning to wait on Madame, who 
could not refram from saym^ m a sharp and angry voice, that 
I was doubtlees very glad of the promise of so many halls — 
that this was natural at my hut that, for her part^ she 
was old and wished they were well over A few days after, 
tbe contract of mamnge was signed in the cloeet of the King, 
and in the presence of all the Court. The same day the bouse- 
bold of the future Ducheese de Chartree was declared The 
King gave her a first geotieman nsher and a Dame dAtoura, 
until then reserved to the daughters of France, and a lady of 
honour in order to carry out completely so strange a novelty 
I must say something about the persons who composed this 
household. 

M. de VillarB was genUemao usher he was grandson of a 
recorder of Coindnen and one of the beat made men In France. 
There was a great deal of fighting in bis young days, and be 
had acquired a reputation for courage and akfll To these 
quaiitiea he owed his fortune M. de Nemours was his 
patron and, in a duel which bo had with iL de Beaufort, took 
Villars for second. M. de Nemours was killed but Villari was 
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Victorious against bis adversary,'^ and passed into the service 
of tbe Pnnce de Conti as one of his gentlemen He succeeded 
in gaining confidence in his new employment, so much so, that 
the marriage which afteiwaids took place between the Prince 
de Conti and the niece of Cardinal iMazarin was brought about 
in part by his assistance He became the confidant of the 
married pair, and their bond of union witli tlie Cardinal His 
position gave him an opportunity of mixing in society much 
above him , but on thi*; he never presumed His face was his 
passport with the ladies* he wa*^ gallant, even discreet, and 
this means was not umweful to him He plea^-ed Hadame 
Scarron, whoi* upon the tlirone never foigot the fnendships of 
this kind, so freely intimate, which vhe had formed as a private 
person Yillars was employed in diplomacy, and from honour 
to honour, at last reached tlie order of tlie Saint Esprit, in 


1C9S, Bis wife was full of wit, and scandalously inclined 
Both were verj* poor — and alwa\'*' dangled about the Court 
where they had many powerful fnends, 

Tbe Mai ech ale de R-'ch efort wa'' lady of honour. She was 
ofthe house of ^lontmorency — a widow — handsome — sprightly, 
Conned by nature to live at Cbuit — apt for gallantry and 


latngues, foil of worldly cleverness, from living much m the 
World, With little cleverness of any other kind, nearly enough 
hranj- post and any ba^anes^ de Louvois found her suited 
to his taste, and she accommodated her-elf very well to hi^ 
and to the display she made by thi= intiroscy^ Sh- 
^tways became the friend of every new mistress of the Kregj 
when he favoured dladame de Soubise, it was at 
^ house that she waited, with closed doors, for ^ 


theKui! 


g£ valet, who led her by private waj^ -- ^ 

^^rechale herself has related to rce how one d-y 

to get rid of the preople that Hadac^ ^ ^ 


= fc his Ifrfsry^ 


^-d to get rid of the pteople that iladaire ^ y ^ ^ 
not had time to announce her arriv^j'^j'^^-r 
- how she almc.t died of fidght led 
' the interview ’oe broken ofi* if be arTTW- 
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company liad departed. The Marfchale de Roohofort wm In 
thifl way the friend of Meedamee de la Vtlliftre de Montespan 
and de Sonbise , and she became the friend of Madame de Mam 
tenon, to whom she attached herself in proportion as she saw 
her favour increase. She had, at the marriage of llonseigneor, 
been made Dame d Atonra to the new Dauphiness , and, if people 
were astonished at that, they were also astonished to see her 
lady of honour to on * illegitimate grand-daughter of France.* 

The Comtease de Maflly was Dame d Atoura She was related 
to Madame de Mamtenou, to whose favour she owed her mar 
nage wilh the Count de MaiUy She had come to Pans with 
all her provmmal awlcwardness, and from want of wit, had 
never been able to get nd of it. On the contrary she grafted 
thereon an immenae conoeit, oauaed by the favour of Madame 
de Mamtenon. To complete the honaehold,came M.de Fontaine* 
Martel, poor and gouty who was first master of the horaa 

On the Monday before Shrove Tueeday all the mamage 
party end the bnde and bridegroom superbly dreesed npaired, 
a little before mid-day to the closet of the King, and afterwards 
to the chapel It was arranged, as usual, for the Masa of the 
King, excepting that between his place and the altar were two 
cushions for the bnde and bndegroom, who turned their baeki 
to the King Cardmal de Bouillon, in fall robes, mamed them, 
and said Mass. From the chapel all the company went to 
table it was of horee-shoe shape. The Pnnoes and Pnn- 
cosses of the blood were placed at the nght and at the left, 
according to their rank temiinated by the two fll^tlmsts 
children of the King, and, for the first time, after them, the 
Dochesee de Vemoull so that M. de Vemouil illegitimate »0Q 
of Henry IV., became thus ** Pnuoe of the bloc^ so many 
yeara after his death without having ever suspected it. The 
Duo dTIrAs thought this so amuemg that he marched in front 
of the Duchosso crying out, as loud ns he could — ■ Place, place 
for Madame CharioUe Siguier T* In the afternoon the Km? 

♦ The Dochcwti de Venwan Wb* eecosJ duf^hter of the Chsocelier 
8<gtiler I h»T« left thu 6o» ptor ■> oTcmrie* at prt*errt, m «» 
bow moch wit BOCMtiroeB depend* on aremnetm ce e- tepe cU lly the wn o* 
rKibltB. * 
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and Queen of England came to Versailles, with their Couit 
There was a great concert , and the play-tables wore set out 
The supper was similar to the dinner. Afterwards the married 
couple were led into the apaitment of the new Duchesse de 
Chartres The Queen of England gave the Duchesse her 
chemise ; and the shirt of the Due was given to him by the 
King, who had at first refused on the plea that he was in too 
unhappy circumstances The benediction of the bed was pro- 
nounced by the Cardinal de Bouillon, wlio kept us all waiting 
for a quarter of an hour ; which made people say that such airs 
httle became a man returned as he was from a long exile, to 
which he had been sent because he had had the madness to 
refuse the nuptial benediction to Madame la Duchesse unless 
admitted to the royal banquet 

On Shrove Tuesda}'-, there was a giand toilette of the 
Duchesse de Chartres, to which the King and all the Court 
came , and m the evemng a grand ball, similar to that which 
had just taken place, except that the new Duchesse de Chartres 
was led out by the Due de Bourgogne Every one wore the 
same dress, and had the same partner as before 

I cannot pass over m silence a very ridiculous adventure 
which occurred at both of these balls A son of Montbron, no 
more made to dance at Court than his father was to be chevalier 
of the order (to which, however, he was promoted in 1688), 
was among the company He had been asked if he danced 
well , and he had rephed with a confidence which made every 
one hope that the contrary was the case Every one was 
satisfied From the very first bow, he became confused, and 
he lost step at once He tried to divert attention from his 
mistake by afiected attitudes, and carrymg his arms high , but 
this made him only more ridiculous, and excited burats of 
laughter, which, in despite of the respect due to the person of 
the King (who likewise had great difficulty to hinder liiinsolf 
from laughing), degenerated at length into regular liooting. 
On the moriow, instead of flying the Court or liolding Jiia 
tongue, he excused himself by saying that the prosonco of tlio 
King had disconcerted him, and promised marvels for I, ho ball 
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■whloh wBfl to follow He wm one of my friends, and I felt for 
him I should even have warned him against a second attempt, 
if the very different success I had met with had not made me 
fear that my advice would be taken m ill part As soon as he 
began to dance at the second baQ, those who were near stood 
up those who were far off climbed wherever they could to get 
a Bight, and the shouts of laughter were mmgled with clap- 
ping of bands. Every one, even the King hlm«Alf, laughed 
heartily and most of us quite loud, so that I do not think any 
one was ever treated so before. Montbron disappeared un 
mediately afterwards, and did not show himself again for a 
long time. It was a pity be exposed himself to this defeat, for 
he was an honourable and brave man. 

Ash Wednesday put an end to all these sad r^oioings by 
oommand, and only the expected itgoiongs were spoken of. 
IL da Maine wished to marry The King tned to turn bun 
from it, and said frankly to him, that it was not for snob u he 
to make a lineage. But preesed by Madame de Maintenon, 
who bad educated M. du Maine, and who felt for him as a 
nurse, the King resolved to manry bun to a daughter of the 
Prinoe de OondA The Prince was greatly pleased ot the pro- 
ject. He bad three daughtera for M. du Marne to chooee from 
all three were extremely little An inch of height, that the 
second had above the others, procurod for her the preference, 
much to the gnef of the eldest, who was beautiful and 
end who dearly wished to escape from the slavery in which 
her father kept her The dignity with which she boro ho 
disappointment was admired by every one but it cost her an 
effort that ruined her health. The mamage once arranged, 
was celebrated on the IlHh of March much in the aame manner 
as hod been that of the Duo de Chartres. Mndame de Saint 
Vallery was appointed lady of honour to Madame du Maine 
end M, de Montchevreull gentleman of the chamber. Tills last 
had been one of the friends of Madame de Maintenon when she 
was Madame Seaxron. Montchevrouil was a very honest roan, 
modest, brave but thick headedL His wife was a tall creature 
meagre, and yellow who laughed sillily and showed long and 
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Ugly teeth ; who was extremely devout, of a compassed mien, 
and who only wanted a broomstick to be a perfect witch. 
Without possessmg any wit, she had so captivated Madame de 
Maintenon, that the latter saw only with her eyes All the 
ladies of the Court were under her surveillance they depended 
upon her for their distinctions, and often for their fortunes* 
Everybody, from the ministeis to the daughters of the King, 
trembled before her The King himself showed her the most 
marked consideration She was of all the Court journeys, and 
always with Madame de Maintenon. 

The marriage of M du Maine caused a rupture between the 
Pimcess de Cond4 and the Duchess of Hanover her sister, who 
had strongly desired M du Marne for one of her daughters, and 
who pretended that the Pnnce de Conde had cut the grass 
from under her feet She lived m Pans, makmg a display 
quite unsuited to her rank, and had even carried it so far as to 
go about with two coaches and many hvery servants With 
this state one day she met in the streets the coach of Madame 
de Boudlon, which the servants of the German woman forced 
to give way to their mistress’s. The Boudlons, piqued to 
excess, resolved to be revenged. One day, when they knew 
the Duchess was going to the play, they went there attended 
by a numerous hvery Their servants had orders to pick a 
quarrel with those of the Duchess They executed these orders 
completely , the servants of the Duchess were thoroughly 
thi ashed — ^the harness of her horses cut — her coaches mal- 
treated. The Duchess made a great fuss, and complained to 
the King, but he would not mix himself in the matter She 
was so outraged, that she resolved to retire into Germany, and 
in a very few months did so. 

My year of service m the Musketeers being over, the Kmg, 
after a time, gave me, without purchase, a company of cavalry 
m the Boyal Roussillon, m garrison at Mons, and just then 
very incomplete I thanked the Kmg, who rephed to me very 
obhgmgly The company was entirely made up in a fort- 
night This was towaids the middle of April 

A little before, that is, on the 27th o± March, the Kmg made 
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seven nBvr mar^chals of France. They wero the Comte do 
Choucrah the Doc do VJUeroy the Marquia do Joyense, Tour- 
ville the Dnc do NoaiUee, the Marquis do Boufflera, and Gabnat 
These promobona caosed very grtait discontent. Complaint 
TTas more cspeaally made that the Bno do Choisonl had not 
been named The can»o of hia cxcloaion is ennous TTlw wife 
beautiful vnth the fonn of a goddess, — notonous for tho nnm 
her of her galhuitnea — n^as very intimate with tho Pnnoesa do 
Conb. The King not liking such a companion for his daughter 
gave the Buc do Cholseul to xmdenrtand that the public dis- 
orders of the Duchess offended him If the Duke would send 
her into a convent, the Mor^chaTs hhton would be hm. The 
Duo do Cboiseul, indignant that the reward of hia services in 
the war was attached to a domesbe affair which concerned 
himself alone, refused promobon on snch terms. He thus lost 
the b&ton ond what was worse for him, the Bnchesse soon 
after was driven from Court, ond to misbehaved herself, that at 
last he could endure her no longer drove her away hunsolf, 
and sepATUted from her for e\ er 

MAdemoisene->-la grande Mademoiselle, os she was called to 
distinguish her from tho daughter of Monaaeoi^-or to call her 
bj her name Mademoiselle de Montpenaier— -died on Sundaj 
the 5th of April at her palace of the Luxembourg sixty throe 
years of age, and the richest pnvato princess in Europe. She 
mterested heraelf much in those who were related to her even 
to the lowest degree, and wore monnuug for them however far 
removed It » well known from all the memoin of the time, 
that she was greatlj in lore with M de Lauzun, and that she 
suffered much when tho King withheld bis pennisswn to their 
mamage. IL de Louxun was so enraged that ho could not 
contain himself and at last went to far beyond bounds, that he 
was sent pnsouer to Pignerol, wbero hs remained extremely 
lU treated, for ten vcaia. The offeebon of Mademoiselle did 
not grow cold by sepaTabon. The King profited by it, to make 
il de Louxun buv his Ubertj at her expense, and thus enriched 
M du Maine. He alwava gave out that he bad mamed Made- 
moiselle and anpenred before tbe King, after her death, m a 
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long cloak, wbicli gave great displeasure. He also assumed 
ever afterwards a dark brown livery, as an eternal expression 
of his grief for Mademoiselle, of whom he had portraits every- 
where. As for Mademoiselle, the Eling never quite forgave lior 
the day of Saint Antoine , and I heard him once at supper re- 
proach her in jest, for having fired the cannons of the Bastille 
upon his troops She was a little embarrassed, but she got out 
of the difl&culty very well 

Her body was laid out with great state, watched for several 
days, two hours at a time, by a duchess or a princess, and by 
two ladies of quality The Comtesse de Soissons refused to 
take part in this watching, and would not obey until the King 
threatened to dismiss her from the Court A very ridiculous 
accident happened in the midst of this ceremony. The urn 
containing the entrails fell over, with a frightful noise and a 
stink sudden and intolerable The ladie.s, the heralds, the 
psalmodists, everybody present fled, in confusion. Every one 
tried to gain the door first The eritiails had been badly 
embalmed, and it was their fermentation wliich caused the 
accident They were soon perfumed and put in older, and 
everybody laughed at this mishap. These entrails were in the 
end carried to the C^lestins, the heart to Val de Gr^e, and the 
body to the Cathedral of Saint Denis, followed by a numerous 
company. 
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CHAPTER HL 

Death of mj Iktheff—Aneedotag of Lcnm Xm.— The Qwiiiua de Ekhe- 
lieu— The Duo de BeQmrde— Madame de Haotefoet— Mj Father'e 
T i n wry — Hli Betriooe and Reward — A Duel aniust l*w— An antwer 
to a Libel — M de la Botdtefouoaold — M t Fktner’e Qratitude to Loola 
YTTT 

On Mfty Srd, 1693 the King umoonced his mtontioii of phwing 
himself at the head of hu army in FlandeTS end, having made 
certain alterations In the rule of precedence of the marichals of 
Franoe, soon after b^;an the campaign. I have here, however 
to draw attention to my pnvate aftoirB, for on the above- 
mentioned day at ten o'olo^ in the morning I bad the mis* 
fortnne to lose my father He was rnghty-Beven years of age, 
and had been m bad health for some time with a tonch of gout 
daring the last three weeka. On the day m question he had 
dined as nsnal with his Mends, had retired to bed and, while 
tfillnng to those around hhn there all at once gave three violent 
aigha. He was dead almost before it was perceived that he 
was HI, there was no more oil m the lAmp. 

I learned this ead news after seeing tlie Kmg to bed , fais 
Wnjesty was to purge himself on the morrow The night was 
given to the just sentiments of nature but the next daj I 
went early to visit Bontems and then the Hue de BeauviUiers* 
who promised to aak the King as soon as his curtains were 
opened to grant me the offices my father had held. The King 
very graciously complied with his request, and In the afternoon 
said many obliging things to me, particularly exprcasing hw 
regret that my father had not been able to receive the 
last sacraments, I was able to saj thst a very ibort time 
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before, my father had retired for several days to Samt Lazare, 
where was his confessor, and added something on the piety of 
his life The King exhoilied me to behave well, and promised 
to take care of me When father was fimt taken dl, 
several persons, amongst others, D’Aubigne, brother of Madame 
de Maintenon, had asked for the governorship of Blaye But 
the King refused them all, and said very bluntly to D’Aubign^, 
“ Is there not a son 1" He had, m fact, always given my father 
to understand I should succeed him, although generally he did 
not allow offices to descend from father to son. 

Let me say a few words about my fathei Our famil}’’ in 
my grandfather’s time had become impoverished, and my 
father was early sent to the Court as page to Louis XIII It 
was very customary then for the sons of i educed gentlemen to 
accept this occupation The King was passionately fond of 
huntmg, an amusement that was earned on with far less state, 
without that abundance of dogs, and foUoweis, and conve- 
nience of all kmds which his successor introduced, and espe- 
cially without roads through the forests My father, who 
noticed the impatience of the Bang at the delays that occurred 
in changing horses, thought of turmng the head of the horse 
he brought towards the crupper of that which the King 
quitted. By this means, without putting his feet to the 
ground, his Majesty, who was active, jumped from one horse 
to another He was so pleased that whenever he changed 
horses, he asked for this same page From that tune my 
lather grew day by day in favour The King made him Chief 
Ecuyer, and in course of years bestowed other rewards upon 
him, created him Due and peer of France, and gave him the 
Government of Blaye My father, much attached to the King, 
followed him in all his expeditions, several times commanded 
the cavalry of the army, was commander-in-chief of all the 
am^rebans of the kingdom, and acquired great reputation m 
the field for his valour and skill With Cardinal Richeheu he 
was mtimate without sympathy, and more than once, but 
notably on the famous Day of the Dupes, rendered signal 
service to that mmister My father used often to be staitled 
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Ottt of hj* ftlccp in the middle of ihe night bj* a vniet, inth 
n tapct in hi» hMid> dmwing the curtain — having bohmd him 
the Omhnal de Hicheheo, rrho rronld often take the taper and 
•it dorm upon tho bed and exclaim that he rra* a lost man, 
and ask my fiithera adnco upon neira that ho had received or 
on quarrel* he had had mth the King AVhen all Pans wna 
m consternation at the *nccc» of the Spaniard*, rrho had 
crossed the frontier, taken Oorbie, and seized all the countrv 
aa far a* Conlpl^gne, the King insi*ted on my father bting 
present at the conned rrhicdi rras then held. The Oarduial de 
Richelieu maintained that the King ahonld retreat bevond the 
Seitie and all the awcmbly seemed of that opmion. But the 
King m A speech which lasted a quarter of an hoar opposed 
this>and eaid that to retreat at such a moment would he to in- 
crease. the general disorder Then turning to my father ho 
ordered him to bo prepared to deport for ^rbio on the nior 
tow. With as many of hia men a* he could get i«id> The 
hwtonc* and the memoirs of the lime show that this Wd step 
saved the state The Ordinal, great man as ho was, trembled, 
until the first app^amnceof suceeas when he grew bold enough 
to join the Kir^ Thm i» a speomen of the conduct of that 
weak King governed by that first minuttcr to whom poet* and 
hrttermns have givim the glotj they have stripped from lu* 
matter, a*, for initance all the weak* of the negc of RoJielle 
and tho invention and onhcaid-of suecesa of the celebrated 
dvko all solclv due to the late King J 

Louis XJIL lo>Td mv father, but be could scold him at 
times. On two occa.*ions he did so. The hist, a* mv father 
has Tvlatcd to me was on account of the Due de Bellegsrde 
The Duke was in disgrace, nnd had been exfled. My father 
who was a fnend of his wished to wine to him one day and 
for want of other leisure Vxjiog then much occupied took the 
opfMirtunity of the Kings momentary ahsence to carry out hu 
dewre. Just as he was finishing hi* letter, tiio King cime in 
mv tather tried to hide the paper but the eve* of the King 
Wire too quick for him. WTiai is that p^per T said he, Mv 
father embarTajtW\i admitteil that it was a few words be b*d 
written to M. de Eellepirde. 
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" Let me see it,” said the King , and lie took the paper and 
read it “ I don^t find fault with you,” said he, “ for writing to 
your friends, although in disgrace, for I know you wiU write 
nothing improper , but what displeases me is, that you should 
fail in the respect you owe to a duke and peer, m that, be- 
cause he IS exiled, you should omit to addiess him as Mon- 
scagnewr and then tearing the letter in two, he added, 
“ Write it again after the hunt, and put Monseigneur, as you 
ought ” My father was ver3^ glad to be let off so easily 

The other repiimaud was upon a moie serious subject The 
King was really enamoured of Mademoiselle d’Hautefort Mj'" 
father, young and gallant, could not compiehend why he did 
not gratiij' liis love He believed his reserve to arise from 
timidity, and under this impression proposed one day to the 
King to be his ambassador and to bring the affau* to a satis- 
factory conclusion The King allowed him to speak to tlje 
end, and then assumed a severe air " It is true,” said he, 
“ that I am enamouied of her, that I feel it, that I seek hei, 
that I speak of her wiUiugly and think of hei still moie 
willingly , it is true also that I act thus in spite of myself, 
because I am mortal and have this weakness , but the more 
facility I have as King to gratify myself, the more I ought to 
be on my guard against sin and scandal I pardon you this 
time, but never address to me a similar discourse again if you 
wish that I should continue to love you ” This was a thundei- 
bolt for my father the scales fell from his eyes , the idea of 
the King’s timidity in love disappeared before the display of a 
virtue so pure and so triumphant. 

My lather’s career was for a long time very successful, but 
unfortunately he had an enemy who brought it to an end 
This enemy was M de Chavigny he was secretary of state, 
and had also the war department Either from stupidity or 
malice he had left all the towns m Picardy badly supported ; 
a circumstance the Spaniards knew well how to profit by when 
they took Corbie in 1636 My father had an uncle who com- 
manded in one of these towns. La Capelle, and who had several 
times asked for ammunition and stores without succesa My 
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fether Bpoke upon this subject to ObavigDy to the Cardmal do 
Richelieu, and to the King, but with no good effect. La Ca- 
pelle left without resources, fell like the places around. As 
I have aaid before Louis XUL did not long allow the Spa 
niarde to etgoy the advantage* they had gained All the 
towns in Picardy were soon retaken, and the King, uiged on 
by Chavigny determmod to punish the governors of these 
places for surrendering them so easily My fathers undo was 
mduded with the othera. This injustice was not to be borne. 
My father represented the reel state of the case and used every 
effort to save his unde bnt it was in vain. Stung to the 
quick he demanded permission to retire and was allowed to 
do BO. Aocordmgly at the commencement of 1637 he left for 
Blaye, and remained there antQ the death of Ckrdmal Riche> 
lien. Dnnng this retirement the King frequently wrote to 
him, m a langnage th^ had composed so as to speak before 
people without being understood, and I possess still many of 
these letters, with much regret that I am ignorant of their 
contents. 

Ohavigny served mv father another ill turn. At the Osr 
dioal 8 death my ftther had returned to the Coort and was in 
greater favour ever Just before Louis XI I J. died, ho 
gave my father the place of first master of the horse, but left 
hiB name blank m the paper fl^nng the appointment The 
paper was given into the bands of Chavigny At the King's 
death he had the viUony in concert with the Queen regent to 
fill m the name of Oomte d'Harcourt, instead of that the King 
had instructed him of The indignation of my father was 
great, but os ho could obtam no redress, he retrod once again 
to hiB Government of Blaye. Notwithstanding the manner m 
which he had boon treated by the Queen regent he stoutly de- 
fended her cause when the civil war broke out led by M lo 
Prince. He garrisoned Blaye at his own expense meurnng 
thereby debts which hung upon him all his life and which 
I feel the effects of atiU. and repulsed all attempts of fnends to 
corrupt his loynltv The Que^ and Matann conld not dose 
their e>*es to his devotion, and oflered him while the war was 
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still going on, a mavechal’s b^Lton, or the title of foreign prince. 
But he refused both, and the offer was not renewed when the 
war ended These disturbances over, and Louis XIV being 
married, my fathei came again to Pans, where he had many 
fi lends He had mamed in 1644*, and had had, as I have said, 
one only daughter His ivife dying in 1670, and leaving him 
without male children, he determined, however much he might 
be afflicted at the loss he had sustained, to marry again, 
although old He carried out his resolution in October of the 

O 

same year, and was very pleased with the choice he had made. 
He liked his new ivife so much, in fact, that when Madame de 
Montespan obtained for her a place at the Com t, he declined it 
at once At his age — ^it was thus he wrote to Madame de 
Montespan, — he had taken a wife not for the Court, but for 
himself. My mother, who was absent when the letter an- 
nouncing the appointment was sent, felt much i egret, but 
never showed it 

Before I finish this account of my fathei, I will here relate 
adventures which happened to him, and which I ought to have 
placed before his second mamage A disagreement arose 
between my father and M de Vardes, and still existed long 
after everybody thought they were reconciled It was ulti- 
mately agreed that upon an early day, at about twelve o’clock, 
they should meet at the Porte St Honore, then a very deserted 
spot, and that the coach of M de Vardes should run against my 
father’s, and a general quarrel arise between masters and ser- 
vants Under cover of this quarrel, a duel could easily take 
place, and would seem simply to arise out of the broil there 
and then occasioned On the mornmg appomted, my father 
called as usual upon several of his friends, and, takmg one 
of them for second, went to the Porte St Honord ; there every- 
thing fell out just as had been arranged The coach of M de 
Vardes struck agamst the other My father leaped out, M de 
Vardes did the same, and the duel took place. M. de Vardes 
fell, and was disarmed My father wished to make him beg 
for his life , he would not do this, but confessed himself van- 
quished My father’s coach being the nearest, M de Vardes 
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got into it. Ho fainted on the road. They separated artor 
■wards like brave people, and went their way Madjime do 
ChAtillon, Binoe of Meoklonbn^ lodged in one of the lust 
honeee near the Porte St. Honor^ and at the noise made by 
the coaches, put her head to the window and coolly looked 
at the whole of the combat. It soon made a great noisa My 
father was complimented everywhere. IL de Vardes was sent 
for ten or twelve days to the Bastille. My father and he after 
■wards heeame completely reconciled to each other 

The other adventore was of gentler anding The Memoirs 
of M. de la Roohefoncanld appeared. They contained oertam 
atrocious and false statements agamst father who so 
severely resented the calamny, that he eeued a pen, and wrote 
upon the tnargm of the book, " The author has told a he.” 
Not oontent ■with this, he went to the bookseller, whom he 
diaoovered with some difBcolty, for the book was not sold 
pubhcly at first He asked to see all the ooples of the work-— 
prayed promised, threatened, and at last sncceeded in obtam- 
ing them. Then he took a pen and wrote m all of them the 
same marginal note. The astonishment of the bookseller may 
be imagined. He was not long in lettiiig M. de la Iloohe< 
foncaold know what bad happened to his books It may well 
be beheved that be also was astonishedL This affair made 
great noise My father having truth on his side, wished to 
obtain public satisfaction from M. de la Rochefoucauld. 
Fnends, however interposed, and the matter was allowod to 
drop. But M. de la Bo^efoucaold never pardoned my father , 
eo true it is that we leas easily forget the injones we inflict 
than those that wo receive. 

My father passed the reet of his long life surrounded by 
friends, and hdd in high esteem by the King and hb ministers. 
His advice •was often sought for by them and was always aetrd 
upon. He nevercoosoled himself for the loss of Louis XITL to 
whom he owed his advancement and his fortune. Every year 
he kept sacred the day of his death, going to St, Denis, or bold- 
ing s^emnities in his own house If at Blaye VenertUon, 
gratitude tendeniett, ever adorned his lips every time he spoh# 
of that monarch 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Position of the Pnnce of Orange — Strange conduct of the King — Surprise 
and Indignation — Battle of Neerwinden — My Return to Pans — Death 
of La Yauguyon — Symptoms of Madness — vauguyon at the BastiUe — 
Projects of Llamage— ^ de Beauvi^hers — A negotiation for a Wife — 
My failure — Yisit to La Trappe 

After having paid the last duties to my father I betook myself 
to Mons to jom the Royal Roussillon cavalry regiment, in which 
I was captain The Bling, after stopping eight or ten days with 
the ladies at Quesnoy, sent them to Namur, and put himself at 
the head of the army of M- de Boufflers, and camped at Gem' 
bloux, so that his left was only half a league distant from the 
right 'of M de Luxembourg The Pnnce of Orange was en- 
camped at the Abbey of Pure, was unable to receive supplies^ 
and could not leave his position without having the two armies 
of the King to grapple with he entrenched himself in haste, 
and bitterly repented havmg allowed himself to be thus driven 
mto a comer. We knew afterwards that he wrote several times 
to his mtunate friend the Prmce de Yaudemont, — saying that 
he was lost, and that nothmg short of a miracle could save 
hun 

We were m this position, with an army in every way infi- 
mtely superior to that of the Pnnce of Orange, and with four 
whole months before us to profit by our strength, when the 
King declared on the 8th of Jime that he should return to Yer- 
saiUes, and sent off a large detachment of the army mto Germany 
The surprise of the Marechal de Luxembourg was without 
bounds He represented the facility with which the Prmce of 
Orange might now be beaten with one army and pursued by 
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another , and how important it was to draw off detachments 
of the Imperial forces from Germany into Flanders, and how 
by sending an army into Flanders instead of Germany the 
whole of the Low Coontnes wonld be in our power But the 
King would not change hia plans, although M. de Luiemboorg 
went down on hia knees and begged him not to allow such a 
glonoufl opportunity to escape Madame de Mamtenon, by her 
tears when she parted from hie Majesty and her letters smoe 
had brought about this resolution. 

The news bad not spread on the morrow June 9th. I chanced 
to go alone to the quarters of M. de Luxembourg, and was lur 
pnaed to find not a soul there , every one had gone to the 
King’s army Pensively bringing my horse to a stand, I was 
rummatmg on a fret so strange and debating whether I should 
return to my tent or push on to the rojral camp, when up came 
M le Prince de Conti with a auigle page and a groom leading 
a horse. “ What are you doing there T* cued he laughing at 
my surprise. Thereupon he told me he was going to say adieu 
to the King and advised me to do likewise. “ What do you 
mean by saying Adieu T answered I He sent his servants to a 
little di s tan iy i, and begged me to do the same, and with shouts 
of laughter told me about the King s retreat, making tremen 
dona fun of him, despite my youth, for he bad confidenr^ in me. 
I was astonished. We soon after met tho whole company 
coming back and the great people wont turido to talk and 
sneer I then proceeded to pay my respects to the Kmg by 
whom I was honoumbly received. Surprise however was ox 
presmi by tiS faces, sad £adfgnsii<?a 'byaoata. 

The effect of the Kings rotroat, mdeed was incredible, even 
amongst the soldiers and the people. The general officers could 
not l^p nlent upon it, and the inferior officers ipoko loudly, 
with a licence that could not be reatmined. All through the 
army, in the towns, and oven at Courts it was talked about 
opoffiy The courtiens generally so glad to find thomsolves 
again at Veremlles, now declared that they were ashamed to bo 
there aa for tho enemy, they could not contain tholr surprise 
and joy The Prince of Orange said that tho retreat w« a 
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mimcle be could not have hoped for , that ho could scarcely 
beheve in it, but that it had saved his armj’-, and tlio whole of 
the Low Countries In the midst' of all this excitement the 
King ariived with the ladies, on the 25th of June, at Ver- 
sailles 

We gained some successes, however, this year Mar(5chal de 
ViUeroy took Huy in three days, losing onl}'’ a sub-engineer 
and some soldiers On the 29th of July we attacked at dawn 
the Prince of Orange at Neeiwmden, and after twelve hours of 
hard fighting, under a blazing sun, entirel}’' routed him I was 
of the third squadron of the Royal Roussillon, and made five 
charges One of the gold ornaments of my coat was torn away, 
but I received no wound Durmg the battle our brigadiei, 
Quoadt, was killed before my eyes The Due de Feuillade be- 
came thus commander of the brigade We missed him imme- 
diately, and for more than half an hour saw nothing of him , he 
had gone to make his toilette When he retuined he was 
powdered and decked out m a fine red surtout, embroidered with 
silver, and all his trappings and those of his horse were magnifi- 
cent , he acquitted himself with distinction ^ 

Our cavalry stood so well against the fire from the enemy’s 
guns, that the Prince of Orange lost all patience, and turning 
away, exclaimed — “ Oh, the msolent nation !” He fought until 
the last, and retired with the Elector of Hanover only when he 
saw there was no longer any hope After the battle my people 
brought us a leg of mutton and a bottle of wine, which they 
had wisely saved from the previous evenmg, and we attacked 
them in good earnest, as may be believed The enemy lost 
about twenty thousand men, including a large number of officers, 
our loss was not more than half that number We took all 
their cannon, eight mortars, many artillery waggons, a quantity 
of standards, and some pairs of kettle-drums. The victory was 
complete. 

Meanwhile, the army which had been sent to Germany under 
the command of Monseigneui and of the Mar^chal de Lorges, 
did little or nothing The Mar^chal wished to attack Heil- 
bronn, but Monseigneur was opposed to it , and, to the great 

D 
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regret of the pniKnpftl generala and of the troopa, the atta(3k 
was not made, Monseignetir retnmed early to VersaiUea. 

At sea we were more active. The nch merchant fleet of 
Smyrna was attacked by TonrviUe , fifty voasels wore burnt or 
sunk, and twenty -eeven taken, all nobly freighted. This cam- 
paign cost tho English and Batch dear. It u believed their 
loss was more than thirty millions of ^oa. 

The eeason finished with the toting of Oharieroy On the 
16th of September the Mar^ohaJ de Villeroy supported by iL 
de Luxembourg, laid siege to it, and on the 11th of October 
ofler a good defence, the place capitulated. Onr loea was very 
sbghi Oharieroy token, our troops went into winter-quarters, 
and I returned to Oonrt, like the rest The roads and the post- 
ing eervice were In great disorder. Amongst other adventores 
I met with, I was dnven hy a deaf and dmnb poatilhon, who 
stuck me fast m the mud when near Queflnoy At Pont Somt- 
Uaxenee all the horses were retained by hL de Luxembourg. 
Feanng I might be left behind, I told ^e postmaster that I 
was a governor (which was true) and that I would put him in 
jail if he did not give me horses. I should bare been sadly 
puEiled how to do it, but he was simple enough to believe me, 
and gave the horses. I amved however, at last at Paris, and 
found a change at the Oourt which snrpnsod mo. 

Baquin — first doctor of the King and creature of Madame do 
Montespan — had lost nothing of his credit by her removal, but 
bad never been able to get on woU «ith Madame de Mainteoon, 
who looked coldly upon all the fnends of her predoccssor 
Baquin hod a son, an abbd and wearied the King with soHa 
tations on his behalf Madame de Mamtenon seixed tho op- 
portunity when the King was more than nsoally angry with 
Baqum to obtain his djstaissnl it came upon him Uko a 
thunderbolt On the previoae evening the King had spoken to 
him for a long time as usual and had never treated him hotter 
All the Court was astonished alsa Fagon a ^'ery skilful and 
learned man was appointed in his place at the instance of 
Madame do llnlntenon. 

Another event excited less sorprlse than interest On Son 
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day, the 29tli of November, the King learn»^d that La Vauguyon 
had killed himself m his bed, that raoiiiing.by firing twice into 
his throat I must say a few- words about this Vaiiguyon Ho was 
one of the pettiest and poorest gentlemen of France he was well- 
made, but veiy swarthy, with Spanish featiiios, had a charming 
voice, pla3’-ed the guitar and lute very well, and was skilled in 
the arts of gallantly By these talents he had succeeded in 
fiiidincr favour with Madame do Beauvais, much regai ded at the 
Court as having been the King’s fiist mistress I have seen hci — 
old, blear-eyed, and half blind,— at the toilette of the Daiiphmess 
of Bavaria, whei e everybody courted her, because she Avas still 
much considered by the King Under this piotection La Vau- 
guyon succeeded well ; ivas several times sent as ambassadoi to 
foiemn countries, was made councillor of state, and to the 
scandal of everybody, was raised to tlie Older in 1688 Of late 
jmai’s, having no appointments, he had scarcely the means of 
hving, and endeavouied, but without success, to improve Ins 
condition 

Poveity by degrees turned his biain , but a long time passed 
before it was perceived The first proof that he gave of it v'as 
at the house of Madame Pelot, widow of the Chief President of 
the Kouen parliament Playing at hrelan one evening, she 
offered him a stake, and because he would not accept it bantered 
him, and playfuUj^ called him a poltroon. He said nothing, but 
waited until all the rest of the company had left the loom , and 
when he found himself alone with Madame Pelot, he bolted the 
door, clapped his hat on his head, diove lier up against the 
chimney, and holding her head between his two fists, said he 
knew no reason why he should not pound it into a jelly, in order 
to t^ch her to call him poltroon again The poor woman was 
hombly frightened, and made perpendicular curtseys between 
his two fists, and all sorts of excuses At last he let her go, 
more dead than alive She had the generosity to say no syl- 
lable of this occurrence until after his death , she even allowed 
him to come to the house as usual, but took care never to be 
alone with him. 

One day, a long time after this, meeting, in a gallery, at Fon- 
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tamsblean IL de Courtenay Xa VAUgnyon drew hia sword and 
compelled the other to draw alsc^ although there h<ul never been 
the slightest quarrel between them. They were soon separated 
and La Vangxiyon immediately fled to the King, who was just 
then in hia private closet, where nobody ever entered unless 
expressly summoned. But £a Vauguyon turned the key and, 
in spite of the usher on guard, forced his way in. The King m 
great emotion asked him what was the TTm(.tnr Ta Vauguyon 
on hifl knees said he hod been insnlted M de Courtenay 
and de m a nd ed pardon for having drawn his swo r d m the palace 
His Majesty promising to examine the matter with great trouble 
got nd of Ia Vauguyon, As nothing could be made of it, M. 
de Courtenay declaring he had been insulted by La Vanguj on 
and forced to draw his sword, and the other telling the same 
tale both were sent to the BaatiUe. After a abort imprison 
ment they were released, and appeared at the Court as usual 
Another adventure, which succeeded this, threw some light 
npoQ the state of aflaiia. Going to Versaifles, one day, La 
Vauguyon met a groom of the Pnince de Coud£ leading a sad 
died horse he stopped the man, descended from hia coach, 
asked whom the horse belonged to said that the Pnnce would 
not object to his ndmg it, and leapmg upon the animals back, 
gallop^ off The g ro om , all amazed, followed him. La Van 
guyon rode on until ho reached the Bastille, descended there, 
gave a gratuity to the mnn, and dismissed him he then west 
straight to the governor of the prison said ho had had the mis 
fortune to displease the King, and bogged to bo confined there. 
The governor having no orders to do so, refused, and sent off 
an express for Instructioni how to act In reply he was told 
not to receive La Vauguyon whom at last, after great difficulty, 
he prevailed upon to go away This occurrence made great 
noise. Vet even afterwards the King continued to receive La 
Vauguyon at the Court, and to affect to treat him well, although 
everybody else avoided him and was afraid of him. Hu poor 
wife became so affected by these public derangements, that she 
retired from Pans, and shortly afterwards died. This com 
pleted her husband ■ madness , he survit ed her only a month. 
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dying by his oxv^n hand, as I have mentioned. During the 
last two years of his life he carried pistols in his carriage, and 
frequently pointed them at his coachman and postillion It is 
certain that without the assistance of M de Beauvais he would 
often have been brought to the last extremities. Beauvais 
frequently spoke of him to the King ; and it is inconceivable 
that having raised this man to such a point, and having always 
shown him particular kindness, His Majesty should persever- 
ing^y have left him to die of hunger and become mad from 
misery. 

The year finished without any remarkable occurrence. 

My mother, who had been much disquieted for me during 
the campaign, desired strongly that I should not make anothei 
without being married Although very young, I had no re- 
pugnance to marry, but wished to do so accoiding to my own 
inclinations With a large establishment T felt very lonely in 
a, country where credit and consideration do more than all the 
rest Without uncle, aunt, cousins-german, or near relatives, I 
found myself, I say, extremely solitary. 

Among my best friends, as he had been the friend of my 
father, was the Due de Beauvilhers He had always shown 
me much afiection, and I felt a great desire to unite myself to 
his family My mother approved of my inclination, and gave 
me an exact account of my estates and possessions I carried 
it to Versailles, and sought a private interview with M de 
Beauvilliers. At eight o’clock the same evening he received 
me alone m the cabmet of Madame de Beauvilhers. After 
making my compliments to him, I told him my wish, showed 
him the state of my aSairs, and said that all I demanded of him 
was one of his daughters in marriage, and that whatever con- 
tract he thought fit to draw up would be signed by my mother 
and myself without examination 

The Due, who had fixed his eyes upon me all this time, re- 
plied like a man penetrated with gratitude by the offer I had 
made He said, that of his eight daughters the eldest was 
between fourteen and fifteen years old , the second much de- 
formed, and m no way marriageable , the third between twelve 
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and thirteen years of age, and the reet ■were children the eldest 
■wished to enter a convent, and had shown herself firm upon 
that point He seemed inchned to make a difficolty of his 
want of fortune , but, reminding him of the proposition I bad 
made, I said that it was not for fortune I had come to him, not 
even for his daughter whom I had never seen , that it was he 
and Madame de Beauviihers who had charmed me, and whom 
I wished to marry 1 

‘ But, said he, “ if my eldest daughter wishes aheolutaly to 
enter a oonvent T 

“Then” rephed I, " I aak the third of yon. To this he 
olqectod on the ground that if he gave the dowry of the first 
to the third daughter and the first afterwards changed her 
mind and wished to marry he shonld be thrown into an em 
barmssment I rephed that 1 would take the third as though 
the first were to be mamed, and that if she were not the 
difference between what be destined for her and what he 
destined for the third should be given to ma The Dua raising 
bu eyes to heaven, protested that bo bad never been combated 
in this manner and that he was obliged to gather op all his 
forces in order to prevent himself yielding to me that very 
instant. 

On the next day at half past throe, I had another interview 
tritb IL de BcnnvilJjera. With roneb tonderness he declined 
m) proposal resting his refusal upon the inclination his daughter 
had displayed for tho convent — upon his little wealth if the 
mfimage of the third being mado abe should change lier mind 
— and upon other reasons. He spoke to me with much regret 
and fnondflhip and I to him m the ssme manner , and we 
sopamted, unable any longer to speak to each other Two 
daj*s after, however I had another interview with him by bU 
appointment. I endeavoured to overcome tlie objection* tliat 
he made, but all in vain. He could not gi>o me his third 
daughter with the fiiat untuarned and he would not forci. her 
he said, to change her wish of rotmng from the world Hh 
• word*, pious and ole\'ated ougmonted my respect for him and 
dtairo for the marriage. In the evening at the breaking 
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up of the appointment, I could not pi event myself whispering 
in his ear that I should never live happy with anybody but his 
daughter, and without waiting for a reply hastened away I 
had the next evening, at eight o’clock, an interview with 
Madame de Beauvilliers. I argued with her with such pro- 
digious ardour that she was surprised, and, although she did 
not give way, she said she should be inconsolable for the loss 
of me, repeating the same tender and flattering things 
her husband had said before, and with the same eftusion of 
feeling. 

I had yet another inteiwiew with M de Beauvilliers. He 
showed even more affection for me than before, but I could not 
succeed in putting aside his scruples. He unbosomed himself 
afterwards to one of our friends, and m his bitterness said he 
could only console himself by hoping that his children and 
mine might some day intermany, and he praj^ed me to go and 
pass some days at Pans, in order to allow him to seek a truce 
to his grief m my absence We both were m want of it 3 
have judged it fitting to give these details, for they afford a 
key to my exceeding mtimacy with M de Beauvilliers, which 
otherwise, considenng the difference m our ages, might appear 
incomprehensible 

Theie was nothing left for me but to look out for another 
mamage One soon piesented itself, but as soon fell to the 
ground ; and I went to La Trappe to console myself for the 
impossibihty of making an alliance with the Due de Beau- 
villiers 

La Trappe is a place so celebrated and so well known, and 
its reformer so famous, that I shall say but little about it. I 
will, however, mention that this abbey is five leagues from La 
Perte-au-Vidame, or Arnault, which is the real distinctive name 
of this Perte among so many ofher Fertes in France, which 
have preserved the generic name of what they have been, that 
IS to say, forts or forti esses (jvnrvitas) My father had been 
very intimate v/ith M. de la Trappe, and had taken me to 
him 

Although I yfini very young then, M. de la Trappe charmed 
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me, and the sanctity of the place enchanted me. Eveiy year I 
stayed some days there, sometzmes a week at a time, and was 
never bred of admlnng this great and distinguished man. He 
loved me as a son, and I respected him as though he were mv 
father This intimacy, smgalar at my age, I kept secret from 
ereiyhody, and only went to the convent clandestiaely 
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CHAPTER V. 

M. de Luxembourg's Claim of Precedence — Ongm of the Claim — Due de 
Pmey — Character of Harlay — Progress of the Trial— Luxembourg 
and Richelieu — Double-dealing of Harlay — ^The Due de Gesvres — 
Return to the Seat of War — Divers Operations— Origm of these 
Memoirs. 

On my return from La Trappe, I became engaged in an affair 
which made a great noise, and which had many results for me 
M. de Luxembourg, proud of his successes, and of the ap- 
plause of the world at his victories, believed himself sufficiently 
stiong to claim precedence over seventeen dukes, myself among 
the number, to step, m fact, from the eighteenth rank, that he 
held amongst the peers, to the second The following are the 
names and the order in precedence of the dukes he wished to 
supersede : — 

The Due d’ElbcEuf; the Due de Montbazon; the Due de 
Ventadour, the Due de Yendome, the Due de la Trdmodle , 
the Due de Sully , the Due de Chevreuse, the son (minor) of 
the Duchesse de Lesdigui^res-Gondi , the Due de Bnssac , 
Charles d’ Albert, called d’AiUy, the Due de Richeheu, the 
Due de Samt-Simon , the Due de la Rochefoucauld ; the Due 
de la Force , the Due de Yalentinois , the Due de Rohan , the 
Due de Bouillon 

To explain this pretension of M. de Luxembourg, I must give 
some details respecting him and the family whose name he 
bore He was the only son of M de BouteviUe, and had mar- 
ried a descendant of Fran9ois de Luxembourg, Duke of Pmey, 
created Peer of France in 1681. It was a peerage which, in 
default of male successors, went to the temale, but this de- 
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scendant -wia not heir to iL She vna the child of a eecond 
mamage, and by a first mamage her mother had given birth 
to a son and a daughter who were the mheritoTB of the peerage, 
both of whom were still living The eon was, however an 
idiot, had been declared incapable of attending to hia affairs, 
and was shot np in Samt Lasare, at Pans. The danghter had 
taken the veil, and was mistress of the novices at the Abhaje- 
anx Boia. The peerage had thus it might almost be said, become 
extinct, for it was vested \n an Idiot who conld not mnrry (to 
prevent him doing ao he bad been made a Deacon, and he was 
bound ID consequence to remain angle) and in a nnn who was 
equally bound ^ her vows to the same state of celibacy 
When H. de BonteviUe, for that was hia only title then 
married he took the anna and the name of Luxembourg He 
did more. By powerful infinence — notably that of his patron 
the Prmce de Cond^ — he released the idiot deacon from his 
esylon and the nun from her convent, and mdneed them both 
to BUTTender to him their posseesions and their tatles. This 
done, he eommenoed proceedings at once in order to obtam 
legal recoguibon of his right to the dignities be had thna got 
possession of He claimed to be acknowledged Due de Pinoy, 
with all the pnvileges attached to that title os a creation of 
1C8L Foremast among these privilegea was that of taking 
precedence of all dnkes whose title did not go back so Inr as 
tliat year Before any deeWoD was given either for or against 
this claim he was made Dno de Pincy by new letters patent 
dating from 1662 with a danse which left his pretensions to 
the title of liSZ by no roeanir affected by this new creatioD 
M de Luxembourg, however seemed satisfied with wlmt ho 
had obtained and was apparently disposed to parsuo his claim 
no farther Ho was rocoived ns dne and poor in the pniHa 
mojit, took his scat in tho last rank after all the other peers 
and allowed his suit to drop. Since then he liad tried on 
succeasfull^ to gain it by stealth but for several years nothing 
more had been beard of it Now hoso\er he recommenced 
it and with e^er> intention as we soon found to stop at no 
Inlnguo or baseneaa in order to carrj fau point 
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Nearly everybody was in his favour. The Court, though 
not the King, was almost entirely for him; and the town, 
dazzled by the splendour of his exploits was devoted to him. 
The young men legarded him as the protector of then de- 
bauches, for, notwithstanding his age, his conduct was as free 
as theiis He had captivated the troops and the general officers 
In the parliament he had a staunch supporter ni Harlay, the 
Chief President, who led that great body at his will, and whose 
devotion he had acquned to such a degree, that he believed 
that to undeitake and succeed weie only the same things, and 
that this gland affair would scarcely cost him a winter to carl3^ 
Let me say something more of this Halla3^ 

Descended from two celebrated magistmtes, Achille d^Har- 
lay and Clinstopher De Thou, Harlay imitated theii gravity, 
but carried it to a cynical extent, affected then disinteiested- 
ness and modesty, but dishonoured the first by his conduct, and 
the second by a refined pnde which he endeavoured without 
success to conceal He piqued himself, above all things, upon 
his probity and justice, but the mask soon fell Between Peter 
and Paul he maintained the strictest fairness, but as soon as he 
perceived inteiest or favoui to be acquned, he sold himself 
This trial will show him stripped of all disguise He was 
learned in the law, in letters he was second to no one, he was 
well acquainted with history, and knew how, above all, to 
govern his company with an authority which suffered no reply, 
and which no other chief president had ever attained A pha- 
1 isaical austenty rendered him redoubtable by the hcense he 
assumed in his public reprimands, whether to plaintiffs, or 
defendants, advocates or magistrates, so that there was not a 
single person who did not tiemble to have to do with him 
Besides this, sustained in all by the Court (of which he was 
the slave, and the very humble seivant of those who were 
leally in favour), a subtle courtier, a smgularly ciafty pohtician, 
he used all those talents solely to fuither his ambition, his desire 
of dommation, and his thirst of the reputation of a gieat man. 
He was without real honour, secietly of coirupt mannei.s, with 
only outside probity, without humanity even , in one woid, a 
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perfect hypocrite , without faith without law without a God, 
and without a soul , a cruel husbasd, a barbarous father a 
tyraniucal brother a friend of himself alone, wicked by nature 
"—t aking pleasure m insulting, outraging^ and overwhelming 
others, and never in hia life having lost on occasion to do so. 
His wit was great, but was always snbservieiit to his wicked 
Hess. He was s m all , vigorous and thin, with a losenge-ihaped 
&C8, a long aqnilme noee— 6ne, speaking, keen eyes, that 
usually looked furtively at you, but which, if fixed ou a client 
Or a m a g istrate were fit to make him sink mto the earth. He 
Wore narrow robes an almost ecolesiasticai collar and wristband 
to match a brown wig mixed with white, thickly furnished 
but short, and with a great cap over it He affected a bending 
attitude, and walked so with a false air, more hmnUe than 
tnodeet, and always shaved along the walls, to make people 
make way for him with greater noise , and at Vereanios worked 
hia way on 1^ a senes of raspeotiul and, as it wer% shame faced 
bows to the nght and left He held to the King and to hladame 
de Maintenon by knowing their weak aide , and it was he who 
being consulted upon the uuheard«<>f legitnnatlon of chiMreo 
without naming the mother, had aanetioned that illegaUty in 
favour of the King 

Such was the man whoee infiuence was given entirely to our 
opponent 

To assist M de Luxembourg 0 case as much aa possible, the 
celebrated Baane, eo known hy hia play®, and by the order ho 
bad received at that tune to write the history of the King, was 
employed to polish and omaroent h;s pJeaa. Nothing was left 
undone by il de Luxembourg in order to gam this cause. 

1 cannot give all the details of the case, the etatementa made 
on both sidesjandthedefenoes, they would occupycntirovolamea. 
We maintained that iL do Luxembourg waa in no way entitled 
to the precedence he claimed and wo had both law and Justice 
on our Bido. To give InstrucUona to our counsel and to follow 
the progress of the case wo met onco a week seven or eight of 
US at leask those best disposed to gi\-e our time to the matter 
^ong the most punctual was 3L de la Bochefoucauld. I bad 
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been solicited from the commencement to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, and I comphed most wilhngly, apologising for so 
doing to M de Luxembourg, who replied with all the polite- 
ness and gallantry possible, that I could not do less than follow 
an example my father had set me 

The trial having commenced, we soon saw how badly disposed 
the chief pi esident was towards us. He obstructed us m every 
way, and acted against all rules There seemed no means of 
defeatmg his evident intention of judging against us than by 
gaming time, first of all , and to do this we determined to get 
the case adjourned There were, however, only two days at 
our disposal, and that was not enough m order to comply with 
the forms required for such a step. We were aU in the greatest 
embarrassment, when it fortunately came into the head of one 
of our lawyers ,to remind us of a privilege we possessed, by 
which, without much difiiculty, we could obtain what we 
required I was the only one who could, at that moment, make 
use of this privilege I hastened home, at once, to obtam the 
necessary papers, deposited them with the procureur of M de 
Luxembourg, and the adjournment was obtamed. The rage 
of M de Luxembourg was without bounds. When we met he 
would not salute me, and m consequence I discontinued to 
salute him , by which he lost more than I, m his position and 
at his age, and furnished in the rooms and the galleries of Ver- 
sailles a sufficiently ridiculous spectacle In addition to this he 
quarrelled openly with M de Richelieu, and made a bitter attack 
upon him m one of his pleas But M. de Richelieu, meetmg him 
soon after in the Salle des Gardes at Versailles, told him to his 
face that he should soon have a reply , and said that he feared 
him neither on horseback nor on foot — ^neither him nor his 
crew — ^neither in town nor at the Court, nor even in the army, 
nor m any place in the world , and without allowing time for 
a reply he turned on his heel In the end, M de Luxembourg 
found himself so closely pressed that he was glad to apologise 
to M de Richeheu 

After a time om cause, sent back again to the parliament, 
was argued there with the same vigoui, the same partiality. 
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and tlie same iiyuatice as before seeing this we felt that the 
only cotuBe left open to as was to get the case sent before the 
A ss em bly of all the Ohambere. where the Judge*, from their 
number, could not be oorrupted by JI. de Luxembourg and 
where the authority of Hariay was feeble, whde over the Grand 
Cbambre in which the case was at present it was absolute. 
The difficulty was to obtain an assembly of all the Ohambers 
for the power of summoning them was vested solely in Harlay 
However we detcnmned to tiy and gam his consent M. de 
Ohaulnee undertook to go upon this dehcate errand and 
acquitted hunsetf well of his misaion. He pointed out to 
Hariay that evcaybody tvbs convisoed of his leaning towards 
KL de Luxembourg, and that the only way to the convic 

tion that had gone abroad was to comply with our request m 
fine he used eo many argument*^ and ^tb such address, that 
Harlny confused and thrown off his guard and repenting of 
the manner in which he had acted towards ns as being hkely 
to ipjore his interests, gave a positive assurance to hL de 
Ohaulnee that what we asked should be granted. 

We bad scareely finished congratulating oursalves upon this 
unhoped for success, when we fouiHi that we bod to do with a 
mnn whose word was a very sorry support to rest upon. iL 
de Luxembourg, affrighted at the promise Harlay hod given 
made him resolve to break it. Sospectiog this, M. de CTmalnes 
paid another visit to the chief presidedt, who admitted with 
mnoh eonfosion, that be bad obaugod his views, and that it was 
impoesible to oany out what be bod ngreed to. After this wo 
felt that to treat any longer with a mon so perfidious would be 
time lost, and we determined, therefore, to put it out of hla 
power to judge the case at all. 

According to the received maxim vJioever ts at late with the 
eon cannot be jndfjed by the father Harlay had a eon who 
WES advocato-generaL We resolved that one among us should 
bring an action egmnst him. 

After trying in vain to induce the Due de Rohan who was 
the only one of our number who could rendiij have done it, to 
commence a suit against Hariay* aon, we brenn to despair of 
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arriving at our aim. Fortunately for us, the vexation of Har- 
lay became so great at this time, in consequence of the disdain 
with which we treated him, and which we openly published, that 
he extricated us himself fiom our difficulty. We had only t6 
supphcate the Due de Gesvres in the cause (he stad to some of 
our people), and we should obtain what we wanted , for the Due 
de (^svies was his lelative We took him at his word. The 
Due de Gesvres received in two days a summons on our pai t 
Harlay, annoyed "with himself for the advice he had given, 
repented of it . but it was too late , he was declared unable to 
judge the cause, and the case itseK was postponed until the 
next year 

Meanwhile, let me mention a circumstance which should have 
found a place before, and then state what occurred in the 
interval which followed until the trial recommenced 

It was while our proceedings were maldng some httle stir 
that fresh favours were heaped upon the King’s illegitimate 
sons, at the instance of the Kmg himself, and with the con- 
mvance of Harlay, who, for the part he took m the affair, was 
promised the chancellorship when it should become vacant 
The rank of these illegitimate sons was placed just below that 
of the princes of the blood, and just above that of the peers 
even of the oldest creation. This gave us all exceedmg annoy- 
ance . it was the greatest mjury the peeiage could have received, 
and became its leprosy and sore All the peers who could, 
kept themselves aloof from the parhament, when M du Maine, 
M de Vendome, and the Comte de Toulouse, for whom tliis 
anangement was specially made, were received there 

There were several marriages at the Court this winter and 
many very fine balls, at which latter I danced By the spring, 
preparations were leady for fiesh campaigns. My regiment (I 
had bought one at the close of the last season) was ordered to 
jom the army of M. de Luxembourg , but, as I had no desire to 
be under him, I wrote to the King, begging to be exchanged. 
In a short time, to the great vexation, as I know, of M, de 
Luxembourg, my request was granted. The Chevalier de Sully 
went to Flanders m my place, and I to Germany m his. I 
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■Nrent flrat to Scoasona to Bee my regnnenti and m oomeqnence 
of the recoTTiTOPindatJon of tlie King, 'wna more eevero nHth. it 
than I ahonld otherwise have 150011. I eet oot aftenrardfl for 
Strasbourg, where I was surprised with the magnTficenoe of the 
town, and with the number beauty and grandeur of its forti 
ficationa. As from my youth I Icnow and spote German 
perfectly I sought out one of my early (Jennan aoquamtancoe, 
who gave me much pleasure. I stopped six days at Strasbourg 
and then went by the Rhine to PhilipsbaTg On the next 
day after arriving there, I joined the oavahy, which was 
encamped at Oberabeim. 

After several movements — in which we passed and repassed 
the Rhine — but whlidi led to no eGeotive result, we encamped 
for forty days at Qaw Boeoklheim, one of the best and most 
beautifal positions m the wotid, and where we had charming 
weather, although a little disposed to cold. It was in the 
leisure of that birig camp that 1 commenced these memoin, 
mated by the pleasure I took in reading thoee of ilarshal 
Baoompieire, which invited me thus to T^te what I sbouH 
aee in my own tune. 

During this season IL de Noafflce took Palamos, Glrone, and 
the fortreas of Cairtel FoUit m OBtalonla. Thia last was taken 
by the of a eoldier who led on a sm a ll number of his 

oomradea and earned the place by asaault. Nothing was done 
in Italy, and m Flanders M. de Luxembourg came to no eo 
gagement with the Prince of Orange. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

Qurirrels of fhe Princessci;— Mndcmoisello Chom — A DiPp^ccfiU Affair — 
M de Noyon — C!oinic Scoue at the Acad limic — Anger and Forgnenena 
of M do Noyon — M do Noaillea in DiEgmco~-3Io\\ ho gets into Fa\our 
again — M de Vendime in Command — Cliaracter of M do Luxembourg 
— The Trial for Precedence again — An Insolent Lawjcr— Extraordinary' 
Decree. 

After our long rest at the camp of Gaw-Boeckllicim we again 
put ourselves in movement, but without doing much ngamst 
the enemy, and on the 16 th of October I received permission to 
return to Pans Upon my arrival there T learnt that many 
things had occurred since I left. During that time some ad- 
ventures had happened to the Princesses, as tlie three illegiti- 
mate daughters of the King were called foi distinction sake 
Monsieur wished that the Duchesse de Cliartres should always 
call the others “ sister,” but that the others .should never ad- 
dress her except as "Madame.” The Princesse do Conti sub- 
mitted to this, but the other (Madame la Duchesse, being the 
produce of the same love) set heiself to call the Duchesse de 
Chaitres "mignonne” But nothing was less mignonnetlmn 
her face and her figure; and Monsieur, feebng the ridicule, 
complained to the King. The King prohibited very severely 
this famiharity 

While at Tnanon these Pnneesses took it into their heads to 
walk out at night and divert themselves with crackers Either 
from malice or imprudence they let off some one night undei 
the wmdowB of Monsieui, rousing him theieby out of his sleep 
He was so displeased, that he complamed to the King, who 
made him many excuses (scolding the Pnneesses), but had great 
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trouble to appease bun. His anger lasted a long time, and the 
Dnobeeso de Chartres fdt it. I do not know if the other two 
were very sorry Madame la Hachesse was accused of wnting 
some songs upon the Dnohesse de Ohortreo. 

The Pnnceaee de Conti had another adventure, which made 
considerable noise, and which had great results. She had taken 
into her favour dennont, ensign of the gensdarmes and of the 
Guard He had pretended to be enamoured of her and had 
not been repelled for she soon became in love with him. 
dennont had attached himself to the servioe of M, de Luiem 
bourg, and was the merest oreatare in his hnn/ln. At the in 
stigation of de Luxembourg he turned away his regards from 
the Pnnoesse de Oonti, and fixed them upon one of her maids 
of honour — Mademiaelle Ohoin, a great, ugly brown, thick set 
girl, upon whom Monseigneur had lately bestowed his affection 
Monseigneur made no aocret of this, nor did she. Snob being 
the case it oocurred to M de Luxembourg (who knew he was 
no favoante with the King and who built all his hopes of the 
future upon Monseigneur) that dennont, by marrying La 
Chom, might thus secure the favour of ilonseiguonr whoso 
entire confidence she possessed- Clermont was easily per 
suaded that this would be for him a royal road to fortune, and 
he accordingly entered willingly into the scheme which had 
just begun to move, when the campaign commenced and ever) 
body went away to join the armies. 

The King, who partly saw this intrigue, soon made himself 
entirely master of it, by Intercepting the letters which passed 
between the vancvis pasties. He read there the project cf 
Clermont and La Cham to many, and tiius govern Monsei 
gnenr, he saw how IL de Luxembourg was the soul of this 
scheme, and the marvels to himself be expected from it Tlie 
letters Clermont bad received from the Pnneesso de Conti he 
now sent to MademoiscUo la Cboln and alwnj's spoke to her of 
lIouBOigneur as their ■* fat fnend." With this corrcaponderrce 
in hiB hands, the King one day sent for the Princcase do Conti, 
snid m a ie\oro tone that he knew of her weakness for Cler^ 
mont, and, to prove to her how bodlj sbo had placed her 
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affection, showed her her own letters to Clermont, and letters 
in which he had spoken most contemptuously of her to La 
Choin. Then, as a cruel punishment, he made her read aloud 
to him the whole of those letters. At this she almost died, and 
threw herself, bathed in tears, at the feet of the Kinj^, scarcely 
able to articulate. Then came sobs, entreaty, despair, and 
rage, and cries for justice and levenge. This was soon ob- 
tained. Mademoiselle la Choin was dnven an ay the next day, 
and M. de Luxembourg had orders to strip Clermont of his 
office, and send him to the most distant part of the kingdom. 
The terror of M. de Luxembourg and the Prince de Conti at 
this discovery may be imagined. Songs increased the noto- 
riety of this strange adventure between the Princess and her 
confidant. 

M. de Noyon had furnished on my return another subject 
for the song-writers, and felt it the more sensibly because 
everybody was diverted at his expense. M. de Noyon was 
extremely vain, and afforded thereby much amusement to the 
King. A chair was vacant at the Academie Fran9aise. The 
King wished it to be given to M. de Noyon, and expressed 
himself to that effect to Dangeau, who was a member. Af 
may be beleived, the prelate was elected without difficulty 
His Majesty testified to the Pnnee de Condd, and to the most 
distmguished persons of the Court, that he should be glad to 
see them at the reception. Thus M. de Noyon was the first 
member of the Academic chosen by the King, and the first 
at whose reception he had taken the trouble to mvite his 
courtiers to attend. 

The Abbd de Caumaxtm was at that time Director of the 
Academie. He knew the vanity of M. de Noyon, and deter- 
mined to divert the pubhc at his expense. He had many 
friends m power, and judged that his pleasantry would be 
overlooked, and even approved He composed, therefore, a 
confused and bombastic discourse in the style of M. de Noyon, 
full of pompous phrases, turning the prelate mto ridicule, 
while they seemed to praise him After finishing this work, 
he was afraid lest it should be thought out of all measure, and. 
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to reaaBTirs himself carded it to IL de Noyon himselC m e 
tcholar might to his master, in order to see whether it folly 
met with his approval. iL de Noyon, so fer from sospectiDg 
snything, was charmed by the disconrse, and aimply made 
a few coTTecdona in. the style. The AbW de Oaomartin re- 
joiced at the sncceas of the snsre he hml Uld, nnd £dt qoite 
bold enough to deliver hie harangue. 

The day came. The Acad^mle was crowded. The King 
and the Oourt were there, all expecting to bo diverted. iL de 
Noyon, salutmg everybody with a satisfection he did not 
dissimulate, made his speech with his usual confidence, and in 
hiB usual atyla. The Abb4 ropbed with a modest air, and with 
a gravity and alowneaa that gave great efiect to bis ndiculoot 
disoourae. The sorprue and pleasure were general, and each 
peraon strove to intoxicate M. de Noyon more and more 
mnlong hnn believe that the speech of the Abh^ was relished 
adely because it had eo wortJ^y praised him. The prelate 
was delighted with the Abb4 and the pnbhcv and conceived 
not the slighteet mistrust 

The noise which this occurrence made may be imagined, 
and the praises IL de Koyon gave himself in relating every- 
where he had aaid, and what had been rephed to him. 

U. de Fans, at whose house he went, thus trramphing, did not 
IHre him, and endeavoured to open his eyes to the humilia- 
tion he bad received. For some time U. de Nco'on would not 
be convinced of the troth, it was not until be had consulted 
with Phre la Chaise that ho believed H. The excess of rage 
and vexation succeeded lh«i to the excess of rapture he bad 
felt In this state he returned to his house, and went the next 
day to VeraaiDeo. There he made the most bitter compIainU 
to the IvTtig, of the Abbd de Oaomartin, by whoee means be 
had become the sport and laughing stock of all the world. 

The King, who had learned what had passed, was himself 
displeased. He ordered Pontcharliain (who was related 
Caumartin) to rebnke the Abb4, and to send him a Ittirt de 
eoeftet, in order that he might go and npeu his brain in bii 
Abbey of Baiay, in Britlan\ and better learn there bow to 
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speak and write Pontchartrain executed the first part of his 
commission, but not the second He pointed out to the King 
that the speech of the Abb6 de Caumartin had been revised 
and corrected by M de Noyon, and that, therefore, this latter 
had only himself to blame in the matter. He declared, too, 
that the Abb6 was very sorry for what he had done, and was 
most willing to beg pardon of M. de Noyon. The Uttre de 
coAihet thus fell to the ground, but not the anger of the prelate 
He was so outraged that he would not see the Abbd, retired 
into his diocese to hide his shame, and remamed there a long 
time 

Upon his return to Paris, however, being taken ill, before 
consenting to receive the sacraments, he sent for the Abb^ 
embraced him, pardoned him, and gave him a diamond ring^ 
that he drew from his finger, and that he begged him to keep 
in memory of him. Nay, more, when he was cuied, he used 
all his influence to reinstate the Abb6 in the esteem of the 
Bang But the Bang could never forgive what had taken 
place, and M. de Noyon, by this giand action, gained only the 
favour of God and the honour of the world, 

I must finish the account ot the war of this year with a 
strange incident M de Noailles, who had been so successful 
in Catalonia, was on very bad terms with Barbezieux, secretary 
of state for the war department Both were in good favour 
with the King, both high in power, both spoiled. The suc- 
cesses in Catalonia had annoyed Barbezieux. They smoothed 
the way for the siege of Barcelona, and that place once taken, 
the very heart of Spain would have been exposed, and M de 
NoaiUes would have gained fresh honours and glory. M. de 
Noailles felt this so completely that he had pressed upon the 
King the siege of Barcelona ; and when the fitting time came 
for undertakmg it, sent a messenger to him with full informa- 
tion of the forces and supplies he lequired Fearing that if he 
wrote out this mformation it might fall into the hands of Bar- 
bezieux, and never reach the King, he simply gave his messen- 
ger instructions by word of mouth, and charged him to deliver 
them so But the very means he had taken to ensure success 
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brought about failure Barborieui, informed hy hia gpies of 
iho departure of the meesengar waylmd him bribed him, and 
induced him to act with the blaokeat perfidy by telhng the 
Kmg quite a difl^erent story to that he we« charged with In 
thia way, the project for the aiege of Barcelona wia entirely 
broken, at the moment for Its execution, and with the moat 
reasonable hopes of aucceea, and upon M. de Noaflles rested 
all the blame. What a thunderbolt this was for him may 
easily be imagined. But the tncL bad been ao well played 
that be could not clear hmnwlf with the King, and all through 
this wmter he remained out of favour 

At last he thought of a means by which he might regain his 
position. He saw the inclinaUon of the King for ha illegiU 
mate children and determined to make a aacnfice in favour of 
one of them, rightly judging that this would be a sure means 
to step back into the conjQdenee be had been so craftily dnven 
firom. Hla aoheme, which he caused to be placed before the 
King, was to go mto Oatalonta at the commencement of the 
next campaign to make a semblance of falling Ql immediately 
upon arriving, to send to YersaiUes a request that he might be 
recaOed, and at the same time a suggestion that M, de Ven 
dftme (who would then be near Nice, under Mar^chal Oatinat) 
should succeed him. In order thnt no time might bo lost nor 
the army left without a general, ho proposed to carry with 
him the letters patent, appomting IL do VcndAme and to send 
thorn to him at the same thee that he sent to be recalled. 

It is impossible to express the relief and satisfadJon with 
which this pro p os i tion was received. The King was delighted 
with it ns with evcrytlimg tending to advance his illegitimate 
ehildran and to put a slight upon the Princes of the blood. 
He could not openly ha\e made thu promotion without cm 
broiling hhnself with the latter, but coming as it would from 
M de Noeillee, ho bad nothing to fear M. de Vcndftme, once 
general of an armj could no longer serve in any other qualJtj 
and would act as a stepping stone for M- do Maine. 

From this moment 11 de Noaille* returned more than ever 
into the pood graces of the King. Eveo thing happened as it 
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had been nrianged But the socict v’Oi. betrayed in the exe- 
cution. Surpiise was felt that at the same moment do 
Noailles sent a lequcst to he recalled, he also sent, and with- 
out waiting for a leply, to call M. do Vcnd6me to the com- 
mand What completely raised the ^ell weie the letters 
patent that he sent immcdiatel}’^ after to M do VendOme, and 
that it was known he could not have icccivcd fiom the King 
in the time that had elapsed. M do Noaillc-. ictnmcd from 
Catalonia, and was received as his addicss mented He 
feigned being lame wth rheumatism, and played the part for a 
long time, but lorgot hini‘'clf occasionally, and made his com- 
pany smile He fixed himself at the Court, and gained there 
much more favour than he could have gained by the war , to 
the CTcat vexation of Barbezietix 

O 

M dc Luxembourg very sti*angely married his daughter at 
this time to the Cheialier dc Soissons (an illegitimate son of 
the Count de Soissons), bi ought out from the greatest ob- 
scurity by the Comtesse dc Nemours, and adopted by her to 
spite hei family. M do Luxcinbouig did not long survive this 
fine marriage. At sixty-seven years of age he believed him- 
self twenty-five, and lived accordingly. The want of genuine 
intrigues, from which his age and his lace excluded him, he 
supphed by money-power , and his lnt)nlac3^ and that of his 
son, with the Prince de Conti and Albergotti was kept up 
almost entirely by the community of their habits, and the 
secret parties of pleasuie they concocted together. All the 
burden of marches, of orders of subsistence, fell upon a subor- 
dinate Nothing could be more exact than the coiip d’ayd of 
M de Luxembourg — nobody could be more bnlliant, more 
sagacious, more penetrating than he before the enemy oi in 
battle, and this, too, with an audacity, an ease, and at the 
same tune a coolness, which allowed him to see all and fore- 
see all under the hottest fire, and in the most immment 
danger. It was at such times that he was great Foi 
the rest he was idleness itself He rarely walked unless ab- 
solutely obbged, — spent his time in gaming, or in conversation 
with his famibars ; and had every evening a supper with a 
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ehooen few (needy alweya the »mfl) , end if noer » town, the 
eei were alw »78 egreoebly mingled with them. When thus 
oocupied, he was loaocecsible to everybody and if anything 
pressing happened, it was hia eubordmate who attended to it. 
Such was at the army the life of this great general, and such 
it was at Pans, except that the Court and the great world 
occupied his days, and hw pleasures the evenings. At last, 
age, temperament, and oonstitation betrayed him. He fell ill 
at Versailles. Given over by Fngon, the Kings physician 
Coretti, an Italian who had secrets of his own undertook his 
cure, and relieved him, but only for a short time. His door 
during this lUneaa was besieged by all the Court. The King 
sent to inquire after him but it was more for appearance sake 
than from sympathy for I have already remarked that the 
King did not like him. The brillianoy of his campaigns, and 
the difficulty of replaang him caused all the disquietuda 
Becoming worse M de Luxembourg received the sacraments, 
showed some religion and firmness, and died on the moimogof 
the 4th of January, 1695 the flflh day of his illness, much re> 
gretted by many people, but personally esteemed by none, and 
loved by very few 

Not one of the Dues M. de Luxembourg bad attacked went 
to see him danng his lUness. I neither wont nor sent,al 
though at Versailles, and I must admit that I felt my de- 
liverance from such an enemy 

Here, perhaps, I may as well relate the result of the trial in 
which we wore engaged and wbicb after the death of iL de 
Luxembourg, was contmoed by his son It was not judged 
until the following year I have shown that by our irapli 
eating the Due de Gesvres, the Chief Premdent had been de- 
clared Incapable of trying the case The rage he conceived 
against us cannot bo expressed and, great actor that ho waa, 
he could not hide it. All hli endeavour afterwards was to do 
what he could against ua the rest of the mask fell and the 
ieformlty of the judge appeared in the man stripped of ill 
dugube. 

Wo immediately signified to M. de Laxeroboorg that ho 
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must choose between the letters patent of 1681 and those 
of 1662 If he abandoned the first the case fell through , in 
repudiating the last he renounced tlie certainty of being duke 
and peer after us ; and ran the risk of being reduced to an 
inferior title previously granted to him The position was a 
delicate one , he was aflrighted ; but after much consultation 
he resolved to i un aU risks and maintain his pretensions It 
thus simply became a question of his right to the title of 
Due de Piney, with the privilege attached to it as a creation 
of 1581. 

In the sprmg of 1696 the case was at last brought on, before 
the assembly ot all the chambers Myself and the other Dues 
seated ourselves in court to hear the proceedings Tlie tnal 
commenced All the facts and particulars of the cause were 
brought foiward Our advocates spoke, and then few doubted 
but that we should gain the victory M. de Luxembourg’s 
advocate, Dumont, was next heard He was very audacious, 
and spoke so insolently of us, saying, in Scripture phraseology, 
that we honoured the King with our bps, whilst our hearts 
were far from him, that I could not contain myself I was 
seated between the Due de la Bochefoucauld and the Due 
d’Estr^es I stood up, crying out against the imposture of this 
knave, and calling for justice on him M, de la Rochefoucauld 
pulled me back, made me keep silent, and I plunged doivn into 
my seat more from anger against him than against the advo- 
cate My movement excited a murmur We might on the 
instant have had justice against Dumont, but the opportunity 
had passed for us to ask for it, and the Pr&ident de Maisons 
made a slight excuse for him We complamed, however, after- 
wards to the King, who expressed his sui prise that Dumont 
had not been stopped in the midst of his speech 

The summing up was made by D’Aguesseau, who acquitted 
himself of the task with much eloquence and impartiahty. 
His speech lasted two days This being over, the court was 
cleared, and the judges were left alone to dehberate upon theu 
verdict Some time after we were called in to hear that ver- 
dict given It was in favour of M de Luxembouig in so fai as 
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the title dfttmg from IdbU was concenied , hat the conndenition 
of hii claun to the title of 1581 ^ras a^^joamed indofinjtelv, *o 
that he remained exactly in the same position u hw fethcr 

It waa with difficulty we could believe in a decree so niyurt 
and 80 novel, and whi^ decided a question that was not under 
dispute. I waa outraged, but I endeavo u red to contain mv 
•elf I spoke to IL de la Rochefoucauld , I tried to make him 
listen to me and to agree that w© should complain to the King, 
but X spoke to a man funoua, incapable of understanding anv- 
thiug or of doing anx'thing Retnrning to my oum house I 
wrote a letter to the King m which I complained of the opinion 
of the judge*. 1 also pointed out, that when everybody had 
been ordered to retire from the council chamber, Harlay and 
his secretary bad been allowed to reroam, f u these and other 
grounds I begged the King to grant a new tnah 

I earned this letter to the Due de la Tnanoille but I could 
not get him to look at it I retunicd home more vexed if 
potsihle than when I left. The King neverthelew, was ex- 
ceediDglv dissatisfied with the Judgment. He expLuned hns 
self to that effect at his dmner and in a manner but litUs 
ad\'antageous to the Parliament, and prepared himself to receive 
the complaints he expected would be laid before hun. But 
the obstinacy of IL de la Rochefoucnnld, which turned into 
vexation against himself rendered it imposslblo for ua to take 
any steps in the matter and to o\‘erwhelmcd xno with dis- 
pleasure, that I retired to La Tnfpc dating Passicin \\ eck in 
order to recover myself 

At my return I learned that tic King had spoken of this 
judgment to the Chief President, and that that magutrate had 
blamed if saying the cause was rodohitahly outs, and that he 
had always thought K) I If be thought fo, why oppose us w 
long T and if he did not think so, what a prevaricator was he 
to reply with this tUttery so as to be m acxonl with the Km;: 
The judge* themselves were a«hamed of their vcrdj*t acJ 
excused themselves font on the ground of their cotnpaa ion fo* 
the state in which if de Luxembourg wouH have I'een placed 
bad be loit the title of lCui.and upon its Iving lmro**ih c 
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"that he should gain the one of 1681, of which they had left 
hjm the chimera. M. de Luxembourg was accordingly received 
at the Parliament on the 4th of the following May, with the 
rank of 1662 He came and vi'sited all of us, but we would 
have no intercourse with him or with his judges To the 
Advocate-General, D’Aguesseau, we earned our thanka 
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mai^ — A nav Propo«d cf Varrlage — Mj Marriage — lhat ef M da 
Lanxan — Ita Bemlt — I a FoDtafne and hBg nard— -IlliSaa ol the Mar^ehal 
de Lorgce— OperatknM oo the Bhtne — Yulage of Bedcachnin^An £td> 
■ode 01 War — O a w ai d l oe of M. do Maine — Deepair of th* King, Tho 
takea a Knare in the Act— Bon Mot of M. d^bool 

TH 08 ended thts long end imporUnt cue , end now let me go 
bade again to the events of the previon* year 
Towards the end of the susuner and the oommenoement of 
the winter of 1695 negotiations for peace were set on foot by 
the Bong Harley, eon in law of onr enemy, wu sent to 
Haestricht to sound the Ihitdi. Bnt in proportion as they 
eaw peace desired were they leas inclined to listen to terms. 
They had even the impudence to icaiDaBte to HarUy whose 
paleness and tidunese were extraordinary that they took him 
for a sample of tbe reduced state of Fiance I He without 
getting angry replied pleasantly, that If they wonld give him 
the thne to send for his wife, they wonld, perhaps, conceive 
another opinion of tbe position of the realm. In eflect, she 
wu extremely fat, and of a very high colour He wu rather 
rongbly dismincd and hutoned to regain our frontier 

Two events lollowed each other very doscly thts winter 
The Bret wu the death of the Pfinceas of Orange in London 
at the end of January The King of England* prayed our 
King to allow ths Court to wear no moumlng and It wu even 
prohibited to M. de Bouillon and i L de Duraa, who were lotli 
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related to tbe Pritice of Orange. The order was obeyed, and 
no word was said; but this sort of vengeance was thought 
petty. Hopes were held out of a change in England, but they 
vanished immediately, and the Prince of Orange appeared 
more accredited there and stronger than ever. The Princess 
was much regretted, and the Prince of Orange, who loved her 
and save her his entire confidence, and even most marked 
respect, was for some days ill with grief. 

The other event was strange The Duke of Hanover, who, 
in consequence of the Revolution, was destined to the throne 
of England after the Prmce and Princess of Orange and the 
Princess of Denmark, had married his cousm-german, a daughter 
of the Duke of Zell She was beautiful, and he lived happily 
with her for some time The Count of Kcenigsmarck, young 
and very well made, came to the Court, and gave him some 
umbraga The Duke of Hanover became jealous ; he watched 
his wife and the Count, and at length believed himself fully 
assured of what he would have wished to remain ignorant 
of all his life Fury seized him : he had the Count arrested* 
and thrown into a hot oven. Immediately afterwards he sent 
his wife to her father, who shut her up in one of his castles* 
where she was strictly guarded by the people of the Duke of 
Hanover. An assembly of the Consistory was held in order to 
break oflp his marriage. It was decided, very singularly, that 
the marriage was annulled so far as the Duke was concerned, 
and that he could marry another woman , but that it remained 
bmdmg on the Duchess, and that she could not marry. The 
children she had had dunng her marriage were declared legiti- 
mate The Duke of Hanover did not remain persuaded as to 
this last article. 

The Kmg, entirely occupied with the aggrandisement of his 
natural children, had heaped upon the Comte de Toulouse 
every possible favour He now (in order to evade a promise 
he had made to his brother, that the first vacant government 
should be given to the Due de Chartres) foiced M. de Chaulnes 
to give up the government of Brittany, which he had long 
held, and conferred it upon the Comte de Toulouse, giving 
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the friend and hair of the formar the Bncceasoralilp to the 
government of Guyenne, by way of recompense. 

M. do Ohanlnes was old and fat, bnt much loved by the 
people of Bnttany He -was overwhelmed by this detennina 
tion of the King, and hia wife, who had long been accustomed 
to play the little Queen, atiU more so , yet there was nothing for 
them but to obey They did obey, but it was with a aorrow 
and ohagrm they could not hide. 

The appointment was oonoanoed one morning at the rising 
of the King, hlonaiear, who awoke later, heard of it at the 
drawing of hia curtains, and waa ertremalj piqued. The 
Comte de Toulouse came shortly afterwards, and annonnccd it 
himaelf Monsieur interrupted him and before everybody 
assembled there said, The King has given yon a good present, 
but I know not if what he hna done is good policy " Monsieur 
went ahortly aftarwards to the King, and reproached him for 
giving under oover of a tnok the government of Bnttany to the 
Comte de Toulouse, having promised it to the Due de Chartrea. 
The King heard him In ^ence he knew well bow to appease 
him. Some money for play and to embellish Saint Cloud, soon 
efiaced Monsteur’s diagrm. 

All thin winter my mother was solely occupied m finding a 
good match for me. Some attempt w*as made to many me to 
Mademoiselle de Royan. It would have been a noble end rich 
marriage , but I was alone, Mademoiselle de Bo^-an was an 
orphan, and I wished a father in law and a fiuml} upon whom 
I could Jean. During the preceding yetir there had been some 
iflllf of the eldest daughter of Mar^chal de Lorges for me Tie 
ftflTwlf hs<l fallen through almoct as soon as suggeeted, and 
now, on both mdea, there was a desire to recommence negotia- 
tions. The probity, integrity the freedom of Manfchal do 
Lorges pleased me infinitel> and evciything tended to give 
me an extreme desire for this mamnge. Madame do Lorges 
by her vuiuo and good sens© was all I could wish for as th* 
mother of m> future wife. Maderaoisclle de Lorges was a 
blonde, with complexion and figure perfect, a very atnialJe 
face an extremel} noble and modest deportment, and with 1 
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know not what of majesty derived from her air of virtue, and 
of natural gentleness The Marechal had five other daughters, 
but I hked this one best without comparison, and hoped to 
find with her that happiness which she since hsis given me. 
As she has become my wife, I will abstain here from saying 
more about her, unless it be that she has exceeded all that 
was promised of hei, and all that I myself had hoped 

My marriage being agreed upon and arranged, the Marechal 
de Lorges spoke of it to the King, who had the goodness to 
reply to him that he could not do better, and to speak of me 
very obhgmgly The marnage accordingly took place at the 
Hotel de Lorges, on the 8th of April, 1695, which I have 
always regarded, and with good reason, as the happiest day of 
my life. My mother treated me like the best mother in the 
world. On the Thursday before Quasimodo the contract was 
signed, a grand repast followed, at midmght the cur^ of 
Saint Roch said mass, and married us in the chapel of the 
house On the eve, my mother had sent forty thousand hvres^ 
worth of precious stones to Mademoiselle de Lorges, and I six 
hundred louis m a corbeille filled with all the kmck-knacks 
that are given on these occasions 

We slept m the grand apartment of the Hdtel des Lorges. 
On the morrow, after dinner, my wife went to bed, and re- 
ceived a crowd of visitors, who came to pay their respects and 
to gratify their curiosity The next evening we went to Yer- 
sailles, and were received by Madame de Mamtenon and the 
Kmg On arriving at the supper-table, the Kmg said to the 
new Duchesse ; — “ Madame, will you be pleased to seat your- 
self?” 

His napkin being unfolded, he saw all the duchesses and prm- 
cesses still standmg , and rising in his chair, he said to Madame 
de Saint-Simon — “ Madame, I have already begged you to be 
seated and all immediately seated themselves On the mor- 
row, Madame de St Simon received aU the Court in her bed — 
in the apartment of the Duchesse d’Arpajon, as being more 
handy, being on the ground fioor Our festivities finished by a 
supper that I gave to the former friends of my father, whose ac- 
,quamtance 1 had always cultivated with great care 
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and saved his life. His illnesa "was not^ however, at an end, 
and the army althoagh snfienng oonaideTably, would not hear 
of movmg until he was qmte ready to move alsa There was 
no extreini^ it would not undergo rather than endanger the 
bfo of its chief 

Pnnce Louis of Baden offered 1^ trumpets all sorts of assist- 
ance— doctors and remediea, and gave his word that if the arm^ 
removed from its General, he and those who remained with 
him should be provided with forage and provisiona— should be 
unmolested, and allowed to rejoin the main body m perfect 
safety, or go whithersoever they pleased. He was thanked, as 
he merited, for those very land offers, which we did not wish, 
however to profit by 

Little by little the health of the General was re-established, 
and the army demonstrated its Joy by bonfires ail oi'ertbe camp 
and by salvos which it waa impossible to prevent Never was 
seen testimony of love so umv^raal or so ^Uenng The King 
was much conoened at the illness of the Har^chal, oil the 
Court was infinitely touched by it M. de Lorges was not less 
loved by it than by the troopa. When able to support the 
fatigues of the journey, he was removed in a cooch to Philips 
burg, where he was joined by the Mardchale, who had coroo 
there to moet him. The next day he wont to Landau, and T 
who formed one of his numerous and distinguished escort 
accompanied him there, and then returned to the army, which 
was placed under the command of the Mar6chal do Joycn*eu 

We found it at about three leagues from Kctsch its nght st 
B^b and its Jafr at WaJdsdoxff We JearowJ that ilan^chii 
de Joyouse had lost a good occasion of fighting the enemy 
bnt ns I was not in camp at the time, I will say no more 
of the matter Oar position was not good Schwarts was on 
onr left, and the Pnneo of Baden on our nght, herommg us i®. 
as it were between them. Wo had no forage whilst they had 
abundance of everything and were able to procure all they 
wanted. There was a contest who should decamp the U^k 
All our commanicationj were cut off with PhiHpsburg, so that 
wft miild oi>t re-nua the Rhine under the protection of that 
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place. To get out of our position, it was necessary to defile 
before our enemies into the plain of Hockoiiun, and tins was 
a delicate opei-ation The most annoying circumstance was, 
that M. do Joyeuso would communicate with nobody, and was 
so ill-tempered that none dared to speak to him At last ho 
determined upon his plans, and I was of the detachment by 
which they were to bo carried out We were sent to Manheim 
to see if out of the i-uins of that place (burned in 1688 by M 
de Louvois) sufficient materials could be found to construct 
bridges, by which we might cross the Khino there We found 
that the bridges could be made, and returned to announce this 
to M. de Joyeuse Accordingly, on the 20th of July, the army 
put itself in movement The march was made m the utmost 
confusiom Everything was in disorder, the infantry and 
cavalry were huddled together pell-mell ; no commands could 
be acted upon, and indeed the whole army was so disorganised 
that it could have been easil}’- beaten by a handful of men. In 
effect, the enemy at last tried to take advantage of our confusion, 
by sending a few troops to harass us But it was too late , we 
had sufficiently rallied to be able to turn upon them, and they 
narrowly escaped falling into our hands. We encamped that 
night in the plain on the banks of the Necker — our rear at 
Manheim, and our left at Seckenheim, while waiting foi the 
remainder of the army, still very distant Indeed, so great 
had been the contusion, that the first troops arrived at one 
o’clock at night, and the last late in the morning of the next 
day. 

I thought that our head-quartere were to be in this village of 
Seckenheim, and, m company with several officers, took posses- 
sion of a large house and prepared to pass the night there 
While we were resting from the fatigues of the day we heard 
a great noise, and soon after a fiightful uproar. It was caused 
by a body of our men, who, searching for water, bad discovered 
this village, and after having quenched their thirst had, under 
the cover of thick darkness, set themselves to pillage, to violate, 
to massacre, and to commit all the horrors inspired by the most 
unbridled hcence. La Bretesche, a lieutenant-general, declared 
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to mo that he bad never aoen an3rth]ng like it, although he had 
several tunes been at pOlagee and packings. He ttsb very 
grateftil that he had not yielded to my advice, and taken ofi 
hiB wooden leg to be more at his ease , for in a short tune we 
onrselvee were invaded, and had some trouble to defend our- 
rfelves. As we bore the lively of M. de Lorges, we were 
respected, but thoee who bore that of IL do Joyeuse were m 
some cases severely maltreated. passed the rest of the 
night as well as we could m this unhappy place, which was not 
abandoned by our soldiers until long after there was nothing 
more to find. At daylight we went to the camp 

We found the army beginning to move it had passed the 
night as well as it could without order, the troops constantly 
amvin^ and the last comers simply joining themselv'cs on to 
the rest. Our camp was soon, however, properly formed and 
on the 24th Joly the bndges being ready all the army crossed 
the Rhine, without any attempt being made by the enemy to 
follow us. On the day after the llar^chal de Joyeuse per- 
mitted me to go to Landau where I remained with the Mar^- 
chal and the Mar^cfaale de Lorges until the General was again 
able to place himself at the head of his army 
Nothing of importance was done by our other nntues, but 
in Flanders an interesting adventure occurred. The Prince of 
Orange, after ploying a fine game of chess with our army and 
dcniy invoffted Namur with • large force leaving the rest of 
his troops under the command of M do Vaudemont The 
Maivcbol de ViUeroy who had the command of our army in 
Flandert, at once pressed upon M. de Vandemont, who being 
much the weaker of the two^ tried Lard to escape. Both felt 
that oveiything was in their hands Vaudemont, that upon his 
safelj depondod the success of the siege of Natnur and ^ illemy. 
that to bis victory was attached the fate of the Low Countrie\ 
and very likely a glonoui pence, with all the personal result* 
of such an event He took his measures so well that on the 
' evening of the 13th of Julv it was impossible for M. de ' 

mont to escapo falling into hb hands on the 14tb and be 
wrote thus to the King At daybreak on the 14th M deMlb- 
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roy sent word to M de Maine to commence the action. Impatient 
that his orders were not obeyed, he sent again live or six times. 
M. de Maine wished in the first instance to reconnoitre, then to 
confess himself, and delayed in effect so long that M de Vaude- 
mont was able to commence his retreat Tlie general officers 
cried out at this One of them came to M de Maine and 
reminded him of the repeated orders of the Maidchal do Ville- 
roy, represented the impoitance of victoiy, and the ease with 
which it could be obtained • with tears in his eyes he begged 
M. de Maine to commence the attack It was all in vain , M 
de Maine stammered, and could not be pievailed upon to charge, 
and so allowed M. de Vaudemont's aim}’’ to escape, when by a 
single movement it might have been entiiely defeated. 

All our army was in despair, and officers and soldiers made 
no scruple of expressing their anger and contempt M. de 
ViUeroy, more outraged than anybody else, was yet too good a 
courtier to excuse himself at the expense of M de Maine. He 
simply wrote to the King, that he had been deceived in those 
hopes of success which appeared certain the day before, entered 
mto no further details, and resigned himself to all that might 
happen The Kmg, who had counted the hours until news of a 
great and decisive victory should reach him, was very much sur- 
prised when this letter came: he saw at once that something 
strange had happened of which no intelhgence had been sent : 
he searched the gazettes of Holland , in one he read of a great 
action said to have been fought, and in which M. de Maine had 
been grievously wounded , in the next the news of the action 
was contradicted, and M. de Maine was declared to have received 
no wounds at alL In order to learn what had really taken 
place, the Bong sent for Lavienne, a man he was in the habit 
of consulting when he wanted to learn things no one else dared 
to tell him. 

This Lavienne had been a bath-keeper much in vogue in 
Pans, and had become bath-keeper to the King at the time of 
his amoura He had pleased by his drugs, which had frequently 
put the King in a state to enjoy himself more, and this road 
had led Lavienne to become one of the four chief valets de 
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chfimbre. Ho was a verj* bonMt mon but coar»e Tongb, and 
froo-€jK)ken , it waa tbis Inst quaUtr which mado him nseful in 
the manner I have before mentioned. From Lavienne the 
Kin;' but not witbont difficult} learned tbo truth it threw 
him into despair The other fllegitimnto children were 
fevountea with him, but it was upon 31 de Itaine that all he, 
hopes were placed Thej now fell to the ground, and the 
pnof of the King was insupportable he felt decpl} for that 
dear ton whose troops had b^me the laughing stock of the 
arm}*, ho felt the nillenes that, as tho ganottes showed him, 
foreigners were heaping upon his forces , and hb vexation was 
inconceivable 

This Pnnee, so equal in hia manners, so thoroughly* master of 
his lightest movements, even upon the gravest occasiocs, sue* 
cumbed under this e\'enL On nsing from the table at Marly 
he saw a servant who, while taking away the dessert, helped 
himself to a biscuit, which he put m hu pocket On the 
instant the King forgets bis dignity snd cane in hand runs to 
this valet (who little suspected what was in store for him) 
strikes him, abases him, and breaks the cane upon hu body! 
The truth is, twas only a reed, and snapped easily However 
the stump m hu band be walked aws\ like a man quite bedde 
himiclf^ ronUnoing to abase this valet and entered Msdame d« 
Maintcnons room where he remained nearly an hour Upon 
coming oat he met Father U Chaw *• 3Iy father "said the 
King to him, m a >*ciy loud voice " I have beaten a knave and 
broken my rone over hu shoulders but 1 do not think 1 have 
offended God." Everybodv around trembled at this pubhe 
confession, snd the poor pnrot muttered a semblance of sp* 
prox'al I'etween his teeth to avoid imtatmg the King more. 
Tho noise that the affair made and the terror it inspired mar 
Ik imagined for nobody could divine for acme time the ronw 
and overTbodv nni\ u^emtood tliat tlial which had appeared 
could not bo the real one To 6nub with thu matter once foe 
all, let us add here the aaving of 3L d Ellxruf Coortjcr 
UjOQgh he was the upward flight of the Illegitimate children 
weighed upon hi* heart. A* the rampaign was at It* clo*e and 
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the Princes were about to depart, he begged M. de Maine before 
everybody to say where he expected to serve during the next 
campaign, because wherever it might be he should hke to be 
there also After being pressed to say why, he replied that 
“with him one’s life was safe’! This pointed remark made 
much noise M de Maine lowered his eyes, and did not reply 
one word. As for the Mar^chal de Villeroy he grew more and 
more in favour with the Ejng and with Madame de Mamtenon. 
The bitter fruit of M. de Maine’s act was the taking of Namur, 
which capitulated on August 4th (1695) The Mardchal de 
Villeroy in turn bombarded Brussels, which was sorely mal- 
treated The Mar^chal de Boufflers, who had defended Namur, 
was made Due, and those who had served under him were 
variously rewarded. This gave occasion for the Prince of 
Orange to say, that the King recompensed more liberally the 
loss of a place than he could the conquest of one The army 
retired into winter-quarters at the end of October, and the 
Generals went to Paris 

As for me, I remamed six weeks at Landau with M and 
Madame Lorges At the end of that time, the Mar^chal, 
having regained his health, returned to the army, where he 
was welcomed with the utmost joy he soon after had an attack 
of apoplexy, and, by not attending to his malady in time, 
became seriously ill again When a little recovered, he and 
Madame de Lorges set out for Vichy, and I went to Paris. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The de Tie Juieenlfte ajx) 8L BtJptee Alliitce vitb 

Medanw Oayoo— Preceptor of Um ChDdmi — Acgratatance vith 

M»d«zt>e de Httatenoa— ATOointment to Ctobnl — BockMire of 
Xladtme Qojob'i Doclrtaen— Her Bitgnu* — Boanel ead Ffiiekn — ^Tvo 
fUral Boolo— Diegnce of Ftoelon. 

Before epeAkiog of wbat happened at Court after my return 
it will be ncoe&aary to reoord what bad occurred there daring 
the campaign. 

M. de Briaa, archbiahop of Catnbnu bad died and the King 
had given that raloablo prefenuont to the AbbA de F^nelon 
preceptor of the chfldren of Franco. Fioelon waa a man of 
quality without fortune, — whom the conadonsneea of wit— of 
the inaiDunting and captivating kind — united with much ability, 
gracefulnesa of intellect, and learning, inaplred with ambition. 
He had been long going about from door to door knocking for 
admlaaion, but witliout aucceaa. Piqued against the Jesuits, to 
whom be had addreenod himnolf at firet, aa holding all fkvoura 
in (heir hands, and discounged hecan^e nnahle to succeed in 
that quarter he tamed next to the Jansenists, to couaolo him 
»eir by the reputation ho hoped ho should derive from them, 
for the loss of thoM gifts of fortone which hitherto had despisod 
him. 

He remained a considerablo time undergoing the process of 
initiation, and lucceoded at last in being of the private parties 
that »ome of the important Janaennta tiien held once or twice 
a week at the house of the Duchf»«.w dr Ilmnraa. I know not 
if he appcan.-d too clever for them or if be hoped elsewhere for 
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better things than he could get among people who had only 
sores to share, but httle by little his intimacy with them 
cooled , and by dint of turning around Saint Sulpice, he suc- 
ceeded in forming another connection there, upon which he 
built greater expectations This society of priests was begin- 
ning to distinguish it'^elf, and from a seminary of a Paris paiish 
to extend abroad Ignorance, the minuteness of their practices, 
the absence of all patrons and of members at all distinguished 
in any way, mspired them with a blind obedience to Rome and 
to all its maxims , with a great aversion for everything that 
passed for Jansenism, and made them so dependent upon the 
bishops that they began to be considered an acquisition m 
many dioceses They appeared a middle party, very useful to 
the prelates , who equally feared the Court on account of sus- 
picions of doctrine, and the J esuits • for as soon as the latter 
had insinuated themselves into the good graces ot the prelates, 
they imposed their yoke upon them, or ruined them hope- 
lessly , thus the Sulpicians grew apace. None amongst them 
could compare m any way with the Abb^ de Fdnelon , so that 
he was able easUy to play first fiddle, and to make himself pro- 
tectors who were interested in advancing him, in order that 
they might be protected in turn His piety, which was all 
things to all men, and his doctrine that he formed upon theira 
(abjuring, as it were, in whispers, the impurities he might 
have contracted amongst those he had abandoned) — the charms, 
the graces, the sweetness, the insinuation of his mind, rendered 
him a dear friend to this new congregation, and procured for 
him what he had long sought, — people upon whom he could 
lean, and who could and would serve him. Whilst waiting 
opportumties, he carefully courted these people, without thmk- 
ing, however, of positively joming them, his views being more 
ambitious , so that he ever sought to make new acquaintances 
and friends His was a coquettish mind, which from people 
the most influential down to the workman and the lackey 
sought appreciation and was determined to please , and hia 
talents for this work perfectly seconded his desires 

At this time, and while still obscure, he heard speak 
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Madame Gutod, who haa rince made eo much noise in the 
world, and who is too wril known to need that I should dwell 
upon her here. He saw her There was an interchange of 
pleasure between their minds. Their euhltmes amalgamated 
I know not if they understood each other very clearly m that 
system, and that new tongue which they batched subs^aentlj , 
but they persuaded themselvea they did and friendship grow 
up between them. Although more known than he, Madame 
Ouyon was nevertheless not much known, and their latinmcy 
was not peroeivod, because nobodj thoaght of them , Saint 
Sulpice even was ignorant of what was going on. 

The Duo de Beauvilhers became Governor of the children of 
France almost ra spite of hims^ without having thought of 
it. He had to (diooee a preceptor for Monseigneur le Duo de 
Bourgogne. He addressed himself to Sami Sulpice, where for 
a long tame he had confessed, for be Uked and protected it 
He had heard speak of F^nelon with eulogy the Sulpiclans 
vaunted his piefy hts intelligence his knowledge, bis talents, 
at last they proposed him for preceptor The Due de Beau 
villieri saw him was oharmed with him, and appointed hun to 
the ofnee 

As soon as installed, F^aelon saw of what iraportanci it 
would be to gain the entire favour of the Due de Bcaun illiers 
and of bis brether in law the Doc de ChevTCiise, Iwth vTrv in 
timate friends, and both in the highest confidence of the King 
and Madame de Malnteuon. This was his first care and he 
succeeded beyond his hopes becoming the master of their 
henrts and minds and the director cf their consaencefK 
Madame do Mamtenon dined regularly once a week at the 
house of one or other of the two Dukes —fifth of a little party 
composed of the two sbters and the two husbands — witli n 
bell upon tbe table in order to dlipcnre with servants In wait 
Ing and to be able to talk without restraint. Finelon was ot last 
admitted to this sanctuary, at foot of which all the Court was 
prostrated. He was almost ns sucecsifol with Madam** de 
Maintenon as he had been with the two Dokea. Hts ajilntual 
itv enchanted her the Court soon perceived the giant aindes of 
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the fortunate Abb6, and eagerly courted him. But, desiring to 
be free and entiiely devoted to his great object, he kept himself 
aloof from their flatteries — made for himself a shield with his 
modesty and his duties of preceptor — and thus rendered him- 
self still moie dear to the persons he had captivated, and that 
be had so much interest in letaming in that attachment 

Among these cares he foigot not his dear Madame Guyon; 
he had aheady vaunted her to the two Dues and to Madame 
de Maintenon. He had even intioduced her to them, but as 
though with difficulty and for a few moments, as a woman all 
in God, whose humility and whose love of contemplation and 
solitude kept her within the strictest limits, and whose fear, 
above all, was that she should become known The tone of 
hei mind pleased Madame de Maintenon extremely ; her re- 
serve, mixed with dehcate flatteries, won upon her Madame 
de Maintenon wished to hear her talk upon matters of piety , 
with difficulty she consented to speak She seemed to sur- 
render herself to the charms and to the virtue of Madame de 
Maintenon, and Madame de Mamtenon fell into the nets so 
skilfully prepared for her. 

Such was the situation of Fdnelon when he became Arch- 
bishop ot Cambrai , increasing the admiration m which he was 
held by taking no step to gain that great benefice. He had 
taken care not to seek to procure himself Cambrai ; the least 
spark of ambition would have destroyed aU his edifice , and, 
moieover, it was not Cambrai that he coveted. 

Little by little he appropriated to himself some distinguished 
sheep of the small flock Madame Guyon bad gathered together 
He only conducted them, however, under the direction of that 
prophetess, and everything passed with a seciecy and mystery 
that gave additional rehsh to the manna distributed 

Cambrai was a thunderbolt for this httle flock It was the 
archbishopric of Pans they wished Cambrai they looked 
upon with disdain as a country diocese, the residence in which 
(impossible to avoid from time to time) would depiive them of 
their pastor Their grief was then profound at what the lest 
ol the world took for a piece ot amazing luck, and the Countess 
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of Quiche was lo affected as to be unable to bide her tean. 
The neir prelate had not neglected each of his brethren as 
made the most fignro thej, m turn, considered it a distinction 
to command his regard. Saint Qyr, that spot eo valuable and 
BO macceesible, vras the place ohoeen for hia consociation , and 
M de Meaui, dictator then of the episcopal^ and of dootnne 
consecrated him. The OhOdron of France were among the 
speotatoES, and tfadazne de Maintenon was present with her 
little court of famniflrs. No othere were inntod, the doors 
were closed to those who sought to pay their oonrt. 

The new archbishop of Oambrai, gratified with his influanoe 
over Madame de Maintenon and with the advantages it had 
brought him felt that tmleas he became completely master of 
her the hopes he stiU entertamed ooold not be satisfied. Bat 
there was a rival m his way — Godet, Bishop of Ohartroa, who 
was much in the confidence of Madame de Maintenon, and 
had long disconraes with her at Saint Oyr As he was, how* 
ever of a very lU figure, had bat little sapport at Ooort, and 
appeared exceedingly simple K. de Oambrai beheved he could 
easily overthrow him. To do tbiw, he determined to make ose 
of Madame Gnyon, wboee new spintnality had already been 
so highly relished by MaHajnft de Maintenon. He persuaded 
this latter to allow Madame Goyon to enter Saint Qyr where 
they oonld disoooiee together much more at their ease than at 
the Hfttel da Chevreoee or Beau\'ilheTB. Madame Goyon went 
accordingly to Samt Oyr two or three tames. Soon after, 
Madame de Maintenon who relished her more and more, made 
her sleep there, and their meetings grew longer Madame 
Gnyon admitted that she sought perrons proper to become her 
disciples, and m a ahort time she formed a httle flock, whose 
minnmK and language appeared very strange to aH the rest of 
the boose, and, above oil, to M. de Chartres. That prelate was 
not so Bunple os M. do Cambml imagined. Profound theolo- 
gian and scholar pious, dlsinlerested, and of rare probity ho 
could be, if necessary a most skilful courtier, but be rarely 
exerted this power for the favour of Madame de Maintenon 
sufficed him of itself As soon as he got scent of this strange 
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doctrine, he caused two ladies, upon whom ho could count, to 
be admitted to Saint C3 ’t, as if to become disciples of Madame 
Guyon He gave them full instructions, and they played their 
parts to perfection In the first place they appeared to be 
ravished, and by dcgiecs enchanted, with the new doctrine 
Madame Guyon, pleased with this fresh conquest, took the 
ladies into hei most intimate confidence in order to gam them 
entirely They communicated ever^'thing to M. de Chartres, 
who quietly looked on, allowed things to take their course, 
and, when he believed the right moment had arrived, dis- 
closed all he had learnt to Madame de Maintenon She was 
strangely surprised when she saw the extraordinary drift of 
the new doctrine Troubled and uncertain, she consulted with 
M de Cambrai, who, not suspecting she had been so well in- 
structed, became, when he discovered it, embarrassed, and thus 
augmented her suspicions 

Suddenly Madame Guyon was driven away from St Cyr, 
and piohibited from spreading her doctrine elsewhere But 
the adminng disciples she had made still gathered round her 
in secret, and this becoming knowm, she was ordered to leave 
Paris She feigned obedience, but in effect went no further 
than the Faubourg St Antoine, where, with great secrecy, she 
contmued to receive her flock But being again detected, she 
was sent, without further parley, to the Bastille, well treated 
there, but allowed to see nobody, not even to write Before 
being arrested, however, she had been put into the hands of 
M de Meaux, who used all his endeavours to change her sen- 
timents Tired at last of his seiraons, she feigned conviction, 
signed a recantation of her opinions, and was sot at liberty 
Yet, directly after, she held her secret assemblies in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, and it was in consequence of this abuse 
of freedom that she was arrested These adventures bring me 
far mto the year 1696, and the sequel extends into the foUow- 
ing yetg:. Let us finish this history at once, and return after- 
wards to what happened meanwhile. 

Monsieur de Cambrai, stunned but not overpowered by 
the reverse he had sustained, and by his loss of favour with 
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Madams de Maintenon, stood firm m hie stirrupe. After 
Madame Guyoo's abuae of her liberty, and th© oonferenoee of 
lasy he bethought himnelf of ooafessing to M. de Meaor, 
■vhich oelohrated tnck he hoped to close that prelate s month 
These circiiinstancee mdneed M. de Ueaux to tAtra pen in 
hand, in order to expose to the pnblio the full aooonnt of this 
aflair, and of Madame Gnyon’s dootnne, and he did so in 
a work under the title of Inetructton sur lea State d’Omiaon. 

While the book was yet nnpnbhahed M. de Cambrai was 
shown a copy He saw at once the necessity of writing 
another to ward ofi* the efiToot of enoh a blow ^ most have 
had a great deal of matter already prepared, otherwise the 
diligenoe be used would be inoredible. Before ML de Meani s 
book was ready M. de Oambr^’s, entitled Maaxmea dea Savnta, 
was pnbbahed and distribnted, ML de Ohevrense, who oor 
rected the proofs, installed himself at the printers, lo as to see 
every sheet as soon as pnnted. 

This book, wntten in the strangest manner did M de Ckm 
brai little eervioe. If people were offended to find it sup- 
ported npon no anthority they were much more so with itsoon 
fused and embarrassed style its precision so restrained and 
so decided, its barbarotu terms which seemed oa thongh taken 
from a foreign tongue, — above all, its high flown and far 
fetohed thoughts whioh took one ■ breath away os m the too 
subtle air of the middle region. Nobody except the theo- 
logian^ tmderstood it, and even they not without reading it 
thm or four tunee. Connoisseure fonnd m it a pure Qmetiam, 
which although wrapped up in fine langaege, was clearly 
vislhle. I do not give my own judgment of tlungi so much 
beyond me, but repeat what was said everywhere. Nothing 
else was talked about, even by the ladies, and d pnypoa of 
this, the saying of Madame do B^vigntf was revived ' Make 
religion a little more palpable , it evaporates by dint of being 
over refined , ' 

Not a word was heard m praise of the book , everybody 
was opposed to it, and it was th© means of making Madame 
do ilmntonon more unfavourable to M. de Cambrai than erer 
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He sent the King a copy, without informing her This com- 
pleted her annoyance against him M de Cambrai, lindmg his 
liook so ill-received by the Court and by the prelates, deter- 
mined to try and support it on the authority of Romo, a step 
quite opposed to our manners In the moan time, M do 
Meaux’s book appeared in two volumes octavo, well \vritten, 
clear, modest, and supported upon the authoiity of the Scnp- 
tures It was received with avidity, and absolutely devoured, 
There was not a person at the Court who did not take a 
pleasure in readmg it, so that for a long time it was the 
common subject of conversation of the Court and of the town. 

These two books, so opposed in doctrine and in style, made 
such a stir on every side that the King interposed, and forced 
M. de Cambrai to submit his work to an examination by a 
council of prelates, ‘whom he named M. de Cambrai asked 
permission to go to Rome to defend his cause m person, but 
this the King refused He sent his book, therefore, to the 
Pope, and had the annoyance to receive a dry, cold reply, and 
to see M. de Meaux’s book triumph His good fortune was in 
effect at an end. He remained at Court some little time, but 
the King was soon imtated against him, sent him off post- 
haste to Paris, and from there to his diocese, whence be has 
never returned He left behind him a letter for one of his 
friends, M. de' Chevreuse it was generally believed, which im- 
mediately after became public It appeared like the manifesto 
of a man who disgorges his bile and restrains himself no more, 
because he has nothing more to hope. The letter, bold and 
bitter in style, was besides so full of abihty and artifice, that 
it was extremely pleasant to read, witliout finding approvers , 
so true it IS that a wise and disdainful silence is difficult to 
keep under reverses. 
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CHAPTER IX 

De*th ijt ArdibWicm So«» at Otmfljo*— ■The Good liuu™*— 

A Soene at Marty— Pnnoeeee* SonAa P5 ik* PottoM ofOaTOTe— 
M a dlle . de Ooetlo9o&— Madame de Ooiee— Madame da iUntmioo— 

Madame da Sdrlgnd — Patiier Serapbiu — An Amij Batop Dealt of 

La Brnyiro— BnrelaiT by a Duke— Pirooaed^firtiw rf the Due de 
Boargopie— The DoobaM da Lode — A Imo^erDcta La^— Madame dO. 
— Airtw of the Dueheea de BoargogncL 

To retnjTi now to the date from whidi I itarted. On tl>e 6th 
of Angnat, 1695 Haiitj Arehbiabop of Fans, died of ep0epe7 
at Oondana. He waa a prelate of profoond knoirJed^ and 
ahihty very amiable, and of moei gmSant maimeTS. For aome 
time past be had lost tavouT with the ^ng and with Madame 
de Mamtenon, for oppoamg tbe declarabon of her mamage — of 
which marriage he bad been one of the three witnesaea. The 
clergy who paroaved hia fall, and to whom envy la not un- 
famibar, took pleasure in revenging themselves upon M. de 
Fans, for the domination, altbongh gentle and kindly be bad 
exercised. TTnaconatomed to thia decay of hia power all the 
graces of hia mind and bo^ withered. He ootdd find no 
reeonree hnt to shut himself np with his dear friend the 
Bncfaeese de Lesdigmires, whom he saw every day of his life 
either at her own bouse or at Gonfiana, where he had laid out 
a delimouB garden, kept so stnctly clean, that as the two 
walked, gardeners followed at a distance, and efiaced them 
footpnnta with rakes. The vapours seised tbe AnAblnhop 
and turned themselves into slight attacks of epQepsy Be 
felt tbfw, but prohibited hi* aervants to send for help when 
they should see hnn attacked and he was only too web 
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obeyed. The Duchcsse de Lesdigiii^res never slept at Con- 
dans, but she went there eveiy afternoon, and was always 
alone with him On the 6th of August, he passed the morning, 
as usual, until dinner-time , his steward came there to him, 
and found him in his cabinet, fallen back upon a sofa , ho was 
dead The celebrated Jesuit-Father Gaillard preached his 
funeral seimon, and carefully eluded pointing the moral of the 
event The King and Madame de Maintcnon were much re- 
lieved by the loss of M de Pans Various places he had held 
were at once distributed His archbishopric and his nomina- 
tion to the cardinalship required more discussion The King 
learnt the news of the death of M de Pans on the 6th. On 
the 8th, in going as usual to his cabinet, he went straight up 
to the Bishop of Orleans, led him to the Cardinals de Bouillon 
and de Fursternberg, and said to them • — " Gentlemen, I think 
you will thank me for giving you an associate like M d’Or- 
leans, to whom I give my nomination to the cardinalship ” 
At this word the Bishop, who little expected such a scene, ioll 
at the King’s feet and embraced his knees He was a man 
whose face spoke at once of the viitue and benignity he pos- 
sessed In youth he was so pious, that young and old wore 
afraid to say a foul word in his presence Although very rich, 
he appropriated scarcely any of his wealth to himself, but gave 
it away for good works The modesty and the simplicity with 
which M d’Orleans sustained his nomination, inci eased the 
universal esteem in which he was held. 

The archbishopric of Pans was given to a brother of the Due 
de Noailles— the Bishop of Ch&.lons-8ui -Marne — M. de Noailles 
thus reaping the fruit of his wise sacrifice to M. de Vend6me, 
before related. M. de ChS,lons was of singular goodness and 
modesty He did not wish for this preferment, and seeing 
from far the prospect of its being given to him, hastened to 
declare himself agamst the Jesuits, in the expectation that Pfere 
la Chaise, who was of them, and who was always consulted 
upon these occasions, might oppose him But it happened, 
perhaps for the first time, that Madame de Maintenon, who 
felt restrained by the Jesuits, did not consult Pbre la Chaise, 
VOL I. a 
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and the preferment ^raa made -mtliout bia tnowledge, and with 
out that of M. de OhAlona. ITje affinnt was a nolontoae, and 
the Jeeoita never forgave the new Archbishop he was, how- 
ever, so httlo annouB for the office, that it was onlj after 
repeated orders he oonld be mat^ to accept ih 

The Bishop of Trfingrea also died about this time. He was a 
true gentleman, mach liked, and caDed "the good Langros." 
There was nothing bad about him, except his mannera , he was 
not made for a bishop— gambled very much and staked high. 
M. de VendAme and othera won largely at bilHards of him^ two 
or three tnnea. He said no word, hot, on retnming to Langrea, 
did nothing hot practise bOliards in socret for six months. 
When next m Faria, he was agam asked to play, and his adver 
Banes, who thought him as nnakilfa] as before, expected an 
easy victory but, to their astonishment, be gained almost every 
game, won book much more than he had lost, and then laughed 
in the faces of his compamons. 

1 paid about this time, my flnt journey to Hariy and a sin 
gnlar scene happened there. The King at dinner, setting aside 
hiB usual gravity laughed and joked very much with iladame 
la Dacheese eating olives with her in sport, and thereby causing 
her to drink more than nsoal— which he also pretended to do. 
Upon rising from the table the King seeing the Pnncesse do 
Conti look extremely aenooa, said, dryly that her gravity did 
not accommodate iteelf to their drunkennesa. The Pnncesso, 
piqned allowed the King to pass without saying anything, 
and then, turning to Madame de OhatiUon, said, in the midst of 
the noise, whilst everybody was Washing his month tliat she 
• would rather be grave than be a wme-sack” (allnding to some 
bouts a little prolonged that her SMter bad recently had). 

The saying was heard by the Dnehesse de Chartres, who 
replied loud enough to he heard, in her alow and trembling 
voice, that she pi^erred to be a ** wine-sack" rather than a 
"rag-oaok" («« d ffuentUa ) — by w^uoh she alluded to tho 
Clermont and La Chom adventure I h^ve related before. 

Ti>is remark was so cruel thatit met with noreplj , it spread 
through Marly, and thence to Pans aiid Madame la I)ncbe*w 
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who had the art of writing witty songs, made one upon this 
theme The Princesse de Conti was m despair, for she had not 
the same weapon at her disposaL Monsieur tried to reconcile 
them — gave them a dinner at Meudon — ^but they returned from 
it as they went 

The end of the year was stormy at Marly One evening, 
after the Kin g had gone to bed, and while Monseigneur was 
playing in the saloon, the Duchesse de Chartres and Madame 
la Duchesse (who were bound together by their mutual aversion 
to the Princesse de Conti) sat down to a supper in the chamber 
of the first-named Monseigneur, upon retirmg late to his own 
room, found them smokmg with pipes, which they had sent for 
from the Swiss Guards 1 Kmowmg what would happen if the 
smell were discovered, he made them leave off, but the smoke 
had betrayed them The King next day severely scolded them, 
at which the Princesse de Conti triumphed. Nevertheless, 
these broils multiplied, and the King at last grew so weary of 
them that one evening he called the Princesses before him, and 
threatened that if they did not improve he would bamsh them 
all from the Court The measure had its effect, calm and 
decorum returned, and supphed the place of faendship 

There were many marriages this wmter, and amongst them 
one very strange — a marriage of love, between a brother of 
Feuquibre’s, who had never done much, and the daughter of 
the celebrated Mignard, first painter of his time This daughter 
was still so beautiful, that Blom, chief valet of the King, had 
kept her for some time, with the knowledge of every one, and 
used his influence to make the King sign the marriage-contract 
There are in all Courts persons who, without wit and with- 
out distinguished birth, without patrons, or service rendered, 
pierce into the mtimacy of the most bnUiant, and succeed at 
last, I know not how, m forcing the world to look upon them 
as somebody Such a person was Cavoye Rising from nothmg, 
he became Grand Mar6chal des Logis m the royal household ; 
he arrived at that office by a perfect romance He was one of 
the best made men in France, and was much in favour with the 
ladies. He first appeared at the Court at a time when much 
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doelbu^r WM teJoDg place in apite of the edicts. Ovoye, braro 
and akilfol, acquired so tnnoh repotaiaon in this particular that 
the Dame of " Brave Oavoye has gtuolc to him ever smoe. An 
ugly but very good creature Miuiamoiaolle de Coetlogon, one of 
the Queen s smiting women, fell in love with him, even to mrl 
nesB. She made all the advances , but Oavoye treated her so 
cruelly, nay eometimes so brutally that (wonderful to say) 
everybody pbed her and the King at last interfered and com 
manded him to be more homane. Oavoye went to the army 
the poor Coetlogon was in team until his return. In the 
winter for being second in a duel he was sent to the BastiHe 
Then the gnef of Ooetlogon knew no bounds she threw aside 
aH ornaments, and clad heraelf as meanly as possible , she 
begged the King to grant Oavoye his liberty and, upon the 
King’s refu sin g, quarrelled with him violently and when m 
return he Laughed at her became so furious, that she would 
have used her nails, bad he not been too wise to expose himself 
to them. Then she refused to attend to her dntdee, would not 
serve the King, saying, that he did not deserve it, and grew so 
yellow and £U, that at last she was allowed to visit her lover at 
the Bastille. When he was liberated, her joy was extreme, she 
decked herself out anou but it was with difficulty that she cou 
•ented to be reconciled to the King. 

Oavoye had many tunes been promised an appointment, but 
had never reoeived one such as be wished. The office of grand 
Har^obal des Logis had just become vacant the King offered 
it to Cavcye, but on conditioo that be should many Msde- 
molseUe Coetlogon. Oavoye sniffed a little longer but was 
obliged to submit to this cmidition at last They were married, 
and she has sUll the same admiration ior him, and it is some- 
times fine fun to see the caresses the gives him before all the 
world, and the constrained gravity with which he receives 
them. The history of Oavoye would fill a volume, hut this I 
have selected suffices for its singularity which assuredly is 
without example. 

About this time the King of England thought matters were 
np© for an attempt to reinstate himself npon the throne The 
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Duke of Berwick had been secretly into England, where he 
narrowly escaped being arrested, and upon his report these 
hopes were built Great preparations were made, but they 
came to nothing, as was always the case with the projects of 
this unhappy prince. 

Madame de Guise died at this time Her father was the 
brother of Louis XHI , and she, humpbacked and deformed to 
excess, had married the last Due de Guise, rather than not 
marry at all During all their lives, she compelled him to pay 
her all the deference due to her rank At table he stood while 
she unfolded her napkin and seated herself, and did not sit 
until she told him to do so, and then at the end of the table. 
This form was observed every day of their lives She was 
equally severe in such matters of etiquette with aU the rest of 
the world She would keep her diocesan, the Bishop of S6ez, 
standmg for entire hours, while she was seated m her arm-chair 
and never once offered him a seat even m the comer. She was m 
other things an entirely good and sensible woman Not until 
after her death was it discovered that she had been afflicted for 
a long time with a cancel, which appeared as though about to 
burst ' God spared her this pain. 

We lost, in the month of March, Madame de Miramion, aged 
sixty-six. She was -a bourgeoise, married, and m the same 
year became a widow — very nch, young, and beautiful Bussy 
Eabutin, so known by his Histoi/re Amoureuse des Oa/ides, 
and by the profound disgrace it drew upon him, and still more 
by the vanity of his mmd and the baseness of his heart, wished 
absolutely to marry her, and actually earned her off to a 
chateau Upon arriving at the place, she pronounced before 
everybody assembled there a vow of chastity, and then dared 
Bussy to do his worst He, strangely discomfited by this action, 
at once set her at hberty, and tned to accommodate the affair. 
From that moment she devoted herself entirely to works of 
piety, and was much esteemed by the King, She was the first 
woman of her condition who wrote above her door, H6tel de 
Nesmond ” Everybody cned out, and was scandalised, but the 
wntmg remained, and became the example and the fat > 
those of all kmds which httle by bttle have - dated ~ 
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Madame de Sivign^ so amiable and of anch excellent com- 
p*ny died some tone after at Qngnan, at tie house of her 
daughter her idol but -who merited bttle to be aa I was Tcty 
intimate with the young Marqms de Gngnan, her grandaon. 
This woman, ty her iiatnrsd graces, the sweetness of her wit 
communicated these qualities to those who had them not she 
■was besides extremely good, and knew thoronghly many thmgs 
without ever wishing to appear aa though ahe knew anything. 

Father Sersphm preached during Lent this year at ^e 
Court. Hts sermons, in which he often repeated twice nmnmg 
the same phrase, were mneb zn wogna It was from him that 
came the saying, “ Without Qod there is no wit" The King 
■was much pleased with him and reproached M. de Vendfime 
and M. de La Bocfaefoucanld because they never went to hear 
his sennona M. de Venddme replied od* hand, that be did not 
care to go to bear a man who aaid whatever be pleased without 
allowing anybody to reply to him, and made the King smile ly 
fhT sally Bat M. de £a Boebefoncsuld treated the matter m 
another muriTiflr be said that he could not indaee himself to go 
like the merest hanger-on about the Court and beg a seat of 
the offiogr who distributed them and then betake hunielf eariy 
to church m order to have a good one, and wait about m order 
to put himself where it might please that officer to place him. 
Whereupon the ^vTng immediately gave him a fourth seat 
behind him, by the ude of the Grand Chamberlain so that 
everywhere he is thus placed. M. d’Orleans had been m the 
habit of seating nimself there (although hii right place was on 
the and little by bttle had accustomed himself to 

conidder it as hii proper place. When be found himself dneen 
a'way be made a great ado and, not danng to cocnplain to the 
King, quarrelled with IL de La Rocbefoocaold, who, until 
then, been one of his particular fHenda The affair soon 
made a great stir, the fnends of both parties mixed them- 
selves up in it. The King tned hi vain to make IL d Orleans 
listen to reason the prelate was inflexible, and when he found 
he could gam nothing by clamour and eomplamt, he retired in 
high dodgeon into his diocese he remained there some time 
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and upon his return resumed his complaints with more deter- 
nunation than ever , he fell at the feet of the Kmg, protesting 
that he would rather die than see his oflSce degraded M de 
La Rochefoucauld entreated the King to he allowed to sur- 
render the seat in favour of M, d’Orleans. But the King 
would not change his decision, he said that if the matter 
were to he decided between M. d’Orleans and a lackey, he 
would give the seat to the lackey rather than to M d’Orleans 
Upon this the prelate returned to his diocese, which he would 
have been wiser never to have quitted in order to obtain a 
place which did not belong to him 

As the King reaUy esteemed M d’Orleans, he determined to 
appease his anger , and to put an end to this dispute he gave 
therefore the bishopric of Metz to the nephew of M d’Orleans; 
and by this means a leconcihation was established M d’Or- 
leans and M de La Rochefoucauld joined hands again, and the 
King looked on delighted. 

The pubhc lost soon after a man illustrious by his genius, 
by his style, and by his knowledge of men, — I mean La 
Bruy^re, who died of apoplexy at Versailles, after havmg 
surpassed Theophrastus m his own manner, and after painting, 
in the new Characters, the men of our days in a manner 
inimitable He was besides a very honest man, of excellent 
breeding, simple, very disinterested, and without anything of 
the pedant I had sufficiently known him to regret his death, 
and the works that might have been hoped from him 

The command of the armies was distributed in the same 
manner as before, with the exception that M de Choiseul had 
the army of the Rhine m place of M. de Lorges Every one 
set out to take the field. The Due de La Feuillade in passing 
by Metz, to join the army in Germany, called upon his uncle, 
who was very rich and m his second childhood La Feuillade 
thought fit to make sure of his uncle’s money beforehand, 
demanded the key of the cabmet and of the cofiers, bioke 
them open upon being refused by the servants, and took away 
thirty thousand crowns in gold, and many jewels, leavmg un- 
touched the silver. The King, who for a long time had been 
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much dwoontented with Ia Fenillade for his debanohe* aud 
hifl negligence spoke very atroogly and veiy openly upon this 
strange fcHeetalling of inhentanoe. It was only with great 
diffionlty he oonld be persoaded not to strip La Feoillade 
of his rank. ' 

Ocrr campaign was nndlstlngnishod by any striking event. 
From June to September of this year (1696) we did httle bnt 
subsist and obeerve after which we reoroased the Rhine at 
Philipebnrg, where our rear goard was slightly inconTemenced 
by the enemy In Italy there was more movement. The 
King sooght to bring abont peace by dividing the forces 
of his enemies and seoreUy entered mto a treaty with Savoy 
The conditions were, that every place belonging to Savoy 
which had been taken by onr troops ahoold reatored^ and 
that a marriage shonld take place between Monsaignenr the 
Duo da Boorgogne and the <kagfater of the Duke of Savoy 
when she became twelve yean of age. In the mean time she 
was to be sent to the Oonrt of France, and preperataoni were at 
once made there to provide her with a suitable establishment 
The King was ill with an anthrax m the throat The eyes 
of all Eorope were tamed towards him, for his malady was not 
without danger , nevertheless in his bed he affected to attend 
to affairs as osoal, and he arranged there with ITadame de 
Kainienon who scarcely ever quitted his side, the household 
of the Savoy Prmcesa. The persons selected for the offices in 
that household were either entirely devoted to hladame de 
Haintenon, or possessed of so litUs wit that she had nothing to 
fear friim them. A selection which excited znaoh envy and great 
surprise was that of the Daohesse de Lude to be lady of honour 
The day before she was appointed, Monsiemr had mentioned 
her name m sport to the King '*Tes, said the King, she 
would be the best woman in tbs world to teach the Pnneess to 
pot rouge and patches on her check ^ and then, being more 
devout than usnal, be s&id other thmgs ns bitter and marking 
strong aversion on bis part to the Dnoheeee. In fact, she was 
no favounte of hii nor of ftladamo de Haintenon, and this 
waa eo well understood that the surprue of Afonsieur and of 
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•everybody else was ^eat, upon Bnding, the day after this 
discourse, that she had been appointed to the place 

The cause of this was soon learnt The Duchesse de Lude 
coveted much to he made lady of honour to the Princess, but 
knew she had but little chance, so many others more in favour 
than herself being in the field Madame de Maintenon had an 
old servant named Nanon, who had been with her from the 
time of her early days ot misery, and who had such influence 
with her, that this servant was made much of by everybody at 
Ckiurt, even b}^ the ministers and the daughters of the King Tlio 
Duchesse de Lude had also an old servant who was on good 
terms with the other The affair therefore was not difficult 
The Duchesse de Lude sent twenty thousand crowns to Nanon, 
and on the very evening of the day on which the King had 
spoken to Monsieur, she had the place Thus it is ! A Nanon 
sells the most important and the most brilliant offices, and a 
Duchesse of high birth is silly enough to buy herself mto 
servitude ’ 

This appointment excited much envy. The Mardchale de 
Koebefort, who had expected to be named, made a great ado. 
Madame de Maintenon, who despised her, was piqued, and said 
that she should have had it but for the conduct of her daughter. 
This was a mere artifice , but the daughter was, in truth, no 
sample of purity. She had acted in such a manner with 
Blansac that he was sent for from the army to marry her, and 
on the very night of their wedding she gave birth to a daughter. 
She was full of wit, vivacity, intrigue, and sweetness , yet 
most wicked, false, and artificial and aU this with a simplicity 
of manner that imposed even upon those who knew her best 
More than gallant while her face lasted, she afterwards was 
easier of access, and at last ruined herself for the meanest 
valets Yet, notwithstanding her vices, she was the prettiest 
flower of the Court bunch, and had her chamber always fuU of 
the best company she was also much sought after by the three 
daughters of the Kang Driven away Irom the Court, she was 
alter much supphcation recalled, and pleased the Edng so 
much that Madame de Maintenon, m fear of her, sent her away 
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again. But to go back again to the honsehold of the Pnncesa 
<rf Savoy 

Dangean -waa made ohovaber dTionnenr He owed hia 
anoceas to hia good looka, to the court he pud to the Hiog’c 
nuatreeees to hia akilfolneea at play and to a lacky stroke of 
fortune. The King had oftentimes been importuned to give 
him a lodging, and one day joking with him upon his fancy of 
veraifying proposed to him some vary hard rhymes, and pro- 
mised him a lodging if he filled them up upon the spot 
Dangeau aooepted, thought bat for a moment, perfonned the 
task, and thus guned his lodging. He was an old friend of 
Madame do Maintenon, and it was to her he was indebted for 
his post of chevalier dhooneur in the new household. 

Madame d 0 was appomted lady of the palace. Her fiUher 
named Quilleragues, a gluttonous Gascon, had been one of the 
intimate friends of Madame Scarron who as Madame de Mam>> 
tenon, did nob forget her old acquaintance, but procured him 
the embassy to Oonstanbnople. Dying there, he left an only 
daughter who, cm the voyage home to France, gamed the 
heart of ViUere lieutenant of the vessel and became his wife 
m Ama. Minor near the ruins of Troy ViUers claimed to be of 
the honse of d 0 henoe the name his wife bora 

Established at the Court, the newly-mamed oouple quickly 
worked themselves Into the favoor of Madame de Maintenon, 
both being very clover In intrigua M. d 0 was made governor 
of the Comte de Tonloose, and soon gamed his entire con 
fidenca Madame dX!) too, infloltely pleased the young Connt, 
just then entering upon manhood by her gallantly her wit, 
and the fsoOities ehe allowed him. Both in consequence, 
grew in greet esteem with the King. Had they been attend 
ants upon Princes of the blood he would assuredly have 
slighted them. But he olwaya showed great indulgence to 
those who served his iUegitimato chfldren. Hence the ap- 
pointment of Madame d 0 to be lady of the poJaca 

The household of the Princeas of Savoy being completed the 
membera of it were sent to the Pont Beauvosln to meet their 
young mtstreas. She amred early on the lOtb of October 
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slept at the Pont Beauvosin that night, and on the morrow 
parted with her Italian attendants without sheddmg a single 
tear. On the 4th of November she arrived at Montargis, and 
was received by the King, Monseigneur, and Mousieur The 
King handed her down from her coach, and conducted her to 
the apartment he had prepared for her Her respectful and 
flattering manners pleased him highly Her cajoleries, too, 
soon bewitched Madame de Mamtenon, whom she never ad- 
dressed except as “ Aunt whom she treated with a respect, 
and yet with a freedom, that ravished everybody She became 
the doll of Madame de Mamtenon and the King, pleased them 
inflmtely by her msinuatmg spirit, and took greater hberties 
with them than the children of the Eling had ever dared to 
attempt.* 

* As the Duchess de Bourgogne makes a great figure m these Memoirs, 
it ■will be -well to give a description of her personal appearance from the 
pen of Louis XIV himself Wntmg to Madame de Mamtenon, he says, 
“ She 18 most graceful and has the handsomest figure I have ever seen ; 
dressed to be the model of a pamter, with lively and beautiful eyes, eye- 
lashes black and admirable, a clear complexion, white and red , the most 
beautiful flaxen hair that can be seen, and very plentiful She is thin, as 
IS proper at her age , with a vermilion mouth , full bps , white teeth 
long and ill-arranged ; hands well made, but of the colour of her age ” 
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OHAPTEB X 

Hr Betarn to PontainftliefcQ — A OUnnmy ai Cbart^PortnB of U d« U 
Trapp* — A Fal** Pajntgr — R«t liriM at tii* •D«ert* — Oonit* 
d AorciviM — Perfidr at Har^ — ^2£. d* Hooaoo— ‘Ifadame Fkojuj»— 
'Hto TUiam Aetoti aod * tb* fake Prada.* 

Mjuhwhile oor ouapaign upon Uio Rhine proceeded, end the 
enemy having had aH thair grand prefects of victory defeated 
by the dnnness and the capam^ of the Max^ohal de CSioiBeol, 
retired mto winter-^nartera, and we prepared to do the camA 
The month of October waa almost over when Madame de Saint- 
Simon lost M. Fremont, father of the Mar^obal de Ixirgee. She 
had happQy given birth to a daughter on the 8th September. 
I was desirous accordingly to ^ to Fada, and having obtained 
permission from the Mar6chal de Ofaoiseol, who had treated me 
thronghoQt the campaign with maoh poUtenese and aUention, 
I set ont Upon arriviiig at ^ds I found the Court at Fon 
taineblean. I had arrived from the anny a httle before the 
resV uid did not wuh that the King ihonld know it without 
seeing ida lest he might think I had retamed In secret I 
hastened at once therefore to Fontainebleau where the King 
received me with his usual goodnoea, — saying, Dererthelesi, 
that I bad returned a little too early but that it was of no eon 
sequence. 

I had not long left his presence when I learned a report that 
made my face bum again It was affirmed that when the 
King remarked upon my arriving n little early I had replied 
that I preferred arriviog at once to see him, as my sole mtstress, 
than to remain some days m Pans, as did the other young men 
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witli their mistresses I -went at once to the Kmg, who had a 
numerous company around him; and I openly denied what 
had been reported, offering a reward for the discovery of the 
knave who had thus calumniated me, in order that I might 
give him a sound thrashing All day I sought to discover the 
scoundrel My speech to the King and my choler were the 
topic of the day, and I was blamed for havmg spoken so loudly 
and in such terms. But of two evils I had chosen the least, — 
a reprimand from the King, or a few days in the Bastille , and 
I had avoided the greatest, which was to allow myself to he 
beheved an infamous hbeHer of our young men, in order to 
basely and miserably curry favour at the Court The course I 
took succeeded The King said noth mg of the matter, and I 
went upon a httle journey I wished particularly to take, for 
reasons I will now relate 

I had, as I have already mentioned, conceived a strong 
attachment and admiration for M de La Trappe I wished to 
secure a portrait of him, but such was his modesty and humility 
that I feared to ask him to allow himself to be painted. I went 
therefore to Eigault, then the first portrait-painter in Europe 
In consideration of a sum of a thousand crowns, and all his ex- 
penses paid, he agreed to accompany me to La Trappe, and to 
make a portrait of him from memory The whole affair was 
to he kept a profound secret, and only one copy of the picture 
was to he made, and that for the artist himself 

My plan bemg fuUy arranged, I and Rigault set out As 
soon as we arrived at our journey’s end, I sought M de La 
Trappe, and begged to be allowed to introduce to him a fnend 
of mine, an officer, who much wished to see him * I added, that 
my fnend was a stammerer, and that therefore he would he 
importuned merely with looks and not words M. de La 
Trappe smiled with goodness, thought the officer curious about 
little, and consented to see him The mterview took place. 
Rigault excusmg himself on the ground of his infirmity, did 
little during three-quarters of an hour but keep his eyes upon 
M de La Trappe, and at the end went into a room where 
materials were already provided for him, and covered his 
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oanvu the images and the ideas he had filled hirmiPilf 

"With, On the morrow the same thing was repeated, althongh 
M. de La Trappe, thinVing that a man whom he knew not, and 
who oonld take no part in oonveraafaon, had soffiaently seen 
him, agreed to the interview only out of complaisanoe to me. 
Another nttmg was needed in order to Amith the work , but it 
was with great difflculty iL de La Trappe oonld be persuaded 
to consent to iL When the third and last intemew was at on 
end, M. de La Trappe testified to me his snrpnse at having 
been so muoh and so long looked at by a species of mute. I 
made the best eoconses I could, and hastened to tom the con 
yereation. 

The portrait was at length finished, and was a most perfect 
Hkeness of my venerable fnend. Riganlt adcoitted to me that 
he had worked so hard to prodnoe it from memory, that for 
several months afterwards be had been nnahle to do anything 
to his other porfcraita. Notwithstandbg the thousand crowns 
1 had paid him, he broke the engagement he had made by 
ahowing the portrait before giving It up to me. Then, solicited 
for copies, he made several, gaming thereby according to hi^ 
own admlitfnoD more than twenty five thousand francs, and 
thus gave publicity to the afiair 

I was very much annoyed at this, and with the noise it made 
in the worid , and I wrote to M. de La Trappe, relating the 
deception I had practised upon him, and sued for pardon He 
was pained to ezoesa, hurt, and afflicted, nevertheless he showed 
no anger He wrote In return to me and said, I was not 
ignorant that a Boman Emperor had said “ I love treason but 
not traitors but that, an for himself, he felt on the contrary 
that he loved the traitor but could only bate hla treason. I 
made presents of three copies of the picture to the monastery 
of Ia Trappe. On the back of the onginal* I described the 
circumstance under which the portrait had boon taken m order 
to show that 11 de La Trappe had not oonsentod to it, and I 

• This portnit tlfl] exkti i tmt tbe Isacrtptlon oa tbe tack bu he«o de* 
rtrvyed igtwcnDce <rf ceitsin plctare-rwtorti*. Bo* TK* Lonrt •r 
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pointed out that for some years he had been unable to use his 
right hand, to acknowledge thus the error which had been 
made in repiesentmg him as writing. 

The Bang, about this time, set on foot negotiations for peace 
in Holland, sending there two plenipotentiaries, Courtin and 
Harlay, and acknowledging one of his agents, Caillieres, who 
had been for some httle time secretly in that country. 

The year fimshed with the disgrace of Madame de Saint 
Gdran. She was on the best of terms with the Princesses, and 
as much a lover of good cheer as Madame de Chartres and 
Madame la Duchesse, This latter had in the park of Versailles 
a little house that she called the “ Desert.” There she had 
received very doubtful company, giving such gay repasts that 
the King, informed of her doings, was angry, and forbade her 
to continue these parties or to receive certain guests Madame 
de Saint G6ran was then m the first year of her mourning, so 
that the King did not think it necessary to mclude her among 
the mterdicted , but he intimated that he did not approve of her. 
In spite of this, Madame la Duchesse invited her to an early 
supper at the Desert a short time after, and the meal was pro- 
longed so far mto tlie night, and with so much gaiety, that it 
came to the ears of the King He was in great anger, and 
learmng that Madame de Saint G^ran had been of the party, 
sentenced her to be bamshed twenty leagues from the Court, 
Like a clever woman, she retired into a convent at Rouen, 
saymg that as she had been unfortunate enough to displease 
the King, a convent was the only place for her ; and this was 
much approved. 

At the commencement of the next year (1697) the eldest son 
of the Comte d’ Auvergne completed his dishonour by a duel he 
fought with the Chevaher de Caylus, on account of a tavern 
brod, and a dispute about some wenches. Caylus, who had 
fought well, fled from the kmgdom , the other, who had used 
his sword like a poltroon, and had run away dismayed into the 
streets, was disinherited by his father, sent out of the country, 
and returned no more He was m every respect a wretch, who, 
on account of his disgraceful adventures, was forced to allow 
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biTTnelf to be diembented and to take the cross of Malta , he 
was hanged m effigy at the Qrbve, to the great regret of bis 
family, not on aoooxmt of the sentenoe, bnt becanse, in spite of 
every entreaty be bad been proceeded against like the most 
obsotire gentleman. The exile of Ckylns afterwards tnade bis 
fortune. 

We bad anotber instance, about this time, of the perfidy of 
Harlay He bad been entrusted witb a valoable depoeii by 
Bnvigny a Hngnenot officer who qnittmg France, bad entered 
the servioe of the Pnnoe of Orange, and who was, with the 
exception of Mw.rwhw.1 Sobombei^ the only Hngnenot to whom 
the King offered the permission of remaining at Oonrt witb 
full bberty to practise bis rehgion in secret This, Kavigny, 
like Marshal Scbom berg, refused. He was, Devtrtbeless, allowed 
to retain the property he poeeesaed in France , bnt after bis 
death hia son not showing himself at all grateful for this favour, 
the Emg at last confiscated the proper^ and publicly testified 
hiB anger This was the moment that Harlay seized to tell the 
King ^ the depoent he had. As a recompense the King gave 
it to him as confiscated, and this hypocrite of jnstioe, of virtne, 
of dismterestedneaa, and of ngonsm was not isbamed to appro- 
priate it to himself, and to dooe his ears and his eyes to the 
noose this perfidy exoHed. 

M. de Monaco, who had obtained for himself the title of 
foreign prince by the marriage of his son with the Ihichessa de 
Valentinois, daughter of IL le Grand, and who eqjc^ed as it 
were, the sovereignty of a rook — be3roDd whoeo narrow limits 
anybody might spit, ao to epeak, whilst standing m the nuddle— 
soon found and his son still more to, that they had bought the 
title very dear The Hnehefise was charming, gallant, and was 
spoiled by the homage of the Court, in a boose open night and 
day, and to which her beauty attracted oil that was young sod 
brJliant Her husbond with much Intelligence, was diffident, 
bis fiirfi and flgure had acquired for him the name of QolUth, 
be suffered for a long time the haughtiness and the disdain of 
bis wife and her family At last he and his father grew tired 
and took away Madame de Valentinob to Momco. She grieved, 
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and her parents also, as though she had been carried off to the 
Indies After two years of absence and repentance, she pro- 
mised marvels, and was allowed to return to Pans I know 
not who counselled her, but, without changmg her conduct she 
thought only how to prevent a return to Monaco ; and to in- 
sure herself against this, she accused her father-in-law of 
having made vile proposals to her, and of attempting to take 
her by force This charge made a most scandalous uproar, but 
was bebeved by nobody M. de Monaco was no longer young ; 
he was a very honest man, and had always passed for such ; 
besides, he was almost blind m both eyes, and had a huge 
pomted belly, which absolutely excited fear, it jutted out so 
fax 1 

After some time, as Madame de Valentinois still continued 
to swim in the pleasures of the Court under the shelter of her 
family, her husband re-demanded her , and though he was 
laughed at at tirst, she was at last given up to him. 

A marriage took place at this time between the son of Pont- 
chartrain and the daughter of the Comte de Roye The Comte 
de Koye was a Huguenot, and, at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, had taken refuge, with his wife, in Denmark, where 
he had been made gi'and marshal and commander of aU the 
troops. One day, as the Comte de Roye was dining with his 
wife and daughter at the King’s table, the Comtesse de Roye 
asked her daughter if she did not think the Queen of Denmark 
and Madame Panache resembled each other like two drops of 
water ? Although she spoke in French and m a low tone, the 
Queen both heard and understood her, and inquired at once 
who was Madame Panache. The Comtesse m her surprise re- 
plied, that she was a very amiable woman at the French 
Court The Queen, who had noticed the surprise of the 
Comtesse, was not satisfied with this reply She wrote to the 
Damsh mmister at Paris, desiring to be informed of every par- 
ticular respecting Madame Panache, her face, hei age, her con- 
dition, and upon what footmg she was at the French Court. 
The minister, all astonished that the Queen should have heard 
of Madame Panache, wrote word that she was a little and very 
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old exMturo 'vath lips and <grts so disfigured that they were 
painful to look upon, a tpecies of beggar who had obtained a 
footing at Oourt from being half witted, who was now at the 
supper of the King, now at tho draner of Monsoigneur or at 
other places, where everybody amused themaelTe* by torment- 
ing her 8ho in turn abused the company at theee parties, in 
order to cause diversion, but aometlmee rated them very leri 
ously and with strong words, which delighted still more those 
pnnees and pnneessee, who empbod into her pockets meat and 
ragofits, the sauces of which nm all down her petbeoata at 
these partios some gave her a pistole or a crown, and others a 
fiUtp or a smack in the face, which put her in fury, because 
with her bleared eyes not being able to see to the end of her 
noee, she could not tell who had struck her she was, in a 
word, the pastime of the Court! 

Upon learning this, the Queen of Uonmazk was so piqncd, 
that she could no longer suffer the Oomteese de Boye near her, 
the complained to the King he was much offended that 
foreignere, whom he had loaded with favour should so repay 
him. The Comte de Koye was unable to stand up against tho 
storm, and withdrew to Eng land, whore he died a few years 
after 

The King at this bme drove awav the company of Italian 
actors, and would not permit another in its place. So long as 
the Italians had simply oUowed their stage to ON'erflow with 
filth or impiety ther only caused laughter but they set about 
playing a piece called “ The False Prudo " in which Madame de 
Maintenon was eesflv recognised. E\*eiybody ran to see tho 
piece, but after three or four representations, given contecu- 
bvelj on account of tho gain it brought, tho Italians received 
orders to dose therr theatre and to quit the realm m a month. 
This affair made great noise, and if the comedians loat an 
estnbbshment by their boldness and folly the} who drovo 
them awav gain^ nothmg— such was the bcense with which 
this ridiculous event was spoken of! 
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The disposition of the armies was the same this year as 
last, except that the Prmces did not serve. Towards the end 
of May I joined the army of the Rhine, under the Mar^chal 
de Choiseul, as before We made some skilful manoeuvres, 
but did little m the way of fightmg For sixteen days we 
encamped at Nieder-buhl, where we obtained a good supply of 
forage At the end of that tune the Marechal de Choiseul 
detenmned to change his position. Our army was so placed, 
that the enemy could see almost all of it quite distmctly , yet, 
nevertheless, we succeeded m decampmg so quickly, that we 
disappeared from under their very eyes m open daylight, and 
in a moment as it were Such of the Imperial Generals as 
were out riding ran from all parte to the banks of the Murg, to 
see our retreat, but it was so promptly executed that there was 
no time for them to attempt to hmder us. When the Prince 
of Baden was told of our departure he could not credit it 
He had seen us so lately, quietly restmg in our position, that 
it seemed impossible to him we had left it m such a short space 
of time When his own eyes assured him of the fact, he was 
filled with such astonishment and admiration, that he asked 
those around him if they had ever seen such a retreat, — add- 
ing, that he could not have believed, until then, that an army 
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SO nTnnerooB and so ooTxsiderable ihoold have been able to dia- 
appeer thus m an instant 

This hononrable and bold retreat tvm attended by a «id 
accident One of our officers; named Blanaac, while leading a 
column of infantry through the woods was overtaken br 
night. A small party of his men beard some cavalry near 
them- The cavalry belonged to the enemy, and had lost their 
way Instead of replying when challenged they said to 
other in German, “Lk la run for it.*’ Nothing more was 
wanting to draw upon them a discharge from the body of 
our men, by whom they had been heard. To tba they replied 
with their pistols. Immediately; and without order* the 
whole column of infantry fired in that direotaon, and before 
Blansao oould inqnire the canse, fired again- Fortunately he 
was not wounded , but five unhappy captams wore killed, and 
some Eubaltenui wounded. 

Our oampsjgn was brought to an end by the peace of Byso 
wick, The news of that event arrived at Fontamebleau 
on the 22nd of September Oeli, son of Harlay, had been 
despatched with the mtelligeDce, but he did not arrive until 
five odock in the morning of the 26th of September He 
bad amused himaelf by the way with a young girl who had 
struck his tanoy, and with some wine that be equally relubed. 
He bad oomnuttod all the obeuidiUes and impertinences which 
might be expected of a deboucbed hair brained young fellow, 
completely spoiled "by his father, and he crowned all by this 
fine delay 

A little tune before the signing of peace, the Prince de 
CJonti having been elected King of Poland set out to take 
possession of his throne. The King, ravished with jov to see 
htmiwTf delivered from a Pnnoe whom he disliked could not 
hide ha satisfaction — his engomess — to get rid of a Prince 
whoso only faults were that he bad no bastard blood in his 
veins and that he was so much liked by all the nation that 
they wished him at the head of the army and njunuured at 
the little favour he received, as compared with that showered 
down upon the Illegitimate children. 
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The King made all haste to treat the Prince to royal 
honours After an interview m the Cabinet of Madame de 
Maintenon, he presented him to a nuinbci of ladies, saying 
“ I bring you a king ” The Prince was all along doubtful of 
the validity of his election, and begged that the Prmcesse 
might not be treated as a queen, until he should have been 
crowned He received two millions in cash from the King 
and other assistances Samuel Bernard undertook to make 
the necessary payments in Poland. The Piince started by 
way of Dunkerque, and wont to that place at such speed, that 
an ill-closed chest opened, and two thousand louis were scat- 
tered on the road, a poi tion only of which was brought back 
to the Hotel Conti The celebrated Jean Bart pledged him- 
self to take him safely, despite the enemy's fleet , and kept 
his word The convoy was of five fi igates The Chevalier de 
SiUery, before starting, married Mdlle. Bigot, rich and witty, 
with whom he had been living for some time Meanwhile the 
best news arrived from our ambassador, the Abbe de Polignac, 
to the king ; but all answers were intercepted at Dantzic by 
the retired Queen of Poland, who sent on only the envelopes 1 
However, the Prmce de Conti passed up the Sound, and the 
King and Queen of Denmark watched them from the windows 
of the Ch§,teau de Cronenbourg Jean Bart, against custom, 
ordered a salute to be fired. It was returned , and as some 
light vessels passing near the frigates said that the King and 
Queen were looking on, the Prince ordered another salvo. 

There was, however, another claimant to the throne of 
Poland, I mean the Elector of Saxony, who had also been 
elected, and who had many partisans , so many, indeed, that 
when the Pnnee de Conti arrived at Dantzic, he found himself 
almost entirely unsupported. The people even refused pro- 
vision to his frigates However, the Pimce’s partisans at 
length arrived to salute him The Bishop of Plosko gave him 
a grand repast, near the Abbey of Oliva Mar^ge, a Gascon 
gentleman of the Prmce’s suite, was present, but had been lU. 
There was drinking in the Polish fashion, and he tried to 
be let off. The Pimce pleaded for him , but these Poles, 
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•who in order to make themselvee understood, spoke I^tin — 
and very bad Tjatan indeed— -would not accept tudi an excuse, 
and forcmg ham to dnnk, howled funously Bibcd et Monatur! 
Mar^e, who was very jocular and yet •very oholerio, used to 
tell this story in the nine spint, and made everyone who heard 
H laugh. 

However, the party of the Pnnce do Oonti made no ■way 
and at length he was fain to make his way beck to France •with 
all speed. The King received him very gracioualy although, 
at heart exceeding sorry to see him again. Ashort time after, 
the Elector of Saxony mounted the throne of Poland "without 
opposition, and was publicly recognised by the King, towards 
the commencement of August 

By the above-mentioned peace of Rjawiok, the King ae- 
knowledged the Pnnce of Orange as King of England. It was, 
however, a bitter draught for him to swallow and for these 
reasons. Some years before, the Kmg bad offered his Ulegita* 
mate daughter, the Pnnceese de Conta, in mamage to the 
Pnnoe of Orange, belienDg he did that Pnnce great honour by 
the proposal The Pnnoe did not think lu the same manner, 
and flatly refused, saying, that the House of Orange was 
aoonstomed to many the legitimate daughter of great kings, 
and not ibeir bastarda. These words sank so deeply into the 
heart of the Kmg, that he never forgot them , and often, against 
even his most palpable interest^ showed how firmly the indigna- 
tion he felt at them had taken possession of his minA Smoe 
then, the Pnnce of Orange had done all m his power to efface 
the effect his -words had made but every attempt was rejected 
with The Kings mimsters m Holland had orders to 

do all they could to thwart the projects of the Pnnce of Orange 
to excite people againit him, to protect openly those opposed 
to bun, and to bo In no way niggard ofmonoy in order to secure 
the election of rosgiatratcs onTavourablo to him. The Prince 
never ceased, until the breaking-out of this war to use every 
tlTort to appease the anger of the King At lart, growing tired, 
and hoping aoon to make bia ini-aaion into England ho «ald 
pnblioly, that he had naoleialy laboured all hia life to gain the 
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favours of the King, but that he hoped to be more fortunate in 
meriting his esteem It may be imagined, therefore, what a 
triumph it was for him when he forced the King to recognise 
him as monarch of England, and what that iccognition cost 
the King 

M le Due presided this 3'ear over the Assembly of the States 
of Burgundy, in place of his father M le Prince, who did not 
wish to go there The Due gave on that occasion a striking 
example of the friendship of princes, and a fine lesson to those 
who seek it Sauteuil, Canon of St Victor, and the greatest 
Latin poet who has appealed for many centuries, accompanied 
him Santeuil was an excellent fellow, full of wit and of life, 
and of pleasantries, which rendeied him an admirable boon- 
companion Fond of wine and of good cheer, he was not de- 
bauched ; and with a disposition and talents so little fitted for 
the cloister, was nevertheless, at bottom, as good a churchman 
as with such a character he could be He was a great favourite 
with all the house of Cond6, and was invited to their parties, 
where his witticisms, his verses, and his pleasantries had 
afforded infinite amusement for many years. 

M le Due wished to take him to Dijon Santeuil tried to 
excuse himself but without effect . he was obliged to go, and 
was established at the house of the Due while the States were 
held Every evening there was a supper, and Santeuil was 
always the life of the company. One evening M le Due diverted 
himself by forcing Santeuil to drink champagne, and passing 
from pleasantry to pleasantry, thought it would be a good joke 
to empty his snufi-box, full of Spanish snuff, into a large glass 
of wine, and to make Santeuil drink it, in order to see what 
would happen It was not long before he was enlightened upon 
this point Santeuil was seized with vomiting and with fever, 
and m twice twenty-four hours the unhappy man died — suf- 
fering the tortures of the damned, but with sentiments of ex- 
treme penitence, in which he received the sacrament, and edified 
a company httle disposed towards edification, but who detested 
such a cruel joke 

In consequence of the peace just concluded at Ryswick, many 
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freoh airmngttmentB were made about thiabme in otir embaatiee 
abroad. Thia allusion to our foreign appomtanents brings to my 
mind an anecdote which deaervee to be remembered When 
IL lo VendOme took Barcelona, the Montgoui (which it as it 
were its citadel) was oommandod by the Pnnce of Darmstadt 
He was of the house of Hesse, and had gone into Spam to 
■eek employment he was a relative of the Qneen of Spam 
and, being a very 1761] mode man liad not, it was said, displeased 
her It was said also and by people whose word was not 
without weight, that the same connofl of Vienna which for 
reasons of state had made no scrapie of poisoning the late Queen 
of Spain (daughter of Monsienr) because she had no children, 
and because she had, also, too much ascendancy over the heart 
of her husband , it said, 1 say that thm same council bad no 
scruples upon another point. Aftjrr poisoning the first Queen, 
it had remamed the King of Spam to a sister of the Empresa 
She wu tall, miyestjo, not without bean^ and capaaty and 
gmded by the mimsten of Uie Emperor soon acquired much 
influence over the King— her husband. So faraJl was well, but 
the most important thing was wanting — she had no chfidreo. 
The council had hoped some from this second mamage^ because 
it bad lured itself mto the belief that previously the fault 
rested with the late Queen. Afier some years, this same coon 
col, being no longer able to di^;uise tbe fact that the King 
could have no children, sent the Pnnce of Dannstadt into Spain, 
for the pnipoee of establishing himself there, and of ingratiating 
himself into the favour of the Queen to such an extent that 
Una defect might be remedied Tbe Prince of Darmstadt was 
well received he obtained command m thp army , defended, as 
[ have said, Barcelona , and obtained a. good footing at the 
OourL But the object for which he hxid been more cspeaally 
»ent he could not accomplish. I will not say whether the 
Queen was inaccessible from her owaj fault or that of othera 
Nor win I saj although I have been assured but I believe by 
[wraons without good knowledge of tile subject, that naturally 
it was impoesiblo for her to become a inoUier I will himply 
tty that the Prince ol Damutudt was tho best terms with 
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the King and the Queen, and had opportunities very rare in 
that country, without any fruit which could put the succession 
of the monarchy m safety against the different pretensions 
afloat, or re-assure on that head the politic council of Vienna 

But to return to France. 

Madame de Main tenon, despite the height to which her 
insignificance had risen, had yet her troubles. Her brother, 
who was called the Comte d’Aubigne, was of hut little worth, 
yet always spoke as though no man weiehis equal, complained 
that he had not been made Marechal of France — sometimes 
said that he had taken his haton in mone 3 % and constantly 
bullied Madame de Maintenon because she did not make him a 
due and a peer. He spent his time running after girls in the 
Tuilenes, always had several on his hands, and lived and spent 
his money with their families and friends of the same kidney 
He was just fit for a strait-waistcoat, but comical, fuU of wit 
and unexpected repartees A good, humorous fellow, and honest 
— polite, and not too impertinent on account pf his sister’s 
fortune Yet it was a pleasure to hear him talk of the time of 
Scarron and the H6tel d’Albiet, and of the gallantries and 
adventures of his sister, which he contrasted with her present 
position and devotion He would talk in this manner, not before 
one or two, but m a compromising manner, quite openly in the 
Tuileries gardens, or in the galleries of Versailles, before every- 
body, and would often droUy speak of the King as “the bi other- 
in-law.” I have frequently heard him talk in this manner ; 
above all, when he came (more often than was desired) to dine 
with my father and mother, who were much embariassed with 
him , at which I used to laugh in my sleeve. 

A brother like this was a great annoyance to Madame de 
Maintenon. His wife, an obscure creature, — more obscure, if 
possible, than her birth, — ^foolish to the last degree, and of humble 
mien, was almost equally so Madame de Maintenon deter- 
mined to nd herself of both She peisuaded her brother to 
enter a society that had been established by a M Doyen, at St 
Sulpice, tor decayed gentlemen His wife at the same time was 
induced to retire into another commumty, where, however, she 
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did not fan to eaj* to her compeniona that her fate was very 
hard, and that she wished to be free. Aa for d Anbign6 he con 
cealed from nobody that his sister was putting a joke on him 
by trying to perroade him that he was devont,-^edared that he 
was pestered by pnests, and that he should give up the ghost m 
M. I^yen s house. He could not stand it long, 9 ^ went beck 
to his girls and to the ToDenea, and wherever he could , but 
they caught him again and placed him under the guardianship 
of one of the stupidest priests of 8t Sulpice, who followed bun 
everywhere like his shadow and made Imn miaerahle. The 
fellows name wasMadoL he was good for no other employment, 
but gained hu pay m this one fay an assidm^ of which per 
hapa no one else would have been capable. The onty child 
of this Oomte dAubigni was a daughter, taken care of by 
Madame de Maintenon, and educated under her eyes as though 
her own child 

Towards the end of the year and not long after my retnm 
from the army the King fixed the day for the marriage of the 
Duo de Bourgogne to the young Pnnccssc de Savoj He an- 
nounced that on that occasion he should be glad to ace a mag 
mficent Court and he himself who for a long time had worn 
only the mostsimplo babita,oTdered the most superb. This was 
enough , no one thought of comolung hu purse or hu state 
everyone tned to surpass his noghbocr in nchneoa and Invention. 
Gold and silver scarcely sufficed the shops of the dealers were 
emptied m a few days in a word loxurv the most unbridled 
reigned over Court and aty for the ffite bad a hug© crowd 
of spectators. Things went to such a point, that the Kmg 
almost repented of what ho had said and remariod, that he 
could not understand how husbands could be such fools a* to 
rum themselves by dresses for tbeir wives , be might hare 
added, by dresses for themselves. But the impulse had been 
pven , there was now do time to remedy it, and I bdicre the 
Kmg at heart was gbd for it pleased him during the flkea to 
look at all the dresaea. Ho loved pa.vuonatcly all kmd" of 
humptnontN at hu Court, and ho who should have held only 
to what bad been raid, as to tho folU of expenw would h*'*® 
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grown little in favour. There was no means, therefore, of being 
wise among so many fools. Several dresses were necessary. 
Those for Madame Saint-Simon and myself cost us twenty thou- 
sand francs Workmen were wanting to make up so many rich 
habits. Madame la Duchesse actually sent her people to take 
some by force who were working at the Due de Rohan’s ' The 
King heard of it, did not like it, and had the workmen sent 
back immediately to the H6tel de Rohan, although the Due de 
Rohan was one of the men he hked the least in all Fiance. 
The King did another thing, which showed that he desired 
everybody to be magnificent . he himself chose the de.sign for 
the embroidery of the Princesse The embroiderer said he 
would leave all his other designs for that The Bang would not 
permit this, but caused him to finish the work he had in hand, 
and to set himself afterwards at the other ; adding, that if it 
was not ready in time, the Piincesse could do without it 
The mairiage was fixed for Saturday, the 7th of December ; 
and, to avoid disputes and difficulties, the King suppiessed all 
ceremonies. The day arrived At an early hour all the Court 
went to .Monseigneur the Due de Bourgogne, who went after- 
wards to the Pnneesse A httle before mid-day the procession 
started from the salon, and proceeded to the chapel Cardinal 
de Coislin performed the maixiage service As soon as the 
ceremony was finished, a courier, ready at the door of the chapel, 
started for Turin. The day passed weaiily The Bang and 
Queen of England came about seven o’clock m the evening, and 
some time afterwards supper was served Upon rising from 
the table, the Prmcesse was shown to her bed, none but ladies 
being allowed to remain m the chamber. Her chemise was 
given her by the Queen of England through the Duchesse 
de Lude The Due de Bourgogne undressed in another room, 
in the midst of all the Court, and seated upon a folding-chair. 
The King of England gave him his shirt, which was presented 
by the Due de Beauviiliers As soon as the Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne was in bed, the Due de Bourgogne entered, and placed 
himself at her side, m the presence of all the Court Imme- 
diately afterwards everybody went away from the nuptial 
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jhatnbftT, except Monsoignoor^ the ludiee of the Pnoceese and 
the Due do BetiuvilUerB, who remained at tins pillow by the ode 
of hie pupil, with the Duchosse de Lude on the other side. 
Monsoigneur stopped a quarter of an hour talking uith the 
newl} married couple, then he made his son get up after having 
told him to kiss the Pnneosse in spite of the opposition of the 
Duchesse de Lude. As it proved too, her opposition was not 
wrong The King said ho did not wish that hii grandson 
should kiss the end of the Princesses finger until thrj were 
completely on the footing of man and wife. Monsieur le Duo do 
Bouigogno ofler this redressed himself in the anto-chamber, and 
went to hiB own bod as usual. The little Duo de Berry spinted 
and resolute, did not approve of the docihty of his brother and 
declared that ho would have remained in bed. The young 
oouple were not, indeed, allowed to hvo together as man and 
wife until nearly two years afterwards. The flisl night that 
this privilege was granted them, the King repaired to their 
chamber hoping to surpnso them as they went to bed, but be 
found the doon closed, and would not allow them to be opened. 
The mamago43tes spread over soveral daya. On the Sunday 
there ^'as an assembly in the apartments of the new Duchease 
de Bonrgogno It was magnificent by the prodigious number 
of ladies seated in a circle or standing behind the stools gentle* 
men in turn behind them, and the droeses of all beautiful. It 
commenced at six o dock. Tho King came at the end and led 
all the ladles into the saloon near the chapel, where was a fioe 
collation and tho music. At nine o clock he conducted Moosiear 
and Madamo la Duchesse do Bourgogne to the apartment of the 
latter and all was finished for the day The Pnoceese con- 
tinued to live just as before and the ladles bad stnet orders 
never to leave her alone with her husband. 

On the Wednesday there was a grand boll in tho gallery 
superbly ornamented for the occasion. There was such a crowd, 
and Buci disorder that even the Kmg was inconvenienced, and 
Monsieur was poshed and k-nockod about In the cnish Dow 
other people fared ma> bo imagined No place was kept — 
streugi orcbancedeaded everything— people squeeied Inwbere 
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they could. This spoiled all the fdte. About nine o’clock re- 
freshments were handed round, and at half-past ten supper was 
served. Only the Princesses of the blood and the royal family 
were admitted to it On the following Sunday there was another 
ball, but this time matters were so arranged that no crowding or 
inconvemence occurred The ball commenced at seven o’clock 
and was admirable , everybody appeared in dresses that had not 
previously been seem The King found that of Madame de Samt- 
Simon much to his taste, and gave it the palm over all the others 
Madame de Mamtenon did not appear at these balls, at least 
only for half an hour at each. On the following Tuesday all the 
Court went at four o’clock in the afternoon to Trianon, where 
all gambled until the arrival of the King and Queen of England. 
The King took them mto the theatre, where Destouches’s opera 
of lasS was very well performed The opera being finished, 
everybody went his way, and thus these mamage-f^tes were 
brought to an end 

Tesse had married his eldest daughter to La Varenne last 
yeai, and now married his second daughter to Maulevrier, son 
of a brother of Colbert This mention of La Yarenne brings to 
my recollection a very pleasant anecdote of his ancestor, the La 
Yarenne so known m all the memoirs of the time as havmg risen 
from the position of sculhon to that of cook, and then to that 
of cloak-hearer to Henry lY , whom he served m his pleasures, 
and afterwards m his state-affairs At the death of the King 
La Yarenne retired very old and very rich mto the country 
Birds were much m vogue at that time, and he often amused 
himself with falconry One day a magpie perched on one of 
his trees, and neither sticks nor stones could dislodge it La 
Yarenne and a number of sportsmen gathered around the tree 
and tried to drive away the magpie. Importuned with all this 
noise, the bird at last began to cry repeatedly with all its might, 

“ Pandar 1 Pandar 1” 

Now La Yarenne had gained all he possessed by that trade 
Hearing the magpie repeat again and again the same word, he 
took it mto his head that by a miracle, like the observation 
Balaam’s ass made to his master, the bird was renroaclhpns him. - 
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for hu sinB. He ttu bo troubled that be conld not help showing 
H, then, more and more agitated, he told the oanse cf his dis- 
tnrbance to the company, who laughed at him in the first place 
hat, npon finding that he wasgrowing reallyilhthey endeavonred 
to oonvinoe him that iht magpie belong^ to a nelghboanng 
village, where it bad learned the word. It was all m vam La 
Yarenne was so HI that he was obliged to be carried borne , 
fever seised him, and m four daja he difd. 
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CHAPTER m 

An Odd Marria^ — ^Black Daughter of the King — Travels of Peter tiie 
Great — ^Magruncent English Ambassador — The Prince of Parma — A 
Dissolute Amb6 — Orondat — Dispute about Mourning — ^M. de Cambrai’s 
Book condemned by M. de la Trappe — Anecdote of the head of 
Madame de Montbazon — Condemnation of F6nelon by the Pope — Has 
Submission. 

Here perhaps is the place ,to speak of Charles IV., Due de 
Lorraine, so well known by his genius, and the extremities to 
which he was urged He was married in 1621 to the Duchesse 
Nicole, his cousm-german, but after a time ceased to live with her. 
Bemg at Brussels he fell in love with Madame de Cantecroix, a 
widow. He bribed a courier to bring him news of the death of 
the Duchesse Nicole he circulated the report throughout the 
town, wore mourmng, and fourteen days afterwards, m April 
1637, married Madame de Cantecroix. In a short time it was dis- 
covered that the Duchesse Nicole was full of life and health, and 
had not even been ilL Madame de Cantecroix made believe 
that she had been duped, but still hved with the Due, They con- 
tinued to repute the Duchesse Nicole as dead, and lived together 
in the face of the world as though effectually married, although 
there had never been any question either before or since of dis- 
solving the first marriage The Due Charles had by this fine 
marriage a daughter and then a son, both perfectly illegitimate, 
and umversally regarded as such. Of these the daughter 
married Comte de Lislebonne,.by whom she had tour children. 
The son, educated under his father’s eye as legitimate, was 
called Prmce de Vaudemont, and by that name has ever since 
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been known. He entered the eerrico of Spem, distinguished 
himself m the anny, obtained the su pp ort of the Pnnce of 
Orange and ultimatelj rose to the very highest influence and 
proeperity 

People were astonished this year, that while the Princess of 
Savoy was at Fontainebleau jost before her mamage, she was 
taken several tnnes by Hadame de Mamtenon to a little un> 
known convent at hToret^ where there was nothing to amose 
her, and no nuns who were known. Madame de Mamtenon 
often went there^ and Mooaeignenr with bis children sometunes, 
the late Queen used to go also. Phis awakened muoh curiosity 
and gave nae to many reports. It Beems that m this convent 
there was a woman of colour a Moorish woman who had been 
placed there very young by Bontems, valet of the King She 
received the utmost oare and attention, but never was shown 
to anybody When the late Queen or Madame de Mamtenon 
went, they did not always see hei^ but always watched over 
her welfare. She was treated with more oonsideiation than 
people the most disUnguished , and herself made much of the 
care that was token of her, and the mystery by which she was 
fforrounded. Although she lived regularly it was easy to nee she 
was not too contented with her position. Heanng Monseigneur 
hunt m the forest one day, she forgot herself so far as to exelxdm, 

“ My brother is hunting P It was pretended that she was a 
daughter of the King and Queen, but that she bad been bidden 
away on account of her colour , and the report was spread that 
the Queen had had a miscamage. Many people behoved this 
story , but whether it wan true or not bos remamod an enigma. 

TheyearlCSScommencedbyareconciliation between the Jesuits 
and the Archbishop of tlheima. That prelate upon the occasion 
of an ordonnance had expnswjd himself upon matters of doctrine 
and moralify in a manner that displeased the Jesuits They 
acted toward him in their usual manner by writing an attack 
upon him, which apiiearod without any authors name Bat 
the Archbishop complained to the King, and altogether stood 
his ground eo firmly that in the end the Jwuits were pUd to 
give way, disavow the book, and arrange the reconallatioo which 
took place. 
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TTbe Czar, Peter tlie Greats Emperor of Russia, had at this time 
already commenced his voyages, he was in Holland, learmngship- 
building. Although incogmto, he wished to he recognised, hut 
after his own fashion , and was annoyed that, being so near 
to England, no embassy was sent to him from that country, 
which he wished to ally himself with for commercial reasons 
At last an embassy arrived , he delayed for some time to give 
it an audience, but in the end fixed the day and hour at which 
he would see it The reception, however, was to take place on 
board a large Dutch vessel that he was gomg to examine. There 
were two ambassadors , they thought the meeting-place rather 
an odd one, but were obhged to go there When they arrived 
on board the Czar sent word that he was in the “ top,” and that 
it was there he would see them The ambassadors, whose feet 
were unaccustomed to rope-ladders, tried to excuse themselves 
from mountmg , but it was all m vain. The Czar would re- 
ceive them m the “ top ” or not at all At last they were com- 
pelled to ascend, and the meeting took place on that narrow 
place high up m the air The Czar received them there with 
as much majesty as though he had been upon his throne, 
listened to their harangue, replied very graciously, and then 
laughed at the fear painted upon their faces, and good-hu- 
mouredly gave them to understand that he had punished them 
thus for arriving so late 

After this the Czar passed mto England, curious to see and 
learn as much as possible , and, having weU fulfilled his views 
repaired into Holland. He wished to visit France, but the 
Kmg civilly declmed to receive him He went, therefore, much 
mortified, to Vienna mstead Three weeks after his arrival he 
was informed of a conspiracy that had been formed against him 
in Moscow He hastened there at once, and found that it was 
headed by his own sister, he put her m prison, and hanged her 
most guilty accomphces to the bars of his windows, as many each 
day as the bars would hold. I have related at once all that regards 
the Czar for this year, in order not to leap without ceasing from 
one matter to another , I shall do this, and for tlie same reason, 
with that which follows. 

VOL I 
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The King of England waa, aa I have before at the 
height of satisfaction at having been recognised by the King 
(Loms XTV) and at finding himself secure upon the throna 
But a usurper la never tranquil and content. William was an 
noycd by the residence of the legitimate King and his family at 
Saint Germains. It was too <doe6 to the King (of France) and 
too near England to leave him without dtsqmetude. He had 
tried bard at Ryswick to obtain the dismissal of James H from 
the realm or at least finm the Court of France but without 
effect. Afterwards he sent the Duke of 8L AThwnn to our 
King openly, in order to compliment him upon the marriage of 
the Duo do Bourgogne, but m reality to obtain the dismisaal. 

The Duke of St AJbans meeting with no success the Dobe 
of Portland was sent to auccoed bun. The Dnke of Portland 
came over with a numerous and superb suite, he kept up 
a magnificent table, and had horses, livenes, funuture, and 
dresses of the most tasteful and costly kind. He was on his 
wn) when a fire destroyed Whitehall, the largest and ughest 
pnlaee in Europe, nnd which has not since been rebuilt , so that 
the longs are lodged, and ve^ bedly at St James a Palace. 

Portland had hu first audience of the King on the 4tii of 
February imd remained four months in Franco. His pobteness, 
his courtly and gallant manners, and the good cheer be gave, 
charmed everybody and made him universally popular It 
became the fashion to give f^les in his honour, and the as- 
tonishing fact Is, that the King who at heart was more offended 
than over with William of Orange treated this ambassador 
with the most marked disUnction. One evening ho even gave 
Portland his bedroom candlestick, a favour only accorded to the 
moat considerable ponons, and always regarded as a special 
mark of the Kings bounty 

Notwithstanding all these nltentlons Portland was os on 
succesaful as his predecessor Tho King had finaly resolved 
to eontmuo hla protection to James IT, and nothing could 
shake this dutermlnatioti. Portland was warned from tlie fint, 
tliat if he attempted to spenk to the King upon the |>oint, his 
labour would be thrown away heislsei^ tlicreforo kept silence 
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and went, home again without in any way having fulfilled the 
mission upon which he had been sent 

We had another distinguished foreigner arrive in France 
about this time, — I mean, the Prince of Paiina, respecting 
whom I remember a pleasant adventure At Fontainebleau 
more great dancing-parties aie given than elsewhere, and 
Cardinal d’Estrdes wished to give one there in honour of this 
Piince I and many others were invited to the banquet, but 
the Prince himself, for whom the imntation was specially pro- 
vided, was forgotten The Cardinal had given invitations 
right and left, but by some omission the Prince had not had 
one sent to him On the morning of the dinner this discovery 
was made Tlie Prince was at once sent to, but lie was en- 
gaged, and for several days The dinner therelore took place 
without him • the Cardinal was much laughed at for his absence 
ot mind He was often similarly forgetful 

The Bishop of Poitiem died at the commencement of this 
yeai, and his bishopric was given at Eastei to the Abbd 
de Caudelet The Abbd was a very good man, but made him- 
self an enemy, who circulated the blackest calumnies against 
him Amongst other impostuies it was said that the Abb6 
had gambled all Good Friday, the truth being, that in the 
evening, after all the services were over, ho went to see the 
Marechale de Crdqui, who prevailed upon him to amuse her 
for an hour by plajung at piquet But the calumny had such 
offset, that the bishopric of Poitiers was taken fiora him, and 
he retired into Brittany, where he passed the rest of his life in 
solitude and piety. His brother in the mean time fully proved 
to Pbre de la Chaise the falsehood of this accusation , and he, 
who was upright and good, did all he could to bestow some 
other hving upon the Abbd, in recompense for that he had been 
stripped of But the King would not consent, although often 
importuned, and even reproached for his cruelty. 

It was known, too, who was the author of the calumny. It 
was the Abbe de la Chatre, who lor a long time had been 
chaplain to the King, and who was enraged against every one 
who was made bishop before him. He was a man not wanting 
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in intelligoiioe, trat bitter disagreeable, punctflion* , very ig 
norant, because be would never study and so destitute of 
morality that I saw him say mass in the chapel on 
Wednesday after having pae^ the night, masked at a baD, 
where he said and did the most filthy thinga, as eeen and beard 
by if de La Vrilbhre, before "whom he unmasked, and who 
related this to me half an hour after I met the Abb6 
de la OhAtre dressed and going to the altar Other adventures 
had already deprived hrm of all chance of being made bishop 
by the King 

The old Yillara died at this tune. I have already mentioned 
him as having been made chevalier (Thonneur to the Lucbesse 
de Chartres at her mamage. I mention him now because I 
omitted to say before the ongin of his name of Orondat, by 
which he was generally known, and which did not displease 
him. This it the mrcumstance that gave nse to it Mkdtme 
de Choisy a lady of the &ahionable world, went one day to see 
the Oomtesae de Fiesque, and found there a large company 
The Ooxmtem had a young girl living with her whose name 
was Mademoiselle d Outrelaise but who was called the Divine. 
Madame de Choisy wishing to go into the bedroom, said she 
would go there, and see the Divina Mounting rapidly she 
found in the chamber a young and very pretty girl Madomco 
seBe Bellefonds, and a man who escaped immediately upon 
seeing her The face of this man being perfectly well mad^ so 
struck her that, upon coming down again she said it could 
only bo that of Orondat Now that romances are happily no 
longer read, it is necessary to say that Orondat Is a character 
in Cyrus, celebrated by bis figure and his good looks, and who 
charmed all Uie h^rdnea of that romance which was then much 
m \'ogue. The greater part of the company knew that VlUars 
was upstairs to see Mnderaolselle de Bellefonds, with whom he 
was much in love, and whom be soon afterwards married. 
Everybody therefore smiled at this adventure of Orondat snJ 
the name clung ever afterwards to ViUara. 

The Pnne© do Oonti lost before this time hU son, Pnnee la 
■Roch^r-Yon, who was only four jeara old. The King wore 
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mouvmns: for him, although it was the custom not to do so for 
childien under seven years of age. But tlie King had already 
departed from this custom for one of the children of M. du 
Maine, and he dared not afterwaids act differently towards the 
children of a pimce of the blood. Just at the end of Sep- 
tember, M. du Maine lost another child, his only son The 
King wept veiy much, and, although the child was con- 
siderably under seven years of age, wore mourning for it The 
maiiiage of Mademoiselle to M de Loiiaine was then just upon 
the point of takmg place , and Monsieur (father of Made- 
moiselle) begged that this mourning might be laid aside when 
the mamage was celebrated The Kang agreed, but Madame 
la Duchesse and the Pimcesse de Conti bebeved it apparently 
beneath them to render this i aspect to Monsieui, and refused 
to comply The King commanded them to do so, but they 
pushed the mattei so far as to say that they had no other 
clothes Upon this, the Kang ordered them to send and get 
some directly They were obliged to obey, and admit them- 
selves vanquished , but they did so not without great vexation. 
M de Cambiai’s affair still continued to make a gieat stir 
among the pi elates and at the Court Madame Guy on was 
transferred from the Vincennes to the Bastille, and it was be- 
lieved she would lemain there all her life The Dues de 
Chevi euse and BeauviUieis lost aU favour with M de Main- 
tenon, and narrowly escaped losing the favour of the Eling An 
attempt was in fact made, which Madame de Maintenon strongly 
supported, to get them disgiaced , and, but for the Archbishop of 
Paris, this would have taken place But this prelate, thoroughly 
upright and conscientious, counselled the Kmg against such a 
step, to the great vexation of his relations, who were the chief 
plotters in the conspiracy to overthrow the two Dues As for 
M de Cambrai’s book, “ Les Maximes des Saints,” it was as 
little hked as ever, and underwent rather a strong criticism at 
this time from M de La Trappe, which did not do much to 
improve its reputation At the commencement ot the dispute 
M de Meaux had sent a copy of “ Les Maximes des Saints” to 
M de La Trappe, asking as a friend for his opinion of the work. 
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M. de La Tiappe read it, aod waa much Bcandabaed. Tbo 
more be etudied it, tJbe more tbls sentiment penetrated blm- 
At last, after baying 'well exammed the bo^ he sent bu 
opinion to IL de Meaox, bebevmg it 'would be considered as 
pnymte and not be shown to anybody He did not measure his 
words, therefore, but wrote openly that rf IL de Oaml^rai wu 
ngbt he might bum the Evangelists, and complain of Jesus 
Ohnst, who could have come into the ■woiid only to deceive us. 
The frightful force of this phrase 'was so temfymg, that IL do 
Meeux thought it worthy of being shown to Madame de Mam- 
tenon , and she, seeking only to crash M. de Camhrai 'with all 
the authontaes poanble, would insist upon this opnion of M. 
de Ia Trappe b^g prmted. 

It may bo imagined what trromphlng there waa on the one 
Bide, and what pieroing ones on the other The fHends of IL 
de Oambrai oomplained most bitterly that M. de La Trappe 
had mixed himself up m the matter and had passed such a 
violent and cruel aentenoe apon a book then under the cod* 
Bideration of the Pope. M. de La Trappe on his side was mu^ 
afflicted that his letter had been published. He wrote to H. 
de Meaux protesting against this breach of oonddence , and said 
that although he had only expressed what be really thought, 
he should have been careful to use more measurod language, 
bad he supposed his letter would have seen the light He 
said all be could to heal the 'wounds bis words had caused but 
M de Gambmi and his fneods sovor forgave him for having 
written them. 

This circuinstanoe caused much discussion , and M. de Lt 
Trappe^ to whom I 'was passionately attached, was frcqaently 
spoken of in a manner that caused me much annoyance 
Riding out one day in a coach 'with some of my friends the 
conversation took this turn. I listened in aDence for tome 
time, and then feebng no longer able to support the discourse 
desired to be set down, so that my fnondi might talk at their 
ease, without pain to me. They tned to retain me but I iu- 
Bitted and ca^ed my point Another time, Charost ®oe of 
my friends, spoke so disdainfully of M. de La Trappe, and I 
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replied to liiin with such warmth, that on the instant he was 
seized with a fit, tottered, stammered, his throat swelled, his 
eyes seemed starting from his head, and his tongue from his 
mouth Madame de Saint-Simon and the other ladies who 
were present fiew to his assistance , one unfastened his cravat 
and his shirt-collar, another threw a jug of water over him 
and made him drink something , hut as for me, I was struck 
motionless at the sudden change brought about by an excess of 
anger and infatuation. Charost was soon restored, and when 
he left I was taken to task by the ladies. In reply I simply 
smiled I gained this by the occurrence, that Charost never 
committed himself again upon the subject of M, de La Trappe 
Befoie quitting this theme, I will relate an anecdote which 
has found behef It has been said, that when M. de La Trappe 
was the Abb4 de Bance he was much in love with the beauti- 
ful Madame de Montbazon, and that he was well treated by 
her. On one occasion after leaving her, in perfect health, in 
order to go mto the country, he learnt that she had fallen ill 
He hastened back, entered humedly mto her chamber, and 
the first sight he saw there was her head, that the surgeons, in 
opemng her, had separated from her body. It was the first 
inoimation he had had that she was dead, and the sur- 
pnse and horror of the sight so converted him that imme- 
diately afterwards he retired fiom the world There is nothing 
true in all this except the foundation upon which the fiction 
, arose I have frankly asked M de La Trappe upon this 
matter, and from him 1 have learned that he was one of the 
fnends of Madame de Montbazon, but that so far from being 
ignorant of the time of her death, he was by her side at the 
time, administered the sacrament to her, and had never quitted 
her during the few days she was ill The truth is, her sudden 
death so touched him, that it made him carry out his intention 
of retiring from the world — an mtention, however, he had 
formed for many years 

The affair of M. de Cambrai was not finally settled until the . 
commencement ot the following year, 1699, but went on 
makmg more noise day by day At the date I have named 
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tho verdict from Borne arrived. Twenty three propoeibotu of 
the ^Manmee dee Saints” were declared rash^ dangeroiu 
erroneona, — in globe — and the Pope excornmnnicated tk» 
who read the book or kept it m their booses. The King w*. 
mooh pleased with this condemnation and openly expraae< 
his satisfaction. Madame de Maintanon appeared at the miti| 
mit of joy As for M. de Cambrai he learnt his fate in 
moment which would have overwhelmed a man with lew n 
sonrcee in himself. He was on the point of mounting inU ti 
polpit be was by no means tronbled , pot aside the seimo 
he had prepared, and, without delaying a moment, toot f 
subject the submission doe to the Church, he treated tl 
theme m a powerful and touching manner, announced t ^ 
oondemnatioD of his book , retmeied the opinions he h 
professed , and concluded hia sermon by a perfect setjmescon 
and submiaaion to the judgment the Pope had just pr 
noonced. Two days afterwards he published bis retractatlc 
condemned his book prohibited the reading of it, acqmesc 
and submitted himself anew to his condemnation, and in i 
dearest terms took away from himseir all means of retunii 
to his opiniona. A submission so prompt, so dear so perfe 
was generally admired, although there w-ere not wanting ce 
•on who wished he had shown leas readiness in giving waj 
His fnenda believed the submisBion would be so Ottering t| 
the Pope that M. de Combnu might rely upon advancement ti 
a cardinalibip and steps were taken, but without auy goor 
result, to bring about that event. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Clinmac6 — An O^d Eject inont — A SquaWdc at Cards — Birth of mv Son — 
The Camp at Cominegnc — Splendour of !Martichal Boufllera — Biquc of 
the Amb.issadors — Tesse’s Grey Hat. — ^A aham S'cgo — A anigulnr Scene 
— Tlic Kang and hladamc de LLunlenon — An Astonished Ollicer — 
Breaking-up of the Gamp 

About this time the King caused Chnnince to bo anestod in a 
province to which he had been banished Ho was accused oi 
many wicked things, and, amongst others, of coming Char- 
nac4 was a lad of spirit, who had been page to the King and 
officer in the body-guard. Hiiving retired to his own liouse, 
he often played off many a prank One of these I will men- 
tion, as being full of wit and very laughable. 

He had a very long and perfectly beautiful avenue before 
his house in Anjou, but in the midst of it were the cottage and 
garden of a peasant , and neither Chamace, nor his father be- 
fore him, could prevail upon the man to remove, although they 
offered him large sums Charnace at last determined to gain 
his point by stratagem The peasant was a tailor, and hved 
aU alone, without wife or child One day Chamace sent for 
him, said he wanted a court suit in all haste, and, agreeing to 
lodge and feed him, stipulated that he should not leave the 
house until it was done The tailor agreed, and set himself to 
the work. While he was thus occupied, Chainacd had the dimen- 
sions of his house and garden taken with the utmost exacti- 
tude , made a plan of the interior, showing the precise position 
of the furniture and the utensils , and, when all was done, 
pulled down the house and removed it a short distance off 
Then it was arranged as before with a similar lookmg gar- 
den, and at the same time the spot on which it had previously 
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stood was smoothed and levelled. All this was done bofore 
the smt was fimabed. The work being at length over on both 
aides, Ohamacd amused the taflor nntil it was quite dark, paid 
him, and dismissed bun content. The man went on bln way 
down the avenue but, finding the distance longer tb*" usual, 
looked about, and perceived he hod gone too fiir Betom 
mg, he searched diligently for bis house but without being 
able to find it The night passed in this exermse. When the 
day came, he rubbed hia eyee. thinking they might have 
been in fault , but as he found them as clear as usual began 
to behove that the devil had earned away his house, garden 
and alL By dmt of wandering to and fitJ, and bis eyes 

in every direction, he saw at fast a house wfuoh was as like to 
his aa are two drops of water to each other Ouno«ty 
tempted him to go and examine it He did so, and became 
convinced it was his own. He entered found everything ior 
side as he bad left it and then became quite persuaded be 
had been tnoked by a sorcerer The day was not however, 
very far advanced before be learned the truth through the 
banter of his neighbours In fury be talked of gomg to law, 
of demanding justice, but waa laughed at everj'wboro. The 
King when he heard of it laughed also , and Cbamac^ had his 
avenue free. If he bad never done anything woiae Uian this, 
he would have preaerved his reputation and his liberty 
A strange scene happened at Meudon after supper one even 
mg toward* the end of July The Prince de Conti and the 
Grand Pneur were playing and a dispute aroae respecting the 
gnma The Grand Pneur mflated by pride on account of the 
fiivoaratbeKinghad showered upon him andrendered audaaous 
by being placed almoet on a level with the Pnnee* of the blood 
used words which would have been too strong cron towards tn 
equal The Pnneo de Conti anawered by a repartee, in which 
the others honesty at play and hia coumge in war — both in 
truth little to boast about— were attacked. Upon this the 
Grand Prieor flow m a passion flung away the card^ and de- 
manded aatiafaction sword in hand. The Pnneo de Conti with 
a smile of contempt rembded him Uiat he waj wantbg in re- 
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spect, and at the same time said he could liave the satisfaction he 
asked for ■whenever he pleased. The arrival of Monseigneur, m 
his dressing-govra, put an end to the fray He ordeied the 
Marquis de Ges'vres, "who was one of the courtiers present, to 
report the whole affair -to the King, and that every one should 
go to bed On the monow the King was infonned of what had 
taken place, and immediately ordered the Grand Prieur'to go to 
the Bastille He was obliged to obe}^ and remained in conhne- 
ment several days The affair made a great stir at Coui’t 
The Princes of the blood took a very high tone, and the illegiti- 
mates were much embariassed At last, on the 7th of August, 
the affair was -ffoally accommodated through the intercession of 
Monseigneur. The Grand Pneur demanded pardon of the Prince 
de Conti in the presence of his brother, M. de Vend6me, who 
was obliged to swallow this bitter draught, although against his 
■will, in order to appease the Princes of the blood, who were 
extremely excited. 

Nearly at the same time, that is to say, on the 29th of May, 
in the morning Madame de Saint-Simon was happily dehvered 
of a child God did us the grace to give us a son. He bore, 
as I had the name of Vidame of Chai-tres I do not know why 
people have the fancy for these odd names, but the}^ seduce 
in all nations, and they who feel the triviality of them, imitate 
them. It is true that the titles of Count and Marquis have 
fallen into the dust because of the quantity of people without 
wealth, and e^ven without land, who usurp them , and that they 
have become so worthless, that people of quality who are Mar- 
quises or Counts (if they ■will permit me to say it), are silly 
enough -to be annoyed if those titles are given to them in con- 
versation. It IS certain, however, that these titles emanated 
from landed creations, and that in their origin they had func- 
tions attached to them, which they have since outhved The 
mda/mes, on the contraiy, were only pnncipal officers of certain, 
bishops, ■with authority to lead aU the rest of their seigneur’s 
vassals to the field, either to fight against other lords, or in the 
armies that our kings used to assemble to combat their enemies 
before the creation of a standing army put an end to the em- 
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plc^ent of vassala (there bemg no further need for them), imd 
to »J1 the power and authority of the Beignenra. There u thua 
no companaon between the title of Fid^Tne; which only marks 
a vassal, and the titles which by fief emanate from the ITmg , 
Yet because the few Yidames who have been known were 
illastnous, the name has appeared grand, and for this reaeon was 
given to me, and afterwards by me to my son. 

Some little time before thia, the King resolved to show all 
Europe, which believed his resources eibansted by a long war, 
that m the midst of profound peace, he was as fully prepared as 
ever for arms He wished at the same time to present a superb 
spectacle to Madame de Maintenon, under pretext of Cach- 
ing the young Dac de Bourgogne his first lesson m war. Ho 
gave all the necessary ordere, therefor©, for forming a camp at 
Gompiigne, to be oommaudod by the Marfehnl de BoufHors 
under the young I>no. On Thois^y the 28th of Angusty all 
the Court set out for the camp. Sixty thousand men were 
assembled there. The King as at the mamago of the l>uo de 
Bourgogne hod announced that he couuted upon seeing the 
troops look their best The consequence of this was to excite 
the army to an emulation that was repented of afterwards. 

F Not only were the troops in such beautiful order that it was 
impossible to give the palm to any one corps, but their com- 
manders added the finery and magulficeuco of the Court to the 
mnjestio and waiilke beauty of the men, of the arms, and of the 
horses and the officers exhausted their means in umronns 
which would have graced a f3ta. 

Colonels, and even simple captains kept open table but the 
Mar6chaldo Boafflers outstripped everybody by his expemUture, 
by bu magnificence, and bis good taste. New was seen a 
spectacle eo tmnsoendeDt — so daxzling — and, it must bo said, 
so terrifying At nil hours night or day the Martfchals table 
woaopentoeverj comer— wbetberofficer courtier orspccUtor 
All were welcomed and inntod, with the utmost civility sod 
ettention, to partake of the good tilings provided. There was 
every land of hot and cold liquors cveotldng which can be the 
most widely and the mit»t splendidly coraprebended under th< 
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term refresliment • French and foreign wines, and the rarest 
liqueurs in tlie utmost abundance Measures were so well taken 
that quantities of game and venison aiiived from all sides , and 
the seas of Normandy, of Holland, of England, of Brittany, even 
the Mediterranean, furnished all they contamed — the most un- 
heard-of, extraordinary, and most exquisite — at a given day and 
hour with inimitable order, and by a prodigious number of 
horsemen and little express carnages Even the water was 
fetched from Sainte Beine, from the Seine, and from souices 
the most esteemed ; and it is impossible to imagine anything of 
any kind which was not at once ready for the obscurest as for 
the most distinguished visitor, the guest most expected, and the 
guest not expected at all. Wooden houses and magnificent 
tents stretched aU around, in number sufficient to form a camp 
of themselves, and were furnished in the most superb manner, 
like the houses in Pans Klitchens and rooms for eveiy pur- 
pose were there, and the whole was marked by an ordei and 
cleanliness that excited surprise and admiiation The King, 
vTshmg that the magnificence of this camp should be seen by 
the ambassadors, invited them there, and prepared lodgings for 
them. But the ambassadors claimed a silly drstinction, which 
the King would not grant, and they refused his invitation 
This distinction I call siUy because it brmgs no advantage with 
it of any kmd. I am ignorant of its ongiu, but this is what it 
consists in. When, as upon such an occasion as this, lodgmgs 
are allotted to the Court, the quaiter-master wiites in chalk, 
“ foi Monsieur Such-a-one,"” upon those intended for Pnnces of 
the blood, cardinals, and foieign princes , but for none other 
The Kmg would not allow the “ for ” to be written upon the 
lodgings of the ambassadors , and the ambassadors, therefore, 
kept away. The King was much piqued at this, and I heard 
him say at supper, that if he ti eated them as they deserved, he 
should only allow them to come to Court at audience times, as 
was the custom everywhere else. 

The King arrived at the camp on Saturday, the 30th of 
August, and went with the Due and Duchesse de Bourgogne 
and others to the quarters of Mai6chal de Boufiieis, where 
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magmfleent coUataon ttm served op to tiem — so magnificent 
that when the King retomod, he said it wonld be nsiess for 
the Dqo de Bourgogne to attempt anything so splendid , and 
that whenever he went to the camp he oaght to dine with 
Uar^ohal de Boufflers. In efilect, the King himjwlf aoon after 
dined there, and led to the llar^chala tahJo the King of 
England, who was passing three or four days in the camp On 
these occasions the King pressed llar^chal de Boufflen to be 
seated. Ho would never comply but waited upon the King 
while the Duo de Gnunmon^ his brother-in law, waited npon 
Monseigneur 

The King amused himself much In pomtang out the dispod 
tion of the troops to the ladies of the Court, and in the evemng 
showed them a grand review 

A very pleasant adventure happened at this review to Count 
Tess^ colonel of dragoons. Two days previoualy 51 do Laoson, 
in the oonrse of ohit-chat asked him how he intended to dreaa 
at the review , and persuaded him that, it being the oostom be 
most appear at the head of bis troops in a grey hat, or that be 
would assuredly displease the King Tossd, gralefnl for this m 
formation, and ashamed of his ignoranoe, thanked AL de Lauxnn, 
and sent off for a hat m all haste to Pana The King os AL 
deLaurtin well knew bad an aversion to grey and nobody bad 
worn it for several years. When, therefore, on the daj of the 
renew he aa w Tassd in a hat of that colour with a black feather 
and a huge cockade dangling and fiaontlDg above, he called to 
him, and asked Him why he wore it Te«6 replied that it was 
the privilege of the oolonel general to wear that day a groy Imt 
•'A grey repAoi the ■where the don} d/d p?a 

]pnm that Y* From 51- de Isinsnn, Sire, for whom you 
created the charge,” said Toasd, all embarmssment On the 
instant, the good Lauam vanished borsting with laughter and 
the Bhng assured Tessd that AL de Lnuxun /tad merely been 
joking With him- I ne>*er saw a man so confounded as Tessd 
at this. He remained with downcast eyes looking at hli hst, 
with a sadness and confusion that rendered the scene perfect. 
He was obliged to treat the mattcras a joke hut snAfor^hPg 
time much tormented about it. and much ashamed of Ik 
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Nearly every day the Princes dined witli Mardclml de 
Boufflers, whose splendour and abundance knew no end Every 
body who visited him, even the humblest, was served with 
hberality and attention All the villages and farms for four 
leagues round Compi^gne were filled with people, French, and 
foreigners, yet theie was no disorder. The gentlemen and 
valets at the Marecbal’s quarters were of themselves quite a 
world, each more polite than his neighbour, and all incessantly 
engaged from five o’clock in the morning until ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, doing the honours to various guests I return 
in spite of myself to the Mar^chal’s liberahty , because, who ever 
saw it, cannot forget, or ever cease to be m a state of astonish- 
ment and admiration at its abundance and sumptuousness, or at 
the order, never deranged for a moment at a single point, that 
prevailed. 

The King wished to show the Court all the manoeuvres of 
war, the siege of Compiegne was therefore undertaken, accoidmg 
to due form, with hues, trenches, batteiies, mmes, &;c On Satur- 
day, the 13th of September, the assault took place To witness 
it, the King, Madame de Mamtenon, all the ladies of the Court, 
and a number of gentlemen, stationed themselves upon an old 
rampart, from which the plain and all the disposition of the 
troops could be seen. I was in the half circle very close to the 
King It was the most beautiful sight that can be imagined, 
to see all that army, and the prodigious number of spectators 
on horse and foot, and that game of attack and defence so 
cleverly conducted 

But a spectacle of another sort, that I could paint forty years 
hence as well as to-day, so strongly did it strike me, was that 
which from the summit of this rampart the King gave to all his 
army, and to the innumerable crowd of spectators of all kinds 
m the plain below Madame de Mamtenon faced the plain and 
the troops m her sedan chan — alone, between its three windows 
drawn up — her porters having retired to a distance On the 
left pole in front sat Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne ; and 
on the same side, in a semicircle, standmg, were Madame da 
Duchesse, Madame la Pnncesse de Conti, and all the ladies, and 
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behind them again, many men. At the nght -windorr was the 
Kmg, gta n di ng , and a little m the rear, a eemimrole of the mort 
diatmguiBhed men of the Oourt. The was neariy alwayi 
tmcovered , and every now and then stooped to speaL to 
Madame de Maintenoo, and explam to her what she eaw, and 
the reoeon of each movement. E^nh tame that he did bo ah© 
waa obliging enough to open the window four or five mches, but 
never half way , for I notmed particolariy and I admit that f 
was more attentive to thia Bpectaole than to that of the troopa. 
Sometimes she opened of her own accord to flflV some question 
of him, but generally it was he who, without waiting for her, 
stooped down to inatmct her of what was peasing, and uome- 
tnnea, if she did not notice him, he tapped at the glass to mahe 
her open it. He never spoke, save to her, except when he gave 
a few bnef orders, or jost answered Madame la Hocbesse da 
Bourgogne who wanted to make him speak and with whom 
M adame de Maintenon earned on a oonvensation by signs, 
without opening the front window through which the young 
FrmoQAe screamed to her from tune to time. I watched the 
countenance of every one carefully, all expressed surpnss 
tempered with prudence and sham© that was, as it were 
ashamed of itself every one behind the chair and m the soml 
circlo, watched this scene more than what was going on In the 
army The Kmg often put his hat on the top of the chair in 
order to get his head m to speak, and this continual exercise 
tirod his loins very much Monseigneur was on horseback in 
the plam with the yonng Pnncca It was about five o dock in 
the nflornoon, and the weather was as bnlhant as could be 
desired. 

Opposite the sodau chair was an opening with some steps 
cut through the wall, and communicating with the plain be- 
low It had been mstlo for the purpose of fetching orders 
from the King, should Umj bo ncceasaiy The case happened. 
Cronnn, wLocomroanded sent Conlliac, an officer in one of the 
defending regiments, to ask for some instructions from the 
King ConlJlac had been stationed at the foot of the rampart, 
whore what was passing abo\e could not bo seen. He 
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ciccalion ■wna perfect , but the cotnirwnder Boae, vho wa* 
rappoeed to bo beaten, would not^iold. Mar^chal de Boufflera 
•ent and told him more than onco that it was tuna Boso flew 
in a passion, and would not obey Tho King laughed much at 
this, and said, •Eo« docs not Uio to bo beaten," At last he 
himself sent the order for retreat. Koso was forced then to 
comply, but ho did it with & very bad grace, and abused tho 
bearer of tho order 

The King loft the camp on Monday the ££nd of September, 
much pleased with the troop*. He gave, in parting, six hun- 
dred francs to each caTalry captain, and three hundred francs 
to each captain of infantry He gave as much to the majors 
of all tho regiments, and distributed some flivours to his house- 
hold. To ilankihal do Boufflers he presented one hundred 
thousand francs. All theso gifts together amounted to some- 
thing but aepamtely were as mere drops of water There 
was not a single regiment that was not ruined oiEceni and men 
for sovonU years. As for Mar^cbal do Boufflers, I Icavo it to 
bo imagined what a hundred thousand francs were to him 
whoso magniBcence astounded all Europe described as it was 
by foreigner* who were witnesses of it and who day after day 
oould scarcely bolievo thou* own eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Gervaise, Monk of La Trappe — Hia disgusting Profligacy — The Author of 
the Lord’s Prayer — A Struggle for Precedence — ^Mme de Saint-Sunon 
— The end of the Quarrel — Death of the Ohevaher de Coishn — A 
ludicrous Incident — Death of Racine — The Kii^ and the Poet — King 
pays Debts of Courtiers — Impudence of M. de Vend&me — A mystenoua 
Murder — ^Extraordinary Theft 

Hebe I will relate an adventure, whicli shows that, however 
wise and enhghtened a man may be, he is never infallible. 
M. de La Trappe had selected from amongst his brethren one 
who was to be his successor The name of this monk was D. 
Fran9oi8 Gervaise He had been m the monastery for some 
years, had hved regularly during that time, and had gamed the 
confidence of M. de La Trappe As soon, however, as he 
received this appointment, his manners began to change He 
acted as though he were already master, brought disorder 
and lU-feehng mto the monastery, and sorely grieved M 
de La Trappe , who, however, looked upon this affliction as the 
work of Heaven, and meekly resigned himself to it At last, 
Francois Gervaise was by the merest chance detected openly, 
under circumstances which blasted his character for ever His 
compamon m guilt was brought before M. de La Trappe, to 
leave no doubt upon the matter. D Francois Gervaise, utterly 
prostrated, resigned his office, and left La Trappe. Yet, even 
after this, he had the hardihood to show himself in the world, 
and to try and work himself mto the favour of Pbre La Chaise 
A discovery that was made, efiectually stopped short his hopes 
in this direction. A letter of his was found, written to a nun 
with whom he had been intimate, whom he loved, and by 
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whom he was paaslonntelj lovod. It wm o. tMBtie of filthiness 
and sUrk indecency, enough to make the mo«t abandoned 
tremble. The plsaanrea, the regreta the desires, the hopes of 
this precious pair were all expressed in the boldest language, 
and with the utmost lioense. I behave that so many abotm 
nations are not uttered m several days, even in the worst 
places. For this offence Qervaise might have bean confined in 
a dungeon all bis life, but he was allowed to go at large. He 
wandered from monastery to monastery for five or six years, 
and always canaed so much disorder wherever he stopped, 
that at last the supenore thought it best to let him live as he 
liked in a curacy of hta brother a He never ceased troubling 
La Trappe, to which he wished to return , so that at last I ob- 
tained a lettre de ocuAef, wbioh prohibited him from ap- 
procwihing within thirty leagues of the abbey, and within 
twenty of Paria It was I who made known to him that his 
abominations bad been discovered. He was in no wa> dis- 
turbed, declared he was glad to bo free and assured me with 
the hypocrisy which never left him , that in bb solitude be was 
going to ooonpy himself in studying the Holy Scriptures. 

Bonnceil, introducer of the ambamdors, being deachBreteuil 
obtaioed his post Breteuil waa not without intcUect, but aped 
courtly manners, called himself Baron do Breteuil, and was much 
tormented and laughed at by his frienda. One day dining at the 
house of iladame de Pontchnrtraln and speaking very nuthori 
tativoly hladamo de Ponlchmrtrain disputed with him and, to 
test bis knowledge offered to make a bet that he did not know 
who vrroto tl»e Lord a Prajycr He defended himself as well as he 
^■aa able and succeeded in leaviog the table without being 
called upon to deddo the point Cbumartln who saw hia 
embormasment ran to lilm and kJndl} whispered in bis ear 
that Mosea was the author of the Lords Prayer Thu^ 
strengthened Breteuil returned to the attack, brought while 
taking coflee, the conversation back again to the bet, and 
after reproaching Madamo do Pontchartraln for suppoalng him 
Ignorant upon such a point, and declaring he was asbamed of 
being obliged to wy such a trivial thing, pronouncea empliati 
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cally that it was Moses who had written the Lord’s Prayer. 
The hurst of laughter that, of course, followed this, over- 
whelmed him Avith confusion Poor Breteuil was for a long 
time at loggerheads with his friend, and the Lord’s Piayer be- 
came a standing reproach to him. 

He had a friend, the Marquis de Gtesvres, who, upon some 
points, was not much better informed Talking one day in the 
cabinet of the Kang, and admiring m the tone of a connoisseur 
some fine paintings of the Crucifixion by the fiist masters, he 
remarked that they were all by one hand 

He was laughed at, and the different painters were named, as 
recogmzed by their style. 

“Not at all,” said the Marquis, "the painter is called Inri, 
do you not see his name upon all the pictures ?” What fol- 
lowed after such gross stupidity and ignorance may be imagined 

At the end of this year the King resolved to undertake three 
grand projects, which ought to have been earned out long be- 
fore the chapel of Versailles, the church of the Invahdes, and 
the altar of Notre-Dame de Pans This last was a vow of 
Louis XIII., made when he no longer was able to accomplish it, 
and which he had left to his successor, who had been more than 
fifty years without thinking of it 

On the 6th of January, upon the reception of the ambassa- 
dors at the house of the Duchesse de Bourgogne, an adventure 
happened which I will here relate M de Lorraine belonged to 
a family which had been noted for its pretensions, and for the 
disputes of precedency in which it engaged He was as prone 
to this absurdity as the rest, and on this occasion incited the 
Prmcesse d’Harcourt, one of his relations, to act in a manner 
that scandalised all the Court Entering the room m which 
the ambassadors were to be received and where a large number 
of ladies were already collected, she glided behind the Duchesse 
de Biohan, and told her to pass to the left The Duchesse 
de Bohan, much surprised, replied, that she was very well 
placed already Whereupon, the Prmcesse d’Harcourt, who 
was tall and strong, made no further ado, but with her two 
arras seized the Duchesse de Bohan, turned her round, and sat 
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doTHi in her pI«co. AU thn ladies 'w^re strangely scandalised 
at thu, bat none dared say a word, not even Bfadame de Xinde» 
lady in waiting on tbo Dacbesse do Bontgogne, who for her 
part also, fell the insolence of the nct> bnt dared not speaJc 
being so young As for the Ihichesso de Rohan, feelmg that 
oppomtion must lead to flsbcnffii, she curtseyed to the Ihichesse 
and quietly retired to another place. A few minutes after this, 
Madame do Saint-Simon, who was then with child, fcolmg 
bcTsolf anwell and tired of staiuiiog, seated herself apon the 
first cushion she could find. It so happened, that in the po- 
sition she thus occnpied sbo had taken precedence of Madame 
d Armagnao bj two degreee. Madame d Annagnac, perceiving 
it, spoko to her upon the snl^eck Madame de Saint-Simon 
who had only placed hersdf tboro for a moment, did not rcpl>, 
but went elsewhero. 

Aj soon as I learnt of the first advontare, T tbooght itzm 
portant that such an insult ebonld not bo borne and I went 
and conferred with M. de la Rochefoncanld upon the subject, at 
the tame tune that Mnnfcbal de Boufflers spoke of it to M- do 
NoaiUea. I called upon other of my fhends, and the opioion 
was that tbe Due de Rohan eboold comptam to tbe K-ing on 
the morrow of the treatment his wife had received. 

In the evening while I was at tbe Kings supper I was sent 
for by Madame do Saint-Simon, who informed me that the 
Lorraines, ofmid of the coniplamta that would probably bo ad 
dreased to the King upon what had taken place between tho 
Pnneesse d Ilarcourt and the Duebesse do Rohan, had availed 
themaclvei of what happened between Madame de Saint Simon 
and Madame d Annagnac, m order to bo tbe first to complain, 
ao that one might balance tbe other Hero was a apecimen of 
tbe artifice of tbeec gentlemen wliich much enraged me On 
tbe instant I determined to lose no time in speaking to the 
Bang, and that veiy evening I related what had oceorred, in 
so far as Madame de Saint-Simon was concerned, hot made no 
alJnuon to M. de Rohan a aflair thinkmg It bc^t to leave that to 
bo settled by itself on the morrow Tho King replied to me 
x-cry gradoaily and I retired, nfleraiaunng him that all I bad 
said was true from beginning to end. 
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The nest day the Due de Rohan made his complaint. The 
King who had aheady been fully informed of the matter, re- 
ceived him well, praised the respect and moderation of Madame 
de Rohan, declared Madame d'Harcourt to have been very im- 
pertinent, and said some very hard words upon the Lorraines 
I found after waids, that Madame de Main ten on, who much 
favoured Madame d’Harcourt, had all the trouble in the world 
to persuade the Blmg not to exclude her from the next journey 
to Maily She received a severe reprimand from the King, a 
good scoldmg from Madame de Maintenon, and was compelled 
pubhely to ask pardon of the Duchesse de Rohan This she 
did , but with a crawling baseness equal to her previous auda- 
city Such was the end of this strange history 

There appeared at this time a book entitled “ Problbme,^’ but 
without name of author, and directed against M. de Pans, de- 
clanng that he had uttered sentiments favourable to the Jan- 
semsts being at ChMons, and unfavourable being at Pans. The 
book came from the Jesuits, who could not pardon M de Paris 
for having become archbishop without their assistance It was 
condemned and burnt by decree of the Parliament, and the 
Jesuits had to swallow all the shame of it The author was 
soon alter discovered He was named Boileau , not the friend 
of Bontems, who so often pieached before the Kin g, and stdl 
less the celebrated poet and author ot the Flagellants, but a 
doctor of much wit and learning whom M de Pans had taken 
into his favour and treated hke a brother. Who would have 
beheved that “ Problbme” could spring from such a man ? M 
de Pans was much hurt , but instead of imprisoning Boileau 
for the rest of his days, as he might have done, he acted the 
part of a great bishop, and gave him a good canomcal of Saint 
Honore, which became vacant a few days afterwards Boileau, 
who was quite without means, completed his dishonour by ac- 
ceptiug it. 

The honest people of the Court regretted a cynic who died 
at this time, I mean the Chevalier de Coislin He was a most 
extraordmary man, very splenetic, and very difficult to deal 
with. He rarely left Versailles, and never went to see the 
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King. I hare aeGn him get out of tho wtiy not to moot him. 
Ho Imd wltli Oardinal Coiolin, his brother If imybody dis 
pleesed him, ho would go and sulk in his crwn room , and it 
whilst at table, any one came whom he did not like he would 
throw away his plate, go off to salt, or to finish his dinner all 
alona One ojrcomatance will point him completely Being on 
a journey one© with his brother^ the Due do Ooiahn and the 
Canlinal do Coialin the party rested for the night at tho hooso 
of a vivamouB and very pret^ bourgeois©. The Due de Coiabn 
was an eioeedin^j polite man, and beotowed amiable oomph 
ments and dviliUea upon tbeir boetes, much to the dugusi of 
tho Ohevalier At parting, the Dno renewed the politoness he 
had displayed so abundantly the previons evening, and de- 
layed the others by hia long windod flattenee. When, at last, 
they left the house, and were two or three leagues away from 
it, the ChevaUer de Coialin said, that, In spito of all this polito- 
ness, he had reason to believe that their pretty bosteas would 
not long bo pleased with the Daa The Doe, disturbed, asked 
his reason for thiukmg sa 'Do you wish to loam It T said 
the Chevalier , well, then, you must know that, disgusted by 
your complunents, I went up into the bedroom in which you 
slept, and made a filthy mess on the Boor which the landlady 
will no doubt, attnbuto to you despite all your fine speecboa." 

At this there was loud laughter but the Duke was in fury, 
and wished to return in order to clear up his ebametor A1 
though it mined hard, they bad all the pains in the world to 
binder him, and still more to bnng obout a reconciliation. 
Jfoikiag was BJoro pjoasnst than to bear tho brothera relate this 
adventure each in his own way 

Two cruel effects of gambllog wore noticed at this lima 
ReineviUo, a heuUnant of tho body guard a general officer 
distinguisbod in war very well treat^ by the King, arid much 
ostocmed by the captain of tho Guards, suddenlj disappeartd. 
and could not be found anywhere although tho utmo^ care 
was taken to search for him. He loved gaming Ilo li*d lo^t 
what he could not pftj He was a man of honour and could 
not sunUm bin ml fortune. Twelve orCflcen jtwn. aft rwnnU 
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he was recognised among the Bavarian troops, in wliich he was 
servmg in order to gain his bread and to bve unknown The 
other case was still worse Permillac, a man of much intelli- 
gence and talent, had lost more than he possessed, and blew 
his brains out one morning in bed He was much liked 
throughout the army, had taken a friendship for me, and I for 
him. Everybody pitied him, and I much regretted him. 

Nearly at the same time we lost the celebrated Kacine, so 
known by his beautiful plays No one possessed a greater 
talent or a more agreeable mien There was nothmg of the 
poet in his manners he had the air of a well-bred and modest 
man, and at last that of a good man. He had friends, the most 
illustrious, at the Court as well as among men of letters I 
leave it to the latter to speak of him in a better way than I 
can. He wrote, for the amusement of the Kmg and Madame 
de Maintenon, and to exercise the young ladies of Saint Cyr, 
two dramatic masterpieces, Esther and Athxilie. They were 
very difficult to write, because there could be no love in them, 
and because they are sacred tragedies, in which, from respect 
to the Holy Scriptures, it was necessary rigidly to keep to the 
historical truth. They were several times played at Saint Cyr 
before a select Court. Eacine was charged with the history of 
the King, conjointly with Despreaux, his friend This employ- ' 
ment, the pieces I have just spoken of, and his friends, gained 
for Racine some special favours It sometimes happened that 
the King had no mimsters with him, as on Fridays, and, above 
all, when the bad weather of winter rendered the sittings very 
long, then he would send for Racme to amuse him and 
Madame de Maintenon Unfortunately the poet was often- 
times very absent It happened one evening that, talking 
with Racme upon the theatre, the King asked why comedy 
was so much out of fashion Racine gave several reasons, and 
concluded by naming the principal, — namely, that for want of 
new pieces the comedians gave old ones, and, amongst others, 
those of Scarron, which were worth nothing, and which found 
no favour with anybody. At this the poor widow blushed, not 
for the reputation of the ciipple attacked, but at hearing b’" 
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name Tit±«Ted m preoeoce of his sncceasorl The King vm 
also embarrassed, and the unhappy Bacme, by the ^enc© 
■which followed, felt what a alip he had made. He ramained 
the most confounded of the three, without darmg to raise hit 
eyes or to open his mouth. This sflenco did not terminate for 
several moments, so heavy and profound was the surprise. 
The end was that the King sent away Racme, saying he was 
going to work. The poet never afterwards recovered his pod 
tion. Neither the King nor Madame de Maintenon ever spoke 
to him again, or even looked at bun , and be conceived so 
mach s or row at this, that he fell into a languor, and died two 
years afterwards. At his death, Valincourt was chosen to 
work m his place with Bespreaux upon the history of the 
King 

The King who had just paid the heavy gaming and trades- 
men • debts of Madame la Bnohesse, paid also those of Mon- 
seigneur which amounted to thousand francs, undertook 
the payment of the buildings at Meudon and, in ben of 6rtecn 
hundred pistoles a month whidi he had allowed Monseigneur 
gave him hftv thousand crowna U. de La Rochefoucauld, 
always necessitous and pitifnl m the midst of riches, a prey to 
his eervanta, obtained an increase of fortj two thousand francs 
a year upon the salary ho received as Grand Veaeor nJlhoogh 
it was but a short time sioce the King liad paid his debts. 
The King gave also bat in secret, twenty thousand frano 
a-year to U. de Chartroa, who had ijicnt so much in journey* 
arid bnilding tliat he feared he should be unable to pay hts 
debts. He had asked for an abbey but as he had already one 
the King did not like to give him another lest it should 
thought too much. 

H. de A enddme began at last io think about bu health, 
which his debauches had thrown into a verj bad slate. Uc 
took public leave of the King and of all the Court before going 
awaj to put himself m the hands of the doctori. It svm the 
first and only example of such Impud* nett From this tiro-' he 
lost ground. The King said at |»arting, that he hoped be 
would come back in such a state that people might ki#s I im 
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■without danger! TTir going in triumph, -where another would 
have gone in shame and secrecy, was starthng and disgustmg 
He was nearly three months under the most skilful treatment 
— and returned to the Court with half his nose, his teeth out, 
and a physiognomy entirely changed, almost idiotic. Tho 
King was so much struck by this change, that he recommended 
the courtiers not to appear to notice it, for fear of afflicting M 
de Venddme That was taking much interest m him assuredly 
As, moreover, he had departed in triumph upon this medical 
expedition, so he returned triumphant by the reception of the 
King, which was imitated by all the Court He remamed onlj' 
a few days, and then, his mirror tellmg sad tales, went away 
to Anet, to see if nose and te6th would come back to him -with 
his haar 

A strange adventure, which happened at this time, terrified 
everybody, and gave rise to many surmises Savary was found 
assassinated in his house at Pans he kept only a valet and a 
maid-servant, and they were discovered murdered at the same 
time, quite dressed, hke their master, and m different parts of 
the house It appeared by -writings found there, that the 
crime was one of revenge . it was supposed to have been com- 
mitted in broad daylight Savary was a citizen of Pans, very 
rich, -without occupation, and hved like an epicurean He had 
some friends of the highest rank, and gave parties, of all kinds 
of pleasure, at his house, pohtics sometimes bemg discussed. 
The cause of this assassination was never kno-wn , but so much 
of it was found out, that no one dared to search for more Few 
doubted but that the deed had been done by a very ugly little 
man, but of a blood so highly respected, that all forms were 
dispensed with, in the fear lest it should be brought home to 
him , and, after the first excitement, everybody ceased to speak 
of this tragic history. 

On the night between the 3rd and 4th of June, a daring 
robbery was effected at the grand stables of Versailles All the 
horse-cloths and trappings, worth at least fifty thousand ciowns, 
were earned off, and so cleverly and with such speed, although 
the night was short, that no traces of them could ever after- 
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wards bo fotmd. This theft rominds mo of another which took 
place a htUe before the commencement of these memoirs. The 
grand apartment at Versalllea, that la to axy, from the gallery 
to the trfbnne, was hang with onmson v^vet, tnmm^ and 
fringed with gold. One fine morning the fringe and trimmlogt 
were all found to have been cat awaj This appeared extiaordi 
nary m a place so fr^uented all day so well oloeed at night, 
and so well gnardod at all times. Bontems, the Kings ralet, 
was in despmr and did his ntmost to discover the thieves, bat 
Without snocess. 

five or SIX days afterwards, I was at the Kings supper with 
nobody bat Daqoin, chief physician, between the King and tns, 
and nobody at all between ms and the table. SaddenlyJ per- 
ceived n large black form m the air bat before I coold tell 
what it was, it fell apon the end of the King’s table jtut before 
the cover which bad been laid for hlonseigneur and Madama 
By the noise it made m faliing and the weight of the thing 
itself it seemed as thoagh the table most be broken. The pistes 
jumped op, but none were npeet, and the thing, as luck woald 
bare it, ^d not Call upon any of them, but simply upon the 

doth The King moved his bead half ronnd, and rdthoatbeiag 
moved In any way said, “ I think that is my fringe T 

It was mdeed a bundle larger than a flat'bnmincd priests 
hat, abont two feet in height, and shaped hke a p^Tamid It 
>11*/^ come from behind me, from towards the middle doorofthe 
two ante-chambers and a piece of fringe getting loose in the 
air had fallen apon the Kings wig from which it was removed 
by Liviy a gentleinaD in muting XJvry also opened the 
bundle and saw that it did mdeed contam the Wogts ah 
twisted ap snd everybody saw likewisa A monnor was 
heard. Idvry wishing to take away the bundle found a paper 
attached to it Ho took the paper and loft the bundle. The 
King stretched out his hand and said, “ Let us see.* Livry 
and with reason would not give up the paper but shipped 
bock, read it, and then passed it to Haquin in who*e l^andj 1 
read It, The writing, couoterfeued and long hke that of a 
woman, was in these words — “Take back \oQr fnngrs Boa 
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terns ; they are not worth the trouble of keeping — my compli- 
ments to the King ’* 

The paper was rolled up, not folded : the King wished to 
take it from Daqum, who, after much hesitation, allowed him 
to read it, but did not let it out of his hands “ Well, that is 
veiy insolent said the King, but in quite a placid unmoved 
tone — as it were, an historical tone Afterwards he ordered the 
bundle to be taken away. Livry found it so heavy that he 
could scarcely lift it from the table, and gave it to an atten- 
dant who presented himself. The King spoke no more of this 
matter, nobody else dared to do so ; and the supper fimshed as 
though nothing had happened. 

Besides the excess of insolence and impudence of this act, it 
was so perilous as tb be scarcely understood. How could any 
one, without being seconded by accomphces, throw a bundle of 
this weight and volume m the midst of a crowd such as was 
always present at the supper of the Kmg, so dense that it could 
with difficulty be passed thiough ? How, m spite of a circle of 
accomphces, could a movement of the arms necessary for such 
a throw escape all eyes ? The Due de Gesvres was m waiting. 
Neither he nor anybody else thought of closing the doors until 
the King had left the table It may be guessed whether the 
guilty parties remained until then, having had more than three- 
quarters of an hour to escape, and every issue bemg free Only 
one person was discovered, who was not known, but he proved 
to be a very honest man, and was dismissed after a short deten- 
tion Nothmg has since been discovered respecting this theft 
or its bold restitution. 
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OHAPTBB XV 

The Farrier of Salon — Apparition of a Qnees^Tlie Farrier eomea to Ver> 
■oQlea — ReTolatioca to the Queen — Surooaed FrpTfiP*tifm ^tir Du- 
tinetiona to the Baitarda— New Statoe oi the Khw — Diaappointmeot of 
Hariaj' — Hoziectj at Chamlliart — The Cbmtaaaeoe JleeqtM— Dtu^ter 
cf Jacqoier — ImpadeDee of Baomeiy Amoaing Scene — ^Attampted 
Murder 

Or tto 12th August, M a A a ma do Samt-Simou happily 
deUvered of a second aoo, who bore tho name of Marqau de 
Bnffoe. A singular OTont whioh happened soon after, made all 
the world maireL 

There arrived at Veiaanies a Cimer from the little town of 
Salon, in Frovenoe, who asked to see the King in private. In 
spite of the rebufis he met with he persuted in his request, so 
that at last it got to the eon of the King. The King sent word 
that be was not accustomed to grant such audiences to whoever 
liked to ask for them. Thorcupon the farrier declared that if 
be was allowed to see the King be would tell bun things so 
secret and so unknown to everybody else that he would be per 
Buaded of their importance, demanding, if the Ling would not 
see hiTn, to be sent to a minister of sUte. Upon this the King 
allowed hTiT> to have an interview with one of his socrotanes, 
Barbeneux. But Barbetieux was not a minister of state and 
to the greot surpnso of cveiybody the fnmer who had only 
just arrived from the country and who had never before left It 
or his trade replied, that not being a minister of state he woold 
not speak with him. Upon this he was allowed to see 
Pompoone, and converse with hun and this b the story be 
told. 
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He said, that returning home late one evening he found him- 
self sunounded by a great bght, dose against a tree and near 
Salon. A woman clad in white — ^but altogether in a royal 
manner, and beautiful, fair, and very dazzling — called him by 
his name, commanded him to listen to her, and spake to him 
more than half-an-hour. She told him she was the Queen, 
who had been the wife of the King , to whom she ordered him 
to go and say what she had communicated ; assuring him tliat 
Grod would assist him through all the journey, and that upon 
a secret thing he should say, the King, who alone Icnew that 
secret, would recognise the truth of all he uttered. She said 
that in case he could not see the King he was to speak with 
a minister of state, telling him certam things, but reserving 
certain others for the King alone. She told him, moreover, to 
set out at once, assuring him he would be punished with death 
if he neglected to acquit himself of his commission. The far- 
rier promised to obey her in everything, and the Queen then 
disappeared He found himself m darlcness near the tree He 
laid down and passed the night there, scarcely knowing whether 
he was awake or asleep. In the morning he went home, per- 
suaded that what he had seen was a mere delusion and folly, 
and said nothing about it to a living souL 

Two days afterwards he was passing by the same place when 
the same vision appeared to him, and he was addressed in the 
same terms Fresh threats of punishment were uttered if he 
did not comply, and he was ordered to go at once to the In- 
tendant of the province, who would assuredly furnish him with 
money, after saying what he had seen. This time the famer 
was convmced there was no delusion in the matter ; but, halt- 
ing between his fears and doubts, knew not what to do, told 
no one what had passed, and was in great perplexity. He re- 
mained thus eight days, and at last had' resolved not to make 
the journey , when, passing by the same spot, he saw and 
heard the same vision, which bestowed upon him so many 
dreadful menaces that he no longer thought of anything but 
settmg out immediately. In two days from that time he pre- 
sented himself, at Aix, to the Intendant of the province, who. 
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•without a moment's hedUtion, urged him to pursue hia jour 
ney, and gave him suffloent money to travel by a public eon 
•veyanoo. Nothing more of the story was ever known. 

The farrier had three interviews with M. de Pomponne, each 
of two houiB length, M, de Pomponne rendered, m private, 
an account of these to the K~mg ^ who desired him to 
more fully upon the point in a ootmoil compiled of the !)□» 
de Beauvillieis, Pontchartrain, Toroy, and Pomponne himself 
Monseigneur to be excluded. This council sat very long, per 
haps because other things were spoken of Be that as it may 
the King after this wished to converse with the farrier and 
did so m his oabinet Two days afterwards be saw the man 
agam, at each timo was nearly an honr with him, and was 
oarefol that no one was withm hearing 

The day after the first interv^w as the Kang was descend 
ing the staircase, to go a-huatmg, M. de Duns, who was m 
waiting and who was upon such a^ootiog that be said almost 
what he IQced, began to speak of this iarzier with oooteraph 
and, quoting the bad proverb, said, ** The man was mad, or the 
King was not nobla** At this the King stopped, and, turaug 
round, a thing he soaroeJy ever did m waflang, replied, ** If 
that be so, I am not noble^ for I have discoursed with him 
long he has spoken to me with much good sense, and I osaore 
you he is far firom being mad.” 

These last words were pronounood with a sustained gravity 
which greatly suiprued those near and which m the midst of 
deep nlence opened all eyas and een. After the second Inter 
view the King felt perruodod that one mroumstance had been 
related to him ly the famer which he alone know and 'whwh 
happened more than twenty years before. It was that ho 
had seen a phantom in the forest of Saint Germains. Of this 
phantom ho hod never breathed a pliable to anybody 

The King on several other occasions spoke la>ourably of tho 
farrier, moreover, he paid all the expenses the man bad be«n 
pot to, gave him a gratuity sent biro back free, and wrote to 
the Intendant of the province to take particular core of him, 
and never to let him -want for anything all his lifix 
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The most surprising thing of all this is, that none of the 
ministers could be induced to speak a word upon the occur- 
rence Their most intimate friends continually questioned 
them, but without being able to draw forth a syllable The 
mimsters either affected to laugh at the matter or answered 
evasively This was the case whenever I questioned M de 
Beauvilhers or M de Pontchartiam, and I knew from their 
most intimate fi lends that nothing more could ever be ob- 
tained from M. de Pomponne or M. de Torcy. As for the far- 
rier himself, he was equally reseived He was a simple 
honest, and modest man, about fifty years of age. Whenever 
addressed upon this subject, he cut shoi't all discourse by say- 
ing, “ I am not allowed to speak,” and nothing more could be 
extracted from him When he returned to his home he con- 
ducted himself just as before, gave himself no airs, and never 
boasted of the interview he had had with the King and his 
ministers. He went back to his trade, and worked at it us 
usual 

Such is the singular story which filled everybody with 
astonishment, but which nobody could understand It is true 
that some people persuaded themselves, and tried to persuade 
others, that the whole affaii' was a clever tnck, of which the 
simple fanier had been the dupe They said that a certain 
Madame Amoul, who passed for a witch, and who, having 
known Madame de Maintenon when she was Madame Scarron, 
still kept up a secret intimacy with her, had caused the three 
visions to appear to the farrier, in order to oblige the King to 
declare Madame de Maintenon queen. But the truth of the 
matter was never known. 

The King bestowed at this time some more distinctions on 
his illegitimate children M, du Maine, as grand-master of the 
artillery, had to be received at the Chambre des Comptes, and 
his place ought to have been, according to custom, immediately 
above that of the senior member. But the King wished him 
to be put between the first and second president , and this was 
done The King accorded also to the Prmcesse > 

her two ladies of honour should be allowed 

VOL I 
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Daohosse do Boargognoa table. It was a pnvilego that no lady 
of honour to a Princesse of the blood had ever boon allowed. 
But the King gave theae disiinodons to the lathes of his ille- 
gitimate children, and refused it to those of the Pnnocssea of 
the blood. 

In thus according honouiB, the Eng seemed to merit some 
new ones himself But nothing fiesh oould be thought of 
What had been done thoroforo at his statue in the Place 
dee Victoiros, was done over again m the Place Vendfimo on 
the 13th August, after mid-day Another statue which had 
boon erected there was uncovered. The Duo de Gesvre*, 
Governor of Pons, was m attendanoe on horseback, at the 
head of the city troops, and made toms and revoronces, and 
other ceromomea, Imitated from those in use at the oonsecnitiOQ 
of the Roman Emparorn. There wore, it is true, no incense 
and no viotims something more in harmony with the title of 
Ohnstian King was necessary In the eveiung, there vras 
upon the river a tine illuminatioo, which Monsieur and Madame 
went to see. 

A difficulty arose soon after this with Denmark. The Prince 
Royal hod become King, and announced the ciroumsUnco to 
onr King, but would not reooive the reply sent him because 
he was not styled in it • Mtyesty " We had never accorded to 
the Kings of Denmark this title, and they bad olwa^'s been 
oontentod with that of •Serenity" Tho King m his turn 
would not wear mourning for tho King of Denmark, just dead, 
although he always did so for any crowned head, whether re- 
lated to him or not. This state of things lasted some months, 
until, in tho end, tho new King of Denmark gave way roceiN cd 
tho reply as it hod been first sent, and onr King wore mourning 
os if the timo for it had not long since passed. 

Bouchorat, chancellor and keeper of tho seals, died on tho 
find of Septombor Ilarlay os I have prononaly said had 
been promnwid this appointment when it became vacant Bat 
Uio part ho had taken in onr case with fiL de Luxembourg had 
made him bo lose ground that tho appointment was not gi'on 
to him. M. do La Eodiefoucauld, abov'o all, had underralned 
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him in the favour of the King; and none of us had lost an 
opportunity of assisting in this work Our joy, therefore, waa 
extreme when we saw all Harlay’s hopes frustrated, and we did 
not fail to let it hurst forth The vexation that Harlay con- 
ceived was so great, that he became absolutely intractable, and 
often cned out with a bitterness he could not contain, that he 
should be left to die in the dust of the palace His weakness 
was such, that he could not prevent himself six weeks after 
from complaining to the King at Fontamebleau, where he was 
playing the valet with his accustomed suppleness and deceit 
The King put him off with fine speeches, and by appomting 
bun to take part in a commission then sitting for the purpose 
of bringing about a reduction in the price of com m Paris and 
the suburbs, where it had become very dear. Harlay made a 
semblance of being contented, but remamed not the less an- 
noyed. His health and his head were at last so much attacked 
that he was forced to quit his post . he then fell into contempt 
after having excited so much hatred. The chancellorship was 
given to Pontchartram, and the office of comptroller-general, 
which became vacant at the same time, was given to Chamil- 
lart, a very honest man, who owed his first advancement to his 
skill at billiards, of which game the Kmg was formerly very 
fond It was while ChamiUart was accustomed to play bil- 
bards with the King, at least three tunes a week, that an m- 
cident happened which ought not to be forgotten. ChamiUart 
was CounseUor of the Parhament at that time He had just 
reported on a case that had been submitted to him The losing 
party came to him, and complamed that he had omitted to 
bring forward a document that had been given into his hands, 
and that would assuredly have turned the verdict ChamiUart 
searched for the document, found it, and saw that the com- 
plamer was right. He said so, and added, — “Ido not know 
how the document escaped me, but it decides in your favour 
You claimed twenty thousand francs, and it is my fault you 
did not get them Come to-monow, and I wiU pay you 
ChamiUai-t, although then by no means nch, scraped tcJgethei 
aU the money he had, borrowing the lest, and paid the man as 
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ho had promised, only demanding that the matter ahonld be 
kept a sooreL But after thi^ feeling that bOliards three timea 
a week interfered with his legal dntiaa, he snrrendered part of 
them, and thus left himself more free for other chargee he was 
obliged to attend to. 

Tbe Comtesse do Fleeqno died very aged, while the Court 
was at Fontamebloea this year She had passed her life with 
the moat frivolous of the great world. Two uKadents amongst 
a thoasand wfll oharactonse her She was v ery straitened in 
means, beoanse she bad frittered away all her subsUnce, or tl 
lowed hereelf to be pillaged by her bnsineas people. When 
those boantifol mirrors were introdaoed she obtained one, 
although they were then Teiy dear and very rare. * Ah, 
Oountesa T said her friends, " where did yon find that f* 

*Oh r replied she, **1 had a miserable piece of land, which 
only yielded me oom, I have sold it, and 1 have this mirror 
instead. Is not this excellent t Who would hesitsle between 
oom and this beaatifrzl mirror T 

On another occasion she harangued with her son, who was 
as poor as a rat, for the purpose ol penrtiading him to make a 
good and thus enrich htmwftlf. Her son, who had no 

desire to many, allowed her to faJb on, and pretended to listen 
to her reaaona. She was delighted — entered into a deecnptiou 
of the wife the destined for him, pamting her as young, neh, 
an only child, beautiful, well-edacoted, and with parents who 
would be delisted to agree to the marriage. When she bad 
finished he presaed her for the name of this charming and de* 
Birable person. The Oonntess said she was the daughter of 
Jaoqmer a tTia.Ti well known to everybody, and who had been 
a contractor of providonB to the armies of IL do Turenna 
Upon this, her son burst out into a hearty laugh, and the in 
anger demanded why he did so and what be found so ndiculoos 
m the match. 

The tnitb was, Jacquier had no chfidren, as the Comtew 
soon remembered. At which she eaid it was a great pity, unce 
no marriage would have better suited all parties. She wm fuU 
of mioh oddiUM, -which she penuted in for some tlmo with 
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ngei, but at •winch she was the first to laugh. People said of 
her that she had never been more than eighteen years old The 
memoirs of Mademoiselle paint her well She lived with Ma- 
demoiselle, and passed all her life in quarrels about trifles 
It was immediately after leaving Fontainebleau that the 
marriage between the Due and Duchesse de Bourgogne was 
consummated. It was upon this occasion that the King named 
four gentlemen to wait upon the Due, — ^four who in truth could 
not have been more badly chosen. One of them, Gamaches, 
was a gossip, who never knew what he was doing or saying — 
who knew nothing of the world, or the court, or of war, 
although he had always been in the army D’O was another ; 
but of him I have spoken Cheverny was the third, and Sau- 
mery the fourth Saumery had been raised out of obscurity 
by M. de Beau’villiers Never was man so intriguing, so 
truckling, so mean, so boastful, so ambitious, so intent upon 
fortune , and aU this "without disguise, without veil, without 
shame • Saumery had been wounded, and no man ever made 
so much of such a mishap I used to say of him that he 
limped audaciously, and it was true. He would speak of per- 
sonages the most distinguished, whose ante-chambers even he 
had scarcely seen, as though he spoke of his equals or of 
his particular friends He related what he had heard, and was 
not ashamed to say before people who at least had common 
sense, “ Poor Mons Turenne said to me,” M. de Turenne never 
havmg probably heard of his existence. With Mo7i8%eu/r in 
full he honoured nobody. It was Mom de Beau-vilhers, 
Mom de Che'vxeuse, and so on ; except "with those whose 
names he clipped off short, as he frequently would even with 
Pnnees of the blood I have heard him say many times, “ the 
Pnneesse de Conti,” in speakmg of the daughter of the King ; 
and “the Prmce de Conti,” in speaking of Monsieur her 
brother-in-law I As for the chief nobles of the Court, it was 
rare for him to give them the Monsiev/r or the Mom It was 
Mar^chal d’Humibies, and so on with the others Fatuitv 
msolence were umted in him, and by dmt of 
dred staircases a day, and bowmg and sera 
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had gamed the ear of I know not how many people. His wife 
was a tall creatore, aa impertinent aa he, who wore the hreeche*, 
and before whom he dared not breathe, TTBr efirootery 
bloahed at nothing and after many gallantriea ahe had Imked 
herself on to It. de Doraa, whom she governed, and of whom 
ahe was pnbhcly and abcolately the mwtrese, living at hu ex 
pense. Children, fnenda, eervanta, all were at her mercy, even 
Madame de Ihiraa herself when she came, which was bnt seldom 
from the country 

Such were the people whom the King placed near H. le Dac 
de Bonrgc^e 

The Duo de Gesvrea, a malimons old mAT>, a orael hnsbaiHl 
and annatnral father, sadly annoyed Mar^ohal de ViUeroy to> 
wards the end of this year having previonaly treated me very 
acaznly for some advice I gave him respecting the eeremoniM 
to be observed at the reception by the King of M. de Lormine 
as Duo de Bar Ml de Oesvree and H. de Villeroy had both 
had fathers who made Urge fortunes and who became secre* 
tanes of state. One morning M. de Gesvree was waiting for 
the King with a nambar of other oonrtiera, when 3L de TiUe- 
roy arrived, with all that noise and thoee airi be bad long as< 
enmed, and which his fevonr and his appomtments rendered 
more superb. I know not whether this annoyed De Qosvres, 
more than usual, hut as soon as the other had placed himself 
he said, ** Monsieur le Marshal, it roust be admitted that you 
and I are very lucky" The Mar&hal sorpnaed at a remark 
which seemed to be suggested by nothing, assented with a 
modest air and, shakmg his head and bis wig, began to talk to 
some one else. But M. de Qesvres had not commenced without 
a purpose He went on, addressed M. de "Vllloroy pomt-blank, 
admiring their mutual g(X>d fortane, but when he came to 
speak of the father of each " Let us go no further,” said be, 

for what did our fathers tpnng from t From tradeunen 
oven tradesmen they were theinaolvea. Youra waa the son of 
a dealer in fresh fish at the markets, and mine of a pedlar or 
perhaps, worse. QentJoiiien ' said be, addressing tlio compon; 
“have wo not reason to think our fortune prodigious— the 
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Mar^chal and I f’ The Mar^chal would have liked to strangle 
M. de Gesvres, or to see him dead — ^but what can be done with 
a man who, in order to say something cutting to you, says it 
to himself first ? Everybody was silent, and all eyes were 
lowered Many, however, were not sorry to see M de YiUe- 
roy so pleasantly humihated. The King came and put an end 
to the scene, which was the talk of the Court for several days 

Omissions must be repaired as soon as they are perceived. 
Other matters have carried me away. At the commencement 
of April, Ticquet, councillor at the parliament, was assassinated 
in his own house , and if he did not die, it was not the fault 
of his porter, or of the soldier who had attempted to kill him, 
and who left him for dead, disturbed by a noise they heard. 
This councillor, who was a very poor man, had complained to 
the King, the preceding year, of the conduct of his wife with 
Montgeorges, captain m the Guards, and much esteemed The 
King prohibited Montgeorges from seeing the wife of the 
councillor again. 

Such having been the case, when the crime was attempted, 
suspicion fell upon Montgeorges and the wife of Ticquet, a beau- 
tiful, gallant, and bold woman, who took a very high tone m the 
matter She was advised to fly, and one of my fiuends oflered to 
assist her to do so, maintaining that in all such cases it is safer 
to be far off than close at hand The woman would listen to 
no such advice, and m a few days she was no longer able The 
porter and the soldier were arrested and tortured, and Madame 
Ticquet, who was foolish enough to allow herself to be arrested, 
also underwent the same exammation, and avowed alL She 
was condemned to lose her head, and her accomplice to be 
broken on the wheel. Montgeorges managed so well, that he 
was not legally cnmmated When Ticquet heard the sentence, 
he came with all his family to the King, and sued for mercy. 
But the King would not listen to him, and the execution took 
place on Wednesday, the 17th of June, alter mid-day, at the 
Gr^ve All the windows of the H6tel de ViUe, and of the 
houses m the Place de Grb-ve, m the streets that lead to it from 
the Conciergene of the palace where Madame Ticquet was con- 
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fined, irero filled with spectatora, men and women, many of 
title and dietinoiion. There were eren friends of both aexe* of 
thi» unhappy woman, who fdt no shame or horror m going 
there. In the streets the crowd was so great that it oould net 
be passed through. In general, pity was felt for the cnJpnt , 
peo|;de hoped she would be pardoned, and it was because they 
hop^ BO, that they went to see her die. But such is the world , 
BO unreasonmg, and so litUe in accord with itielf. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Refonn at Court — Cardinal Delfim — Pnde of M do Monaco — Early Life 
of Madame de Mamtenon — Madame de Navailles — Balia at Marly — ^An 
odd Mask — Great Dancing — Fortunes of Langl^e— His Co.irseness — The 
Abh& de Soubiae — Intrigues for his Promotion — Disgrace and Obstmacy 
of Cardmal de Bouillon 

The year 1700 commenced by a reform. The King declared 
that he would no longer bear the expense of the changes that 
the courtiers introduced mto their apartments. It had cost him 
more than sixty thousand francs smce tlie Court left Fontaine- 
bleau It is believed that Madame de Madly was the cause of 
this determination of the King ; for during the last two or 
three years she had made changes in her apai tments every year 
A di&culty occurred at this time which much mortified 
the King Little by little he had taken all the ambassadors to 
visit Messieurs du Maine and de Toulouse, as though they were 
Pmices ot the blood. The nuncio, Cavallermi, visited them 
thus, but upon his return to Rome was so taken to task for it, that 
hiB successor, Delfim, did not dare to imitate him. The cardi- 
nals considered that they had lowered themselves, smce Riche- 
lieu and Mazarm, by treating even tlie Princes of the blood on 
terms of equality, and givmg them their hand, which had not 
been customary in the time ot the two first ministers just 
named. To do so to the illegitimate offspring of the King, and 
on occasions of ceremony, appeared to them monstrous Nego- 
tiations were earned on for a month, but Delfim would not bend, 
and although m every other respect he had afforded great sa- 
tisfaction during his nunciature, no farewell audience was given 
to him, nor even a secret audience. He was deprived of the , 
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gift of a flilvor vessol worth eighteen hundred fiance, that it waa 
cufftomary to present to the cardinal nonoioe at their depaitoro 
and he went away without saying adieu to anybody 

Some tune before, liL de Monaco had been sent as ambassador 
to Rome. He claimed to bo addressed by the title of * High 
neas,” and persisted in it with so much obstmacy that be isolated 
himself firom almost everybody itnd brought the aflOsiTB of hit 
embassy neatly to a standsfcfll by the fetters he imposed upon 
them m the most necessary transactlona Tired at last of the 
r esis t an ce he met with, he determined to refuse the title of 
* Eicellenoe,” although rt might fairiy belong to them, to aH 
who refused to addrea him as ** Highnesa" This finished his 
affair , for after that determination no one would see bun, and 
the business of the embassy sofiTered even more than before. 
It IS difficult to comprehend why the King permitted such a 
man to remain as has representaive at a foreign Court 

Madame de KavsiEIea died on the 14th of February Her 
mother Madame deNeniUant who became a widow wasavanes 
itself I cannot say by what acmdeiit or chance it was that 
Madame de Malntenon in returning young and poor from 
America, where she had lost father and mother fell in laudiug 
at BoiheUe into the banda of Madame de NeuiUant, who lived 
in Foiton. Madame de Hemilant toot borne Madame de Maiu 
tenon, but could not resolve to feed her without making her do 
something m return. Madame de Malntenon waa chaiged 
therefore with the key of the granary had to measure ont the 
com and to see that it was given to the horeea. It was Madame 
de NeuiUant who brought Madame de Malntenon to Pani,ruMi 
to get nd of her married her to Scarron, and then retired Into 
Poitou. 

Madame de Navalllea was the eldest daughter of thu MadAroe 
de NeuiUant, and it waa her husband M. de Navaillea, who, serv 
iug under M le Pnnce in Flandora, received from tliat General 
a strong repnmand for Ins ignorance. M. Je Pnnco wanted to 
find the exact position of a little brook, which hii map^ did 
did not mark. To assist him in tlie search 3L de Navailles 
brought a map of the world I On another occn-uon >lMting 
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M. Colbert, at Sceaux, the only thing M. de Navailles could 
find to praise was the endive of the kitchen garden and when 
on the occasion of the Huguenots the difficulty of clianging 
religion was spoken of, he declaied that il God had been good 
enough to make him a Turk, he should have remained so 

Madame de Navailles had been lady of honour to the Queen- 
mother, and lost that place by a strange adventure. 

She was a woman of spiiit and of vn-tue, and the young ladies 
of honour weie put under her charge The king was at tins 
time young and gallant So long as ho held aloof fiom the 
chamber of the young ladies, Madame de Navailles meddled 
not, but she kept her eye fixed upon all that she controlled, 
She soon perceived that the King was beginning to amuse him- 
self, and immediately after she found that a door had secictly 
been made into the chamber of the young ladies , that this door 
communicated with a staircase by which the King mounted 
into the room at night, and was hidden during the day by the 
back of a bed placed against it. Upon this Madame de 
Navailles held counsel with her husband. On one side was 
virtue and honour, on the other, the King’s anger, disgrace, and 
exile. The husband and wife did not long hesitate Madame 
de Navailles at once took her measures, and so v/ell, that in a 
few hours one evening the door was entirely closed up Dur- 
ing the same night the King, thinking to enter as usual by the 
little staircase, was much surprised to no longer find a door. 
He groped, he searched, he could not comprehend the dis?ippear- 
ance of the door, or by what means it had become v/all again. 
Anger seized him ; hedout»tednotthatthe door had been elo^^ed 
by iladarne de Navaille= and her husband. He soon found that 


such wa- the case, and on the instant stripp^ed them of almost 
all their ofSees, and exiled them from the Court The eziLe 
was not long ; the Quej^n -mother on her death-bed implored 
him to receive hack ifon^feur and Madame de Navaille^, and 
he could not refuse. They returned, and M- de Navarfies 
years afterwards was made ^yfar4chal of d ranee. 
iladarne de Navailles rarely appeared at the Court. Maua^e 
de dlainty^nor. could nod refuse her dj^nerion- and 
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faroMr^ but they were Aocorded rarely and by momenta. The 
King always remembered his door, Madame de Mamtanon 
alwnya remembered the hay and barioy of ITadame de Noirillant, 
and neither yeaia nor devotion oould deaden the bitterness of 
the recollection. 

Prom just before CandlemaaMlay to Eaater of t.hhi year, 
nothing was heard of bat balls and pleasnrea of tho Oomt 
The King gsro at VeraaiUes and at Mariy several masqnerade*, 
by which he was much amused, under pretext of amusing the 
Dachesse de Bourgogne. At one of these bells at Harly a 
ridicolous scene occurred. Dancers ware wanting and Madame 
de Luxembourg on account of this obtained an invitation but 
with great difficulty, for she lived in such a iiuhion that no 
woman would see her Monsieur de Luxembourg was perhaps 
the only person m France who was ignomnt of Madame de 
LuxemWrgs conduct. He bved xntb bis wife on apparently 
good terms and oe though he had not the slighteat nmtnut oi 
her On thu occasion, because of the want of dancers, the 
King made older people dance than was customary and among 
others M. de Luxembooig Kverybody was compelled to be 
masked. M. de Luxembourg spoke on this snl^ect to M. le 
Pnnee who, moUaous as any monko) detennmed to divert 
all tho Court and huuself at the Dukes expense. Ho invited 
M. do Luxembourg to suppor and after that meal was over 
masked him according to tus fancy 

Soon after my arrival at the ball, I saw a 6gtire strangely 
clad in long fio^ng muslin, and wiih a headHiress on whidi 
was fixed the horns of a stag, ao high that they became en* 
tanked m the chandelier Of course everybody was much 
astonished at ao strango a sight, and all thought that that mask 
must bo very sure of his wife to deck himself sa Soddralj 
the mask turned round and showed us M. de Luxembourg 
The burst ol laughter at thu was scandalous. Good M. de 
Luxembourg, who never was very remarkable for wit, benignly 
took all this laughter as having been exatod simply by the 
ungulanty of fats cottnme and to the questions addnwwfd 
him, replied quite simply that hu dress had been arranged by 
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M. le Prince ; then, turning to the right and to the left, he ad- 
mired himself and strutted with pleasure at having been 
masqued by M le Prince In a moment more the ladies 
arrived, and the Eling immediately after them The laughter 
commenced anew as loudl}^ as ever, and M de Luxembourg 
presented himself to the company with a confidence that was 
ravishing His wife had heard nothmg of this masquerading, 
and when she saw it, lost countenance, brazen as she was 
Eveiybody stared at her and her husband, and seemed dying 
of laughter M. le Prince looked at the scene from behind the 
Eing, and inwardly laughed at his malicious trick This 
amusement lasted throughout all the ball, and the King, sell- 
contamed as he usually was, laughed also ; people were never 
tired of admiring an invention so cruelly ridiculous, and spoke 
of it for several days 

No evenmg passed on which there was not a baU. The 
chancellor’s wife gave one which was a £§te the most gallant 
and the most magnificent possible There were difteient 
rooms for the fancy-dress ball, for the masqueraders, lor a su- 
perb collation, for shops ot all countries, Chinese, Japanese, 
kc , where many singular and beautilol thmgs were sold, but 
no money taken, they were presents for the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne and the ladies Everybody was especially diverted 
at this entertainment, which did not finish until eight o’clock 
in the mommg Madame de Saint-Simon and I passed the 
last three weeks of this time without ever seeing the day. 
Certain dancers were only allowed to leave oft dancing at the 
same time as the Duchesse de Bourgogne One morning, at 
Marly, wishmg to escape too early, the Duchesse caused me to 
be forbidden to pass the doors of the salon , several ot us had 
the same fate I was dehghted when Ash Wednesday arrived ; 
and I remamed a day or two dead beat, and Madame de Saint- 
Simon could not get over Shrove Tuesday 

La Bourhe, broliher of Gmscard, after having quitted the 
service, had retired to his estate near C4vennes, where ho led 
hfe of much licence About this time a robbery was o* 
mitted in his house , he suspected one of the i 
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hia own aathontj put the man to tbe tortore. This mrcaro- 
stance oonld not remain so secret but that complaints spread 
abroadL The offence was a capital one. La Bonrlie fled from 
the realm, and did many atrange things until his death, which 
was still more strange, but of which it is not yet tame to 
speak. 

Madame la Lnoheese, whoee heavy tradesmen's debts the 
KJng had paid not long since had not dared to speak of her 
gamhhng debts, also very heavy They incress^ and en- 
tirely unable to pay them, she fonnd herself In the greatest 
embarrassment. She feared, above all things, lest M. le Pnnce 
or M. lo Duo should besj* of this. In this extremity ibe 
addressed heiself to Madame de Maintcnon laying bare the 
state of her finances, withont the slightest disgnlse. Madame 
de Maintonon had pity on her mtuation, snd arranged that the 
King should pay her debts, abstain from scoldmg her and 
keep her secret Thus, in a few weeks, Madame la Ihiobesse 
found herself frree of debts, withont anybody whom she feared 
having known even of their existence. 

Langl^ was entrusted with the payment and arraDgement 
of these debts. He was a singular kind of man at the Coort 
and deserves a word. Born of obscure parents, who bad cn 
nched ihemsolvee, he had early been introdaced into the groat 
world, and had devoted himsolf to play gaming an immense 
fortune, but without being aooused ^ the least unfairness. 
With bat little or no wit, but much knowledge of the world, bo 
had succeeded in securuig many Crienda, and in making his way 
at the Court Ho jomod in all the King’s parties, at the time 
of hiB miatroesea. Sunflanty of tastes attnebed Langlfo to ifon 
sieur, but be never lest sight of tho King. At all the fOtes 
Langl6o was present he took part in tho joamoya, he was in 
vitod to Marly was intimate with all tho Kings mistresses, 
then with on tho daaghters of tho King, wiUi whom indeed bo 
wns so familiar that ho often spoke to thorn with tho utmosl 
fitjcdom. Ho had become such a master of foahions and of f^tes 
that none of tho latter were given, even bj Pnneos of the blood, 
except under his directions , and no houses were bought, lailt. 
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f\imished, or ornamented, without his taste being consulted. 
There were no marriages of which the dresses and the presents 
were not chosen, or at least approved, by him. He was on 
intimate terms with the most distmguished people of the com t ; 
and often took improper advantage of his position To tlie 
daughters of the King and to a number of female friends he said 
horribly filthy things, and that too in their own houses, at St. 
Cloud or at Marly He was often made a confidant m matters 
of gallantry, and continued to be made so all his life For he 
was a sure man, had nothing disagreeable about him, was 
obhging, alwaj^s ready to serve others with his purse or his in- 
fluence, and was on bad terms with no one. 

TThile everybody, dunng all this winter, was at balls and 
amusements, the beautiful Madame de Soubise — for she was so 
still — employed herself with more seiious matters. She had 
just bought, very cheap, the immense H6tel of Guise, that the 
Kang assisted her to pay for. Assisted also by the King, she 
took steps to make her bastard son canon of Strasbourg; 
mtrigued so well that his birth was made to pass muster, al- 
though among Germans there is a great horror of illegitimacy, 
and he was received into the chapter This point gamed, she 
laid hei plans for carrying out another, and a higher one, nothing 
less than that of making her son Archbishop of Strasbourg. 

But there was an obstacle in the way. This obstacle was the 
Abbe d’Auvergne (nephew of Cardinal de Bouillon), who had 
the highest position in the chapter, that of Grand Pr4v6t, had 
been there much longer than the Abbe de Soubise, was older, 
and of more consequence. His reputation, however, was against 
' him , his habits were publicly known to be those of the Greeks, 
whilst his intellect resembl ed th eirs in no v/ay. By his stupi dity 
he published his bad conduct, his perfect ignorance, his dissipa- 
tion, his ambition * and to sustain himself he had only a low, 
stinking, continual vanity, — which drevr upon him as much 
disdain as did his habits, alienated him from all the world, and 
constantly subjected him to ridicule. 

The Abb4 de Boubhehad, on the cy)ntraTy, everything rrmling 
hi his favour, even his erMrioi, v/hich shov/ed that he '..'as Ooxn 
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of the tenderert amours. Upon tho forma of the Sorbonae be 
had ranch distongmahed hnneelf He had been made Pnor of 
Sorbonno, and had ahono conspacnonaly in that position, gaining 
enlt^os of the most flattering kmd from everybody and highly 
pleasing the King After thtw, he entered the Bemmaxy of Saint 
Maglono, then moch in vogue, and gamed the good graces of 
the Archbishop of Paris, by whom that eemmary was favonred. 
On every side the Abb^ do Sonbite was regarded, either as a 
marvel of learning, or a miracle oi piety and punty of mannera. 
He had made himaeli loved everywhere, and his gentleness, ha 
pobtenesB, his intelligeane, his graces, Mb talent for seonniig 
friends, oonflrmed more more the reputation be had 
eatabhahed. 

The Abb6 d Auvergne had a relative, the Qardinal de Puisteni' 
berg, who also had two nephews, canons of Strasbourg, and in 
a pOKttion to become daunants to the bishnprio. Uadame de 
Soubse nghtly thought that her first step must be to gain over 
the Ckrduutl to her si^ I^ere was a chaunal through which 
this could be done which at onoe suggested itself to hear mind. 
Cardinal Foietemberg, it was said, had been much enamoured 
oi the Oomtesse de 1 a Marck, and had mamed her to one of his 
nephews, in order that he might thus see her more easily It was 
alw said that he had been well txeeted, and It is oertam that 
nothing was so striking as the resemblance, feature for feature, 
of the Comte do Ia Morcfc to Oardioal do Furstemberg If th® 
Comte was not the son of the Cardinal be was nothing to him. 
The attachment of Cardinal Forstemberg for the Comtesse de 
Ia Marok did not abate when she became by her marriage 
ComtoBRO de Furstemberg, indeed he could not exist without 
her , she hved and reigned in his house Her son, tho Oomto 
do Ia ITarck lived there also and her domimon over tho Cardinal 
was so public, that whoever had afialrs with him sjxiko to the 
Comteffio, if he wished to succeed. She had been very beaoU 
fnl, and at fifty two years of age, stUi showed it, although tall, 
stout, and ooarse featured as a Swiss guard in woman s dothcs. 

She waa, moreover bold audacious, talking loudly and always 
with nuthonty, was polished however and of good manners 
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when shn plcjisccl. lieing the most imperious woman in tJic 
world, the Ondinal was fair!}’- tied to lier apiori-.stnngs, and 
pcnrcely daied tn breathe in her presence In dress and finery 
she spent like a pi odigal, played eveiy night, and lost large eumn, 
oftentimes staking her jewels and hei various ornaments She 
was a woman who loved lior^elf alone, who wished for eveiy- 
thing and who refn^jod herself nothing, — not even, it was said, 
certain gallnntncs which the poor Cardinal w'as obliged to pay 
for, as for cvcrw’lbing else Her extravagance v/as such, that she 
was obliged to pass six or seven months of the year in the 
country, in order to have enough to spend in Paris during the 
remninder of the year. 

It was to the Cointesse de Furstemberg, therefore, that 
Madame dc Soubisc addressed herself in order to gain over the 
sup{^>ort of Cardinal de Furstemberg, in behalf of her son. 
Rumour said, and it was never contradicted, that I-bvlarne de 
Soubise paid much money to the Cardinal through the Oorntecse, 


in order to carry this point It is certain that i,o addition to 
the prodigious pensions the Ctirdical drew from the KJng he 
touched at this time a gratifacation of forty ^hoaesnd oio’mio, 
that it was pretended had beta longrroreiseu him. 

Madame de Soubise ha\ung thus assured oeTyOii or the Gor.o- 
tesse and tbe Cardinal (and they having beer thanks 

ty the Rung), she caused an order to h-e Carcin^" ce 

Rouillon, who wa,s then at Eorce, reoue-.rug rm yo a.',/: toe 
Rope m the name of the King for a t 
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attempt to procnre for him a cardmalship. Batthefalaerepre. 
sentatioiiB which he made in order to carry his point, hanng 
been seen thron^i, hia attempt came to nothing, and he hnnself 
loet all favour with the King for hia deceit. He, however 
ho|>ed to make the AbW d Anve^ne bishop of Stroabourg, and 
was overpowered therefore, when he saw thiw magnificent prey 
about to escape him. The news came upon him hke a thunder 
bolt. Tt was bad enough to aee bia hopei trampled under foot, 
it WES insupportable to be obliged to aid in crushing them. 
Vexation ao transported and blinded bim, tbitf. be forgot the 
relative positionB of biTnaAlf imd of Madame de Sonbise, and 
imagined that ho should be able to make the King break % 
resolution he had taken, and an engagement he had entered intoi. 
He sent therefore, as though he had been a great man, a letter 
to the King telling him that he had not thought sufficiently 
upon this matter, and raising acraplee against it At the same 
time be deepatohed a letter to the canons of Strasbourg, full of 
gall and complunents trying to persuade them that the Abb^ 
de Soubise was too young for the hononr intended him, and 
plainly intimating that the Oardinal de Furstemberg had been 
gidned over by a heavy bribe paid to the Comtease de Forstem- 
berg These letters made a terrible uproar 

1 waa at the palace on Tuesday, March SOtb, and after 
sapper I saw Madame de Soubue arrive, leading the ComtesM 
de Fuistemberg, both of whom posted themselves at the door 
of the Kings cabinet It was not that Madame de Sonbiso 
had not the priviUge of entonng if she pleased, but she pre- 
ferred making her complaint aa pablic oa the charges made 
against her by Qirdinal do BouilloD bad become. lapproaciied 
m order to witness the scene. Madame de Soubiso appeared 
scarcely aHe to oontam herself, and the CSomteaso seemed 
furiona. Aa the King passed, they stopped him. Madame de 
Soubiso said two words in a low tone. The Comtease in a 
louder strain demanded justice against the Cardinal d« 
Bouillon, who, she said not content in his pride and ambition 
with diiregarding the orders of the King had calumniated her 
and Cardinal do Furstembeig in the most atrocious manner 
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and had not even spared Madame de Soubise herself The 
King replied to her with much pobteness, assured her she 
should be contented, and passed on. 

Madame de Soubise was so much the more piqued because 
Cardinal de Bouillon had acquainted the King with the simony 
she had committed, and assuredly if he had not been ignorant 
of this he would never have supported her m the affair She 
hastened therefore to secure the success of her son, and was so 
well served by the whispered authority of the King, and tlie 
money she had spent, that the Abbd de Soubise was elected by 
unanimity Coadjutor of Strasbourg 

As for the Cardinal de Bouillon, foiled in all his attempts to 
prevent the election, he wrote a second letter to the King, 
more foolish than the first. This filled the cup to overflowing 
For reply, he received orders, by a couner, to qmt Rome 
immediately and to retire to Clum or to Toumus, at his choice, 
until further orders This order appeared so cruel to him that 
he could not make up his mind to obey. He was under-doyen 
of the sacred college Cibo, the doyen, was no longer able to 
leave his bed. To become doyen, it was necessary to be in 
Rome when the appointment became vacant. Cardinal de 
Bouillon wrote therefore to the Kmg, begging to be allowed to 
stay a short time, in order to pray the Pope to set aside this 
rule, and give him permission to succeed to the doyenship, 
even although absent from Rome when it became vacant He 
knew he should not obtain this permission, but he asked for it 
in order to gain time, hoping that in the meanwhile Cardinal 
Cibo might die, or even the Pope himself, whose health had 
been threatened with rum for some time This request of the 
Cardinal de Bouillon was refused- There seemed nothing for 
him but to comply with the orders he had received. But he 
had evaded them so long that he thought he might contmue 
to do so He wrote to P^re la Chaise, begging him to ask the 
Kmg for permission to remain at Rome until the death of Car- 
dinal Cibo, adding that he would wait for a reply at Caprarole, 
a magmficent house of the Duke of Parma, at eight leagues 
from Rome. He addressed himself to P6re la Chaise, because 
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M. de Torcy, to -whom he had previoaaly wntten, had been 
forhiddan to open hia lettcra, and had sent him void to that 
effect Having, too, been always on the best of terms with 
the Jesmts, he hoped for good anutance from Pire la 
Bat he foand this door closed like that of M. de Torcy 
la Chaue wrote to Ooidinal de Bouillon that he too was pro> 
hibited from opening hia letteo. At the tame tune a new 
order was sent to the Cardinal to set out immediately Jnat 
after he had read it Cardinal (5bo died, and the Oardmal de 
BoalDon hastened at once to Borne to secoie the doyenship, 
writing to the ^ng to say that he had done so, that he would 
deport in twenty foor hours, and expressing a hope that this 
delay would not be refosed him. Una was langUng at the 
King and hia orders, and becoming dc^en m spite of bun. The 
King, thareforo, displayed his anger immediaWy he loomt this 
last act of disobedience. BCe sent word imme^tely to M. do 
Monaco to command the Cardinal de Bouillon to snimMler bu 
charge of grand ^plain, to give up hia cordon bleu and to 
fwtrn down the arms of France from the door of his palace > M. 
de Monaco was also ordered to prohibit all French people in 
Ttivmft from seeing Cardinal de Bouflloo, or from having any 
oommomcaUon with titm. M. de Monaco , who bated the Car- 
dinal, hastened willingly to ob^ these instructions. The Car 
appeared overwhelmed, but he did not even then give in. 
He pretended that his charge of grand chaplain was a crown 
office of which ho could not be dispoases ie d, without resign- 
ing The King, oat of tD patience with a disobedience so 
atubbom so marioed, ordated, by a decree m council, on 
the 12th September the seimte of all the Cardinals estates, 
laical and ecclesiastical, the latter to be confiscated to the 
state, the former to be divided into three portions, and applied 
to vanoas uses. The same day the ciargo of grand chaplain 
was given to Cardinal Coislm,and that of chief chaplain to 
the Bishop of Mets. The despair of the Cardinal de bullion, 
on hearing of this decree, was extreme. Pnde had hitherto 
hindered him from behoving that matters would bo pushed so 
£w against He sent m his resignation only when it was 
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no longer needed of him His order he would not give up. 
M. de Monaco warned him that, in case of refusal, he had 
orders to snatch it from his neck Upon this the Cardinal 
saw the folly of holding out against the orders of the Bang. 
He quitted then the marks of the order, but he was pitiful 
enough to wear a narrow blue ribbon, with a cross of gold 
attached, under his cassock, and tried from time to time to 
show a little of the blue A short time afterwards, to make 
the best of a bad bargain, he tried to persuade himself and 
others, that no cardinal was at liberty to wear the orders of 
any prmce But it was rather late in the day to think of 
this, after having worn the order of the King for thirty years, 
as grand chaplain j and everybody thought so, and laughed ai 
the idea. 
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CHAPTER rvn. 

Jl ^r i rri ige Bunfo — ^MadaniaiMlle do MfeiUT-^JornM H, begrinff Qhiin- 
pomto — A IhiH — Death c£ Lo HAtre — TH* OhaiaotCT — Hiatarytt Va*oc 
— OccDteMe do Vorao az>d her 'Bameaee with IL de fibirai#— A ci 

Dwazft— An tndooorooa Inddant — Death erf 21. de In Tnppe. 

GHATKA Ui<KUf Secretary of State, died about tlda timA He 
had naked that hia son, La VnlUire, might be allowed to soo- 
ceed him, ud was mnch vazed that the TTtng reibaed thu 
faToor Tlie news of Ohateamieiif ’a death was brooght to Ia 
V rillihre by a eonrier at five o clock m the morniiig He did 
not lose hia wita at the news, bnt at once sent and woke np 
the Pnneease d Harooort, and beg g ed her to come and see him 
instantly Opening bis poise ho preyed her to go and eee 
Madame de Maiotenoo as soon as she got op, and propoee his 
mamage with Uademoiselle de Mailly, whom be would take 
withont dowry, if the King gave him his fathers appoint* 
menta. The Pnneease d'Haroourt, whose habit it was to ao* 
cept any snm, from a crown opwards, willingly undertook thU 
strange busmess. She went upon her errand immediately and 
then repaired to Madame de Mailly who without property, 
and burdened with a troop of children — sons and daughters — 
was in DO way adverse to the mamage. 

The King , upon getting up, was doly inado acquaintod with 
La Vrflliires proposal, and at once agreed to it There was 
only one person opposed to the marriigo, and that wns Made- 
moiselle do Mailly She wns not quite twelve yecre of aga 
She burst out a-crying, and declared she was very unhappy 
that she would not mmd marryingapoormsn If necessary, pro- 
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vided he was a gentleman, but that to marry a paltry bour- 
geois, in order to make his foi tune, was odious to her. She 
was furious against her mother and against Madame de Main- 
tenon She could not be kept quiet or appeased, or hindered 
from making grimaces at La Vrilli&ro and all his family, who 
came to see her and her mother. They felt it, but the bar- 
gain was made, and was too good to be broken. They thought 
Mademoiselle de Mailly’s annoyance would pass with her youth 
— but they were mistaken. Mademoiselle de Madly always 
was sore at having been made Madame de la Vrillihre, and 
people often observed it. 

At the marriage of Monseigneur the Due de Bourgogne, the 
King had offered to augment considerably his monthly income 
The young Prince, who found it sufficient, replied with thanks, 
and said that if money failed him at any time he would take 
the liberty of asking the King for more Finding himself 
short just now, he was as good as his word. The King praised 
him highly, and told him to ask whenever he wanted money, 
not through a third person, but direct, as he had done m this 
instance The King, moreover, told the Due de Bourgogne to 
play without fear, for it was of no consequence how much 
such persons as he might lose. The King was pleased with 
confidence, but hked not the less to see himself feared; and 
when timid people who spoke to him discovered themselves, 
and grew embarrassed in their discourse, nothing better made 
their court, or advanced their interests. 

The Archbishop of Rheims presided this year over the 
assembly of the clergy, which was held every five years It 
took place on this occasion at Saint Germains, although the 
King of England occupied the chS,teau. M de Rheims kept 
open table there, and had some champagne that was much 
vaunted The King of England, who drank scarcely any other 
wine, heard of this and asked for some The Archbishop sent 
him SIX bottles Some time after, the King of England, who 
had much rehshed the wine, sent and asked for more. The 
Archbishop, more sparing of his wine than of his money 
bluntly sent word that his wine was not mad, and did not run. 
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thronf!^ tii0 atroots, and eont ncoie. However accnstomed 
people miflht be to the rudenees of tbe Arohhiahop, this ap- 
peared to strange thatit was mnoh apoken of bnt waa oil 

IL de Vendfime took another pnbbc leave o' the King, the 
Pnncea, and the Prinoeasoa, m order to place himself ogam 
under the doctor’s hands. He poioejved at last that he was 
not cured, and that it would be long before ho was , so went 
to Anet to try and rocovor his health but without success 
bettor than before. He brought bock a fiice upon which hu 
state was still more plainly prmtod thAn at fiisi Madame 
d Utia, only daughter of the Pnnee de ITonoco died of this 
disease. She was a woman of ment — very virtuous and un 
happy— who mentod a better fate. II. dTJria was an obscure 
man, who frequented the lowest society, and suffered less from 
its effects than, his wife, who was much pitied and regretted. 
Her chUdren peHshed of the same disease, and she left none 
behind her 

Soon after this the King ordered the Comtes d’lTihs and 
d Albert to go to the Oonaergerie for having fought a duel 
against the Comtes de Bontjsaii. a Done, and Sohwartxenborg, 
an Austnan. tTs^ gave himself up but tho Comte d Albert 
did not do so for a long time, and was broken for his disobe- 
dionoe. Ho bod been on more than good terms with Madame 
de Luxembourg — the Comte de Bontzau also honce tho 
qaarrol the cause of which was known by everybody and 
made a great stir Kvorybody knew it, at Icost, except M. de 
Luxembourg He was the only one in ignorance of it and 
yet m every direction he askod the reason , but, as may be 
imagmed, o^d find nobody to toU him so that he went over 
and over again to M. le Prinoo de Conti, his most indmato 
friend, praying him for inforraatlon npon the subject M. do 
Conti T^tod to me that on one oeoaslon coming from Meudon, 
ho was so solicited by M de Luxembourg on this accoimt that 
he was completely ombarrasaed and never snfferod to such an 
extent in all his life. Ho contrived to put off M. do Luxetn 
boarg, and said nothing but was glad indeed to get away from 
him at tho end of the journey 
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Le N6tre died about this time, after having been eighty-eight 
years in perfect health, and \nth all his faculties and good taste 
to the very last. He was illustrious, as having been the first 
designer of those beautiful gardens which adorn France, and 
which, indeed, have so much surpassed the gardens of Italy, that 
the most famous masters of that country come hero to admire 
and learn. Le N6tre had a probity, an exactitude, and an up- 
rightness which made him esteemed and loved by everybody. 
He never forgot his position, and was always perfectly disin- 
terested. He worked for private people as for the King, and 
with the same application — seeking only to aid nature, and to 
attain the beautiful by the shortest road. He was of a chaira- 
ing siraphcity and truthfulness The Pope, upon one occasion, 
begged the King to lend him Le Notre for some months. On 
entering the Pope’s chamber, instead of going down upon his 
knees, Le N6tre ran to the Holy Father, clasped him round the 
neck, kissed him on the two cheeks, and said — “ Good morning, 
Keverend Father , how weU you look, and how glad I am to see 
you in such good health ” 

The Pope, who was Clement X., Altieri, burst out laughing 
with all his might He was delighted with this odd salutation, 
and showed his friendship towards the gardener in a thousand 
ways Upon Le Notre’s return, the King led him into the 
gardens of Versailles, and showed him what had been done m 
his absence About the Colonnade he said nothing. The King 
pressed him to give his opinion thereupon. 

“ Why, sire,” said Le N6tre, “ what can I say ? Of a mason 
you have made a gardener, and he has given you a sample of 
his trade ” 

The King kept silence and everybody laughed , and it was 
true that this morsel of architecture, which was anything 
but a fountain, and yet which was intended to be one, was 
much out of place in a garden. A month before Le Notre’s death, 
the King who hked to see him and to make him talk, led him 
into the gardens, and on account of his great age, placed him 
in a wheeled chair, by the side of his own Upon this Le N6 ■ 
said, “Ah, my poor father, if you were hv < — ^uld 
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rfmple gardener like me, yonr eon, wheeled along m a by 
the Bide of the greatest King in the world, nothing would bo 
wanting to my joy P 

Le Ndtre was Overseer of the Pnblic BnildingB, and lodged 
at the Toilonee, the garden of which (hia deogn) together with 
the Palace, being under hia charge. AH that he did u still 
much superior to everything that has been done smc^ whatever 
oare may have been taken to imitate and follow him as cloeely 
as possible. He used to say of flower-beds that they were only 
good for narses, who not bemgable to qmttheohildren, walked 
on them with their eyes, and admired them from the second 
floor He excelled, nevertheless, in flower-beds, as in every 
thing concerning gardens , but he made little aocount of them, 
and he was right, for they are the spots upon which people 
never walk. 

The King of England (William HL) lost the Doke of Glou- 
cester heir presumptive to the crown. He was eleven years of 
age and was the only eon of the Pnneess of Denmark sister of 
the defunct Qaeen Mary wife of William. His preceptor was 
Doctor Barnet^ bishop of Salisbury wbo was in the secret of tho 
invasion and who passed into England with the Fnnce of 
Orange at tho Revolation, of which BevolntioD he has left a 
very fraudulent history and many other works of as little truth 
and good faith. The under preceptor was the famous Vaasor 
author of the * History of Louis XHL,” which would bo read 
with more pleasure if there were less spite against the Catholic 
religion and less passion against the King With those ex 
ceptions it 18 excellontand true. Yassor most have been singu- 
larly well informed of the anecdote* that ho relatca, end winch 
esospe almost all histonaos. I have found there, for instance 
the Day of the Dupes related precisely as my father has related 
it to mt, and several other cunona things not loss exact. Tliis 
author has made such a stir that it is worth while to say some- 
thing about him. He was a pnest of the Oratory, and In mnch 
esUmation as a man whoso manners were without repmerh. 
After a time, however lie was found to have dwcloied a secret 
that had been entrusted to liim, and to have acacd the spy on 
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bebalf of tbe Jesuits The proofs of his treason were found upon 
his table, and were so conclusive that there was nothing for him 
but to leave the Oratory He did so, and being deserted by 
his Jesuit employers, thiew himself into La Trappe But he 
did not enter the place in a proper spirit, and in a few days 
withdrew. After this he went to the Abbey of Perseigue, hired 
a lodging there, and remained seveial months. But he was 
continually at loggerheads with the monks Their garden was 
separated from his only by a thick hedge ; their fowls could 
jump over it He laid the blame upon the monks, and one day 
caught as many of their fowls as he could ; cut off their beaks 
and their spurs with a cleaver, and threw them back again over 
the hedge This was cruelty so marked that I could not refrain 
from relating it. 

Vassor did not long remain in this retreat, but retumed to 
Pans, and stdl bemg unable to gain a h\ung, passed into Hol- 
land, fiom rage and hunger became a Piotestant, and set himself 
to work to hve by his pen. His knowledge, talent, and intel- 
ligence piocured him many friends, and his reputation reached 
England, mto which country he passed, hoping to gam there 
more fortune than in Holland. Burnet received him with open 
arms, and obtamed for him the post of under preceptor to the 
Duke of Gloucester It would have been difficult to have found 
two instructors so opposed to the Catholics and to France, or so 
well suited to the King as teachers of his successor 

Among so many thmgs which paved the way for the greatest 
events, a very strange one happened, which from its smgnlanty 
merits a short recital For many years the Comtesse de Verrue 
hved at Turin, mistress, pubhcly, of M de Savoie The 
Comtesse de Verrue was daughter of the Due de Luynes, and 
had been married in Piedmont, when she was only fourteen 
years of age, to the Comte de Verrue, young, handsome, rich, 
and honest, whose mother was lady of honour to Madame 
de Savoie 

M. de Savoie often met the Comtesse de Verrue, and soon 
found her much to his taste She saw this, and said so to her 
husband and her mother-m-law. They praised bAr bnf. 
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notlmig. People attnbuted the oaose to a dwarf that Madame 
La PriDoeaeo had had for a long tune near her. 

At the fonerol of Madetnoiselle de Oond4, a very mdecorons 
moident happened My mother who waa mvitod to take part 
m the ceremony, went to the H6tel de Condfi, m a conch nnd 
But hoTBes, to join Mademoiaello d Enghien. TOen the procea- 
flion was about to start the Duoheeae de Ohatfllon tned to 
precedence of my mother But my mother called upon Made- 
moiselle d’Enghien to preyent this, or else to allow her to return. 
Madame de OhatiHon persisted in her attempt, saying that re- 
lationship decided the question of precedence on theee occasiODs, 
and that she was a nearer relative to the deceased tJiiu> my 
mother My mother, in a cold but haugfa^ tone replied that 
she oould pardon this mistake on account of the yonth and 
ignoronoe of Madame de Ohatfllon , but that in all such cases it 
was rank and not relationship which decoded the point The 
dispute was at last put an end to by Madame de OhatilloQ 
giving way But when the proceesion started an attempt was 
made by her ooaohmsji to drive before the coach of my mother 
and one of the company hod to deecend and decide the duputa. 
On the morrow M.le Fnnce sent to apologise to my mother for 
the occurrence that bad taken place, and came himself shortly 
afterwards fall of oompUments and excuses. I never could 
understand what induced Madame de Chatlllon to take this 
fancy into her head, but the was much ashamed of it afterwards, 
and made many excuses to my mother 

I expenenced, shortly after this, at Fontameblenu, one of the 
greatest afflictions I had ever endured I mean the loss of M. 
de Jja Troppe. These Memoirs are too profane to treat slightly 
of a life so Bubbmely holy and of a death so glonoos and 
precious before God. I will content myself with saying here 
that praise of M. de La Trappe were so much the more great 
and prolonged because the King eulogised him In public, that 
be ^^hed to see narmtlons of his death , and that he spoks 
more than once of it to his gnmdsons by way of instructfem. 
In every part of Europe this grenf loss was soverol^ felt The 
church went for him. and the wo^d e\en rendered bun justice. 
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His death, so happy for him and so sad for his friends, happened 
on the 26th of October, towards half-past twelve, m the arms 
of his bishop, and in presence of his community, at the age 
of nearly seventy-seven years, and after nearly forty years of the 
most prodigious penance. I cannot omit, however, the most 
touching and the most honourable mark of his friendship 
Lying upon the ground, on straw and ashes, in order to die lilce 
aU the brethren of La Trappe, he deigned, of his own accord, to 
recollect me, and chaiged the Abb6 de La Trappe to send word 
to me, on his part, that as he was quite sure of my affection for 
him, he reckoned that I should not doubt of his tenderness for 
me. I check myself at this point; everything I could add 
would be too much out of place here. 
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OHAPTER XVHL 

Settlttoent ol tbe Bpiini^ Soccauion — TQr^g W TTH>jti TTT. — TTjtw P»rtT fa 
Bpafa— Ihetr on tha Qoaen — Femazitj of Ui» Eisg— Hfa \Vin 

— Boene at the Falaoe—Newt eent to fVanoe — Oonnoil &t Madame ^ 
Malntenoc^i — Kfag^ Deatfon — A PnhUe Bedantlcai — ^Timtmeot 
oi the oew Shig — Hie Departore tor Spaln^Beilootione— Philip T 
arrlTea fa Spaln^Tbe Qaeen Dowager 

Fob tbe last two or three years the King of Spain had been in 
very weak health, and m daoj^r of hia life aeTestd tunes. He 
had DO ohildreii, and no hope of having any > The qneation, 
therefore, of the sncceeaiOQ to his vast empire began now to 
agitato every Eoropeon Conrt The King of England (WiUuun 
HL) who, since his osoipation had mnob angmented his credit 
by the grand alliance he bad fonned ngainst Fmneo, and of 
which he had been the eool and the chief up to the peace of 
Byswiok, undertook to arrange this question m a manner that 
should prevent war when the King of Spain died. Hb plan 
was to give Spam, the Indies, the Low Conntriee^ and the title 
of King of Spain to the Archduke, second son of the Emporor , 
Qoipuscoa, Haploe, Sicily, and Lornlno to France , and ^e 
iniuese to AL de Lormine, os compensation for taking away 
from him Ins temtory 

The King of England made this proposition first of all to our 
King, wImv tbod of war, andamdoua for repose, as was natural 
at his ago, made few difficuilloa, and soon accepted. M. do 
Lorraine wia not m a position to rofoso his consent to a cliange 
rBoommeiidcd by England, France, and Holland. Thus much 
being soUlod, the Emperor wns next applied ta But ho was 
not so cosy to nersuade he wished to lobent the entire sucetr^- 
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sion, and -would not brook the idea of seeing the House of Austi in 
driven from as it would have been if the King of England’s 
proposal had been earned out He theiefoie declared it woa 
altoijether unheard of and unnatuial to divide a succession under 
such circumstances, and that he -would heai nothing upon the 
subject until after the death of the King of Spain Tlie resist- 
ance he made caused the whole scheme to come to the eai-s of 
the King of Spain, mstead of remaining a secret, as was in- 
tended 

The King of Spain made a great stir in consequence of what 
had taken place, as though the pro]ect had been formed to strip 
him, dunng his lifetime, of his lealni His ambassador in Eng- 
land spoke so insolently, that lie was ordoied to leave the coun- 
try by William, and retired to Flandeis T!ie Emperor, who 
did not -wish to quarrel ivith England, intervened at this point, 
and brought about a reconciliation between the two powers 
The Spanish ambassador returned to London 

The Emperor next endeavoured to strengthen his party in 
Spain. The reigning Queen was his sister -m-law and was all- 
powerfuL Such of the nobility and of the ministers who would 
not bend before her she caused to be dismissed , and none were 
favoured by her who were not partisans of the House of Austria 
The Emperor had, therefore, a powerful aUy at the Court of 
Madiidto aid him in carrying out his plans , and the King was 
so much in his favour, that he had made a will bequeathing 
his succession to the Arclidilke Everything therefore seemed 
to promise succass to the Emperor 

But just at this time, a small party arose in Spain, equally 
opposed to the Emperor, and to the propositions of the King of 
England. This party consisted at hrst of only five persons 
namely, Villafranca, Medma-Sidonia, ViUagarcias, ViUena, and 
San Estevan, all of them nobles, and well instructed m the 
afiairs of government Then -wish was to prevent the dismember- 
ment of the Spamsh kingdom by conferring the whole succes- 
sion upon the son of the only son ot the Queen of France, Maria 
Theresa, sister of the Bang of Spam There were howevei, too 
gjoat obstacles m their path Maria Theresa, upon her mar- 
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riAgo with oar King, had Aolenmlj ronotmced all to the 
Spaoiflh throne, and these renunmetaona had been repeated at 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. The other obstacle was the affectaoa 
the King of Spain bore to the House of Anatna, — an affecUon 
which natnrally wonld render him opposed to any project by 
which a nval house wonld be aggrandised at its expense. 

As to the first ohstade, these politacaans were of opinion that 
the rennnmaticmB made hy Hana Theresa held good only as far 
as they applied to the object for whioh they were made. That 
object was to prevent the or o v r u of fVanoe and Spam firom be- 
ing united npon one head, as might have happen^ m the per 
son of the DanphJn, But now that the Dsuphm had three sons, 
the second of whom conld be called to the throne of Spam, the 
renunciations of the Qneen became of no import. As to the 
second obstacle, it was only to be removed by great persever 
ance and exertion , but they determined to leave no stone nn- 
tamed to achieve their ends. 

One of the first resolations of this little party was to bind 
each other to secrecy Their next was to admit into their 
confidence Oardinal Partocarrero a determined enemy to the 
Queen. Then they oommenood an attack upon the Queen in 
the councdl , and being supported by the popular voice, suc- 
ceeded m driving out of the country Madame Berhps, a German 
favonnte of hers, who was much hated on account of the undue 
influence she exerted, and the rapacity she displayed. The 
next measure was of equal importance. Madrid and its on 
virone groaned under the weight of a regiment of Germans com 
manded hy the Pnnee ctDanastadt The cosnal dccretd 
this regiment shonld be disbanded and the Pnneo thanked for 
his assistance. These two blows following upon each other 
BO closely frightened the Queen, isolated her, and put it out 
of her power to act dunng the re*t of the life of the Kmg 

There was yet one of tlie preliminary stops to take, without 
which it was thought that success would not be certain. This 
was to dismiss the King a Confessor who had been given to lum 
by the Queen, and who was a zealous Austrian. 

O ir d»nnl Portocarrero was charged with this duty and he 
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succeeded so well, that two birds wore killed with one stone 
The Confessor was dismissed, and another was put in his place, 
who could be relied unon to do and say exactly as he was ic- 
questca Thus, tue King of Spain was influenced in his con- 
science, M’bich had over him so much the more power, because 
ho was beginning to look upon the thing'^ of this woild by the 
glare of that terrible flambeau that is lighted for the dying. 
Tlio Confessor and the Cardinal, after a short time, began un- 
ceasingly to attack the King upon the subject of the succession^ 
The King, enfeebled by illness, and by a lifetime of weak health, 
had httle power of resistance Pressed bj' the many temporal, 
and afiiighted by the many spiiitual leasons which were 
brought forward by the two ecclesiastics, with no friend near 
whose opinion he could consult, no Austnan at hand to confer 
with, and no Spaniaid who was not opposed to Austria , — the 
King fell into a profound perplexity, and in this strait, pro- 
posed to consult the Pope, as an authority wliose decision 
would be infallible The Cardinal, who felt persuaded tliat the 
Pope was sufficiently enlightened and sufficiently impaitial to 
declaie in favour of Fiance, assented to this stop, and the 
King of Spain accoidingly wrote a long letter to Rome, feeling 
much relieved by the course he had adopted 

The Pope leplied at once and in the most decided manner 
He said he saw clearly that the children of the Dauphin were 
the next heirs to the Spanish thione, and that the House of 
Austria had not the smallest nght to it He recommended 
therefore the King of Spain to rendei justice to whom justice 
was due, and to assign the succession of bis monaichy to a son 
of Fiance. This reply, and the letter which had given use to 
It, were kept so profoundly secret that they were not known in 
Spain until aftei the King’s death 

Directly the Pope’s answer had been received the Kang was 
pressed to make a fresh will, and to destroy that which he had 
previously made in favour of the Archduke The new will 
accordingly was at once drawn up and signed , and the old one 
burned m the presence of several witnesses 

Mattel s having arrived at this point, it was thought op- 
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portoo© to ftdnut others to the knowlod^je of wh*t h»d taten 
place. The council of state, oonaistuig of eight members, four 
of whom were already m the eecret., was made aoqaainted with 
the movements of the new party , and, after a little hesitation, 
were gained over 

The King meantime, was drawing near to his end. A few 
days after he hod signed the new will he was at the last ex 
tremity and in a few days more he Hied . In his last momenta 
the Queen had been kept from him as much as possibly and 
was unable in any way to interfere with the plans that had 
been so deeply laid. As soon as the Kmg was dead the first 
thing to be done was to open his will The oounol of state 
assembled for that purpose, and all the grandeefl of Spam who 
were in the oauital took part in it The singulanty and the 
importanoe of such an event, interesting many milUons of men 
drew all iladnd to the palace, and the rooms adjoming that m 
which the oonncil aasembled were filled to suSbcation All 
the foreign ministers bedeged tiie door Every one sought to 
be the first to know the choice of the King who had jnst died, 
in order to bo the first to inform his court. Bl^court, our am 
baasadoT was there with the others, without knowing more 
than they, and Count dHarraob ambassador from the Em 
peroT who counted upon the wili m favour of the Archduke 
was there also with a tnumphant look, just oppoute the door 
and close ty it. 

At last the door opened, and immediately closed again. The 
Due d Abrantee, a man of muoh wit and humour but not to be 
tnfied with, came out. He wished fo have the pleasure of 
announcing upon whom the succcssorship had fallen and was 
iurroanded as soon as he appenred. Keeping silence and 
tummg his eyes on all aides, be fixed them for a moment on 
B16jourt, then looked m another direction, as if soaking some 
one else. Bl^nrt interpreted this action as a bad omen. 
The Duo d* Abrantee feigning at last to discover the Cemot 
dHarrach, assumed a gratlGed look, flew to him, embraced 
him and said aloud in Spanish “ Sir it la with much pleasure " 
then pausing es though to embrace him better he added 
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“Yes, sir, it is with an extreme joy that for all my life,” — here 
the embraces were redoubled as an excuse for a second pause, 
after which ho wont on — " and with the greatest contentment 
that I part from you, and take leave of the very august House 
of Austi la ” So saying he clove the crowd, and every one ran 
after him to know the name of the real heir 

The astonishment and indignation ot Count d’Hai rach dis- 
abled him from speaking, but showed themselves upon his face 
m all their extent He lemained motionless some moments, 
and then went awa}’^ in the gieatest confusion at the mannei in 
which he had been duped 

Blecourt, on the other hand, ran home without asking other 
information, and at once despatched to the King a courier, who 
tell ill at Bayonne, and was leplacod by one named by Hai court, 
then at Bayonne getting ready for the occupation of Guipuscoa 
The news arrived at Court (Fontainebleau) in the month of 
November The King was going out shooting that day , but, 
upon learning what had taken place, at once countermanded 
the sport, announced the death of the King of Spain, and at 
three o’clock held a council of the ministers in the apartments 
of Madame de Maintenon This council lasted until past seven 
o’clock m the evening Mouseigneur, who bad been out wolf- 
hunting, returned in time to attend it On the next morning, 
Wednesday, another council was held, and in the evening a 
third, in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon However 
accustomed persons were at the Court to the favour Madame 
de Maintenon enjoyed theie, they weie extremely surprised to 
see two councils assembled in her rooms for the greatest and 
most important deliberation that had taken place during this 
long reign, or indeed during many others 

The King, Monseigneur, the Chancellor, the Due de Bnnvil- 
hers, Torcy, and Madame de Maintenon, were the only persons 
who dehberated upon this affair. Madame de Mamtenon pre- 
served at first a modest silence , but the King forced her to give 
her opmion after everybody had spoken except herself. The 
council was divided Two were for keeping to the treaty that 
had been signed with King Wilham, two for acce’' ■ wdL 
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Monaeignenr, droimed u he wmi in fat and sloth appeared 
in (juite another oharatiter from hia usual one, at these cormcila. 
To the great aarpnae of the King and hia aasistanta rrhen it 
■was his tom to speak he expressed himhAlf with force m fa vour 
of accepting the toetament Then, taming towards the King 
m a reepeotful but firm manner he said that ho took the hberty 
of asking for his inhentanoe that the monarchy of Spam 
longed to the queen his mother and consequently to him ^ that 
he surrendered it willingly to hia aecond son for the tranquillity 
of Ekirope , but that to none other would he yield an inch of 
ground. These word^ spoken with an inflamed countenance, 
caused excessive Hurpnae. The King bstened very attentively, 
and then said to Madame de Maiotenon, "And you, Madame 
what do yon think upon all thisf She began by affecting 
modesty, but pressed, and even commanded to speak, she ex 
preesed herself with becoming oonfuaion bnefly sang the 
praiaee of Mouseigneur whom ehe feared and liked but little—' 
eentunenta perfecUy reciprocated— and at lastwu foracceptiug 
the will. 

Tbe King did not yet declare himself He said that the afiair 
might well be allowed to sleep for four-and twenty houra, In 
order that they might asoertain if the Spaniards approved the 
choioe of their King He dumissed the oounoil, but ordered it 
to meet again the next evening at the same hour and place. 
Next day several couriers amved from Spam and the new* 
they brought left no doubt upon the Kings mind as to the 
withes of tbe Spanish nobles and people upon tbe subject of 
the wiH. When therofore thoconni^ reeesembled in tijeapaii^ 
ments of Madame de Maintenou the King after fully diseussmg 
the matter resolved to accept the wilL 

At the first receipt of the newa the King and his ministers 
had been overwhelmed with a surprise that they could not ro- 
oover from for sovorBl daj a Wlien the new* was spread abroaA 
the Court was equally surprised. Tbe foreign minuter* passed 
whole nights d^bcratlog upon the course the King would 
adopt. Nothing eUo was spoken of but this matter Tbe King 
one evening to divert hinuolf aaked the pnnccsse* their opinion. 
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They replied that.he should send M. Je Ducd’Anjou (the second 
son of Monseigneur) into Spam, and that this wns the general 
sentiment “I am sure,” replied the King, “that whatever 
course I adopt many people will condemn me.” 

At last, on Tuesday, the sixteenth of November, the King 
publicly declared himself. The Spanish ambassador had re- 
ceived intelligence which proved the eagerness of Spain to wel- 
come the Due d’ Anjou as its King, There seemed to be no 
doubt of the matter. The King, immediately after getting up, 
called the ambassador into his cabinet, where M le Due d’ Anjou 
had already arrived Then, pointing to the Due, he told the 
ambassador he might salute him as King of Spain. The 
ambassador threw himself upon his knees after the fashion of 
his country, and addressed to the Due a tolerably long compli- 
ment in the Spanish language Immediately afterwards, the 
King, contrary to aU custom, opened the two folding doors of 
his cabinet, and commanded eveiybody to enter It was a very 
full Court that day The King, majestically turning his eyes 
towards the numerous company, and showing them M le Due 
d’ Anjou said — “ Gentlemen, behold the King of Spain H!is 
birth called him to that crown the late King also has called him 
to it by his will ; the whole nation wished for him, and has 
asked me for him eageily , it is the wiU of heaven • I have 
obeyed it with pleasure” And then, turning towards his 
grandson, he said, “ Be a good Spaniard, that is your first duty ; 
but remember that you are a Frenchman bom, m order that the 
union between the two nations may be preserved , it will be 
the means of rendering both happy, and of preserving the peace 
of Europe ” Pomting afterwards with his finger to the Due 
d’Anjou, to indicate him to the ambassador, the King addedi 
“ If he follows my counsels you will be a grandee, and soon , he 
cannot do better than follow your advice ” 

When the hubbub of the courtiers had subsided, the two 
other sons of France, brothers of M d’Anjou, arrived, and aU 
three embraced each other tenderly several times, with tears in 
their eyes The ambassador of the Emperor immediately 
entered, little suspecting what had taken place, and was con- 
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foonded when he learned the neiTB. The King aflenrarda 
went to maas, donng which at hia right hand was the new King 
of Spam, who donng the rest of his stay m France, wns pub 
bcly treated in every respect as a •overoign, by the King and 
all the Court 

The joy of Monseigneur at all this was very great He seemed 
beside himself and continually repeated that no man had over 
found himself m a condition to say as he could “ The King my 
father and the Kmg my eon. If he had known the prophecy 
which from his birth had boensaidof him.'AKing’ason aKings 
father and never a King which everybody had heard repeat^ 
a thousand tames, I think he would not have so much rejoiced, 
however vain may be snob propheaea Tho King himself was 
so overcome that at supper he turned to the Spanish ambassa 
dor and said that the whole atTair seemed to him like a dream. 
In pubho, as I have observed the new King of Spam was 
treated in evei^ reepect as a sovereign, but m private he was 
still the Ihio d Anjou. He passed hts evonmgs m tbo apart- 
ments of Madame de Maiotenoo, where be played at all sorts of 
childrens games scampering to and fro with Messelgnenrs hii 
brothers, with Madame la Duobesse de Bourgogne and with tho 
few ladies to whom access was permitted. 

On Friday the 19th of November the new King of Spam 
put on mournmg Two days after the King did tho same. On 
Monday the 22nd letters were received from the Elector of 
Bavana, stating that the Kmg of Spam had been proclaimed at 
Brussels with mnoh rejoioeg and iUurolmitlons. On Sunday, 
the 28Lh M, Vaudomont govomorof the Milanese, sent word 
that he had been proclaimed in that temtory and with the 
same demonstrations of joy as at Brossela 

On Saturday tho 4th of December the King of Spain set out 
for his dominions. The King rodo with him in bis coach as for 
as Scoaux, summndod in pomp bj manj more guards than 
usual gendarmes and light horse all the road covered with 
coachm and people, and Sceaux, where they arrived a little after 
midday full of ladiM ond courtiers, guanletl bj two corapatilcs 
of Mosketoors. There was a good deal of leave-taking, an i all 
tho lAtnily waa collected alone in tbo last room of tho apartment , 
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but as the doors "were left open, the tears they shed so bitterly 
could be seen In presenting the Bang of Spain to the Princes 
of the blood, the King said — “ Behold the Pnnces of my blood 
nnd of yours , the two nations from this time ought to regard 
themselves as one nation , they ought to have the same interests, 
therefore I wish these Princes to be attached to you as to me , 
you cannot have friends more faithful or more certain ” All 
this lasted a good hour and a half. But the time of separation 
at last came The King conducted the King of Spam to the 
end of the apartment, and embraced him several times, holding 
him a long while in his arms Monseigneur did the same The 
spectacle was extremely touching 
The King returned into the palace for some time, in order to 
recover himself Monseigneur got into a caliche alone, and 
went to Meudon , and the King of Spam, with his brother, M. 
de Noadles, and a large number of courtiers, set out on his 
journey The King gave to his grandson twenty-one purses of a 
thousand louis each, for pocket-money, and much money besides 
for presents. Let us leave them on their journey, and admire the 
Providence which sports with the thoughts of men and disposes 
of states What would have said Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Charles V. and Phihp II , who so many times attempted to con- 
quer France, and who have been so frequently accused of 
aspiring to umversal monarchy, and Philip IV , even, with all 
his precautions at the marriage of the King and at the Peace 
of the Pyrenees, — what would they have said, to see a son of 
France become King of Spain, by the will and testament of the 
last of their blood m Spain, and by the universal wish of all the 
Spaniards — without plot, without intrigue, without a shot being 
fired on our part, and without the sanction of our Kin g, nay 
even to his extreme surprise and that of aU his ministers, who 
had only the trouble of making up their minds and of accept- 
ing 1 What great and wise reflections might be made thereon 1 
But they would be out of place in these Memoirs 

The King of Spain ariived m Madrid on the 19th Febiuary. 
From his first entrance mto the country he had everywhere 
' been most warmly welcomed. Acclamations were uttered when 
he appeared, f^tes and bull-tights were given m h - the 
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nobles and ladies pressed aroaod bun. He bad been prodafmed 
in Madrid some time before in the midst of demonstratioiB of 
joy Now that be had arrived among bis subjects there, that 
joy burst out anew There was such a crowd In the streets that 
sixty people were stifled 1 All along the hue of route were an 
infinity of coaches filled with ladies nobly deolted. The streets 
through which he passed were hong in the Spanish fashion , 
stands were placed adorned with fine pictorcs and a vast num 
ber of silver vessels tnnmphal arches wore bmit from side to 
Bide It IS imposaible to conceive a greater or more general 
demonatmtion of joy TheBuen Rebro, where the new King 
took up his quarters, was filled with the Court and the noblhty 
The Junta and a number of great men, received him at the door 
and the Gardmal Portocarrero who wa» there, threw himself on 
his knees, and wished to kiss the King's hand. Bat the King 
would not permit this raised the Cardinal embraced him. and 
treated him as his father The Cardinal wept with joy and 
could not take his eyes off the Ring He was jost then in the 
flower of bis first youth — fair like the late king Charies and 
the Queen his grandmother grave, sOeut, measured self>ccin> 
tained formed exactly to live among Spamorda. With all this, 
very attenti\e lu his demeanour and pojing e\*erybody the 
aitention due to hhn. hanug taken lescous from dHarcoart on 
the way Indeed he took off hts hat or raised it to nearly 
everybody so that the Spaniards spoke on the aubject to the 
Due d’Harcourt, who rephed to them that the King in all 
essential things would conform himself to usage hut tlial m 
others he must be allowed to act according to French pohtcnesa. 
It cannot bo imagined how much these trifling externa) ntten 
tions attached nil hearts to thb Prince. 

He WM indeed completely tnompliant m Spain and the 
Austrian party as completely routed Tlie Queen of Spain wm 
sent a^Tiy from lladnd and bnoUhed to Toledo, where she re 
mained with but a small suite and still loss conudcratlon 
Lacb day the nohlea, tlie atiions and the people bad given 
fresh proof of their hatred against the Oertnaos and again t the 
Queen, Shehadbecnnlmo^tenlircly ahnndoned,and wasitfuMfd 
the most ordinary nere^^ries of her state 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Mamage of Philip V — The Queen’s Journey — Rival Dishes — Delicate 
Quarrel — The King’s Journey to Italy — The Intrigues against Catinat 
— Vaudemont’s success— Appointment of Villeroy — The First Campaign 
— A Snuff-box — Prince Eugene’s Plan — Attack and Defence of Cremona 
— ^ViUeroy made Prisoner — Appomtmeut of M de Vendome 

Shortly after his arrival in Madrid, the new Eang of Spain 
began to look about him for a wife, and his mamage with the 
second daughter of M de Savoie (younger sibtei of Madame de 
Bourgogne) was decided upon as an alliance of much lionoui and 
impoitance to M de Savoie, and, by bindmg him to her interest, 
of much utility to France An extraoidmary ambassador 
(Homodel, brother of the Cardinal of that name) was sent to 
Turm to sign the contract o^ marriage, and bring back the new 
Queen into Spam He was also appointed her Ecniyer, and the 
Princesse des XJrsins was selected as her Caniarera Mayor, a 
very important office The Princesse des Ursins seemed just 
adapted foi it A Spanish lady could not have been relied 
upon a lady of our coui-t would not have been fit for the post 
The Princesse des TJrsins was, as it were, both French and 
Spanish — French by birth, Spanish by marriage She had 
passed the greater part of her life in Rome and Italy, and was 
a widow without children I shall have more heieaffcer to say 
of this celebrated woman, who so long and so pubhcly governed 
the Couit and Crown of Spain, and who has made so much stir 
in the woild by her reign and by her fall , at present let me 
finish with the new Queen of Spain 

She was mamed, then, at Tuiin, on the 11th of September 
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the morrow They wore of opinion that in his tom the 
in order to mortify and reduce her to terms, shonld not visit 
the Queen on the following night. This opinion was acted 
upon. The Kin g and Queen did not see each other in private 
that day In the evening the Queen was very sorry Her 
pride and her little vanity were wounded , perhaps fllito she 
had found the King to her teste 

The ladies and the grand seigneurs who had attended at the 
supper were lectured for what had occurred there. Excuses, 
promises, demands for pardon, foflowed , all was put right the 
inird day was tranquil, and the third night still mote agree- 
able to the young people. On the fourth day they went to 
Barcelona where only ftia and pleasures await^ them. Soon 
after they set out for Madrid. 

At the commenoement of the foDowing year (1702) it was 
resolved, after much debate^ at our court, that Phibp V should 
make a journey to Italy and on Easter-day be set out, He 
went to Kaples, I^hom, Milan, and Aletsandrla. While at 
the first-named plooe a cooapira^ which had been batching 
there against his life was discovered, and pot down But 
other things which previoosly occurred in Italy ought to 
have been related before. I must tbereforo return to them 
now 

From the moment that Philip V ascended tho Spanish 
throne it was soon that a war was certain. England main 
tained for some tune an obstinate silence, refusing to acknow- 
ledge the new King, the Ihitcb secretly murmured against 
him, and the Emperor openly prepared for battle. Italy it 
was evident at once would be the spot on which hostilities 
would commonco and our King lost no time in taking mw 
Buros to be ready for events By land and by sea every pre- 
paration was made for the struggio about to take place. 

After some time the war waited for and expected by all 
Europe at lost broke out, by some Imi*cnnlMt troops 6nng upon 
a handlul of mm near Alboreda One Spaniard wm killed 
and all the rest of tho men taken pn^mcr* Tho Impcruliib* 
would not give them up until a cartel was arranged. The 
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King, upon heanng this, at once despatched the general officers 
to Italy Our troops were to be commanded by Catmat, under 
M de Savoie ; and the Spanish troops by Vaudemont, who 
was Governor-General of the Milanese, and to whom, and his 
dislike to our King, I have before alluded. 

Yaudemont at once began to plot, to overthrow Catinat, m 
conjunction with Tess6, who had expected the command, and 
who was irritated because it had not been given to him Thej^ 
were in communication with ChamiUart, Minister of War, who 
aided them, as did other friends at Court, to be hereafter 
named, m carrying out their object. It was all the more easy 
because they had to do with a man who depended for support 
solely upon his own talent, and whose virtue and simphcity 
raised him above all intrigue and scheming; and who, with 
much abihty and intelligence, was severe in command, very 
laconic, dismterested, and of exceeding pure life 

Prince Eugene commanded the army of the Emperor m 
Italy The first two generals under him, m order of rank, 
were allied with Yaudemont . one, in fact, was his only son , 
the other was the son of a friend of his. The least reflection 
ought to have opened all eyes to the conduct of Yaudemont, 
and to have discerned it to be more than suspicious Catmat 
soon found it out He could plan nothing against the enemy 
that they did not learn immediately , and he never attempted 
any movement without finding himself opposed by a force 
more than double his own ; so gross was this treachery, 

Catmat often complamed of this . he sent word of it to the 
Court, but without daiang to draw any conclusion from what 
happened. Nobody sustained him at Court, for Yaudemont 
had everybody m his favour He captured our general officers 
by his pohteness, his magnificence, and, above aU, by present- 
ing them with abundant supplies All the useful, and the 
agieeable, came from his side , all the dryness, all the exacti- 
tude, came from Catmat It need not be asked which of the 
two had all heaids In fine, Tessd and Yaudemont earned out 
their schemes so well that Catmat could do nothmg 

While these &cbeme° were going on, the Imperialists were 
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enaUed to gam tuna, to atrengthen themselYes, to croes tho 
rireiB without ohatade, to approtdi ua , ancj, acquainted with 
everything as th^ were, to attach a portion of our anny on 
the 9th July, at Capri, with five reghnenta of cavalry and dm- 
goona. Prmce Eughne led Urn attack without hii coming 
being m the least d^ree suspected, and fell suddenly upon 
our troops. Teas^ who was In the immediate neighbourhood 
with some dragoons, advanced rapidly upon hearing this, bat 
only with a few dragoons. A long resistanoo was made, but 
at last retreat became neoeasary It was accomplished in ex 
cellent order wnd without d istu r b ance from the enemy, bnt 
our losa waa very great, many officers of rank being among the 
dead. 

Snob was our first exploit m Italy, all the fault of which 
was attnbuted to Gatlnai Tess^ and Vaudemont did overy 
thing in their power to secure his disgrace. The jBang, indeed 
thus prejudiced against Qatinat, determined to take from him 
the command, and appointed the Marshal de Vnieroy as bu 
Bucce asor The surprise of everybody at this waa very great, 
for no one expected that the Mtr^chml de ViHeroy would re- 
pair the fault of Catioat On the evening of his appointment, 
this general was exposed m a very etralghtfonrard and public 
manner ly hL de Ihiraa. He did not like the Uarfchal de 
Villeroy, and while everybody else was applauding, look the 
Marfchal by the arm, and said, “ Monsieur le Martfchal, every 
body is paying you compUmenta upon your departure to Italy, 

I keep mine cntD you return and then buiating out laugh 
ing, he looked round upon the company VUlcroy remained 
confoonded, without offering a word. Everybody smiled and 
looked down. The King took no notice 

Catmat, when the command was taken out of his handi Vy 
the Mor^chal de Vineroy made himself admired on every side 
ny the moderation and tranquillity with which be conducted 
nimsolt If Vaudemont was satliiBed with the success of bLi 
scbemcji, it was far otlierwise with Te«i5, who had merely m 
tngued ngtdnsl Cntinat for the purpose of obtaining the com 
nrnnd of the army He did all in his power to ingrmtUto hho , 
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self into the favour of the Miir<jclml flo Villeroy ; hut the 
Mnrdchal received these advances very coldly 'PcHsijh aolieme; 
against Catinat were beginning </> he scented mil ; he wns 
accused of ha\ung wished the IinpenaliHts to succeed at Caipi' 
and of indirectly aiding them by keeping back hia troojiM, hin 
tirades against Catinat, too, made him Huspecicd The Man' 
chal de Villeroy would have nothing to do with him Ilia 
conduct was contrasted with that of Catinat, who, fne afl/*r 
his fall to retiie from the ann^^ continued to remain there, 
with rare modesty, interfering in nothing 
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winter qnjuters and crossed the finntier M, de Savoie retomed 
to Tarm, and Catmat went to Paris. The King received lilm 
well, bat spoke of nothing bat onimportant matteri, and gave 
him no private audience nor did he ask for one, 

Pnnce Eaghne, who was more knowing than the Mar^chal 
de ViUeroy had obliged him to winter m the midst of the 
Milanese and kept him closely pressed there, while his own 
troops enjoyed perfect liberty, by means of which they much 
disturbed oars. In this advantageous Bitnntion,Pnnoe Eaghne 
conceived the design of sarpnsing the centre of our qaarten, 
and by that blow to make himself master of oar positiona, and 
afterwards of Milan and other places of the country all In very 
bad order thus flnisblng effectively and suddenly his conquest. 

Oremona was oar centra and it was defended by a atrong 
gamson. Pnnoe Eugene ascertained that there was nt Cre- 
mona an ancient aqueduct which extended far out into the 
eonntiy nnd which started from the town m the vault of a 
house occupied by a pnest He also learnt that this aqueduct 
had been recently cleaned but that it earned very httle water 
and that in former denes the town had boon surprised by 
means of it. He caused tho entrance of tho aqueduct, in tho 
country to bo reconnoitred, be gamed over the pnest in whoso 
vanlt it ended and who bved close to one of the gates of the 
atj which was walled up and but Httlo guarded , ho «.nt Into 
Cremona as many chosen •oldlers as he could disguised as 
pnests or peasants, and these hiding themselvce in the house 
of the friendlj pnest, obtamed socretly as many axes as they 
could. Then the Pnneo despatched five liundr^ picked raeu 
and ofTiccrs to march by tho aqueduct to tho pnests vault ho 
put Thomas do Vaudemout, eon of tho Qovomor General ol tho 
Milanese, at the head of a largo detacliroent of troops, with 
ordora to occupy a redoubt that defended the Po, and to cores 
by the bridge to his n.'^alanco when tho struggle commenced 
in the town and he charged tho soldiers secrotod in the pnest s 
house to break dowm the walled up gate so as to admit the 
troops whom ho would lead there. 

Fveradhing. thus coDci.rted with cxnctncvi, was crecuted 
with precision, and with all pouiblo ►ecrec) and bucccm It 
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was on the I'st of February, 1702, at break of day, that the 
surprise was attempted. The Maiechal de Villeroy liad only 
arrived in the town on the previous night The first person 
who got scent of what was going forward was the cook of the 
Lieutenant-General Crenan, who going out in the early raoni- 
mg to buy provisions, saw the stieets full of soldiois, whose 
uniforms were unknown to him He ran back and awakened 
his master Neither he nor his valets would believe what the 
cook said, but nevertheless Crenan hurriedly dressed himself, 
went out, and was only too soon convinced that it was true 
At the same time, b}’’ a piece of good luck, which pioved tho 
savinsr of Cremona, a retrimeut under the command of D’Entra- 
gues, drew up in battle array in one of the public places. 
D’Entragues was a bold and skilful soldier, with a great desire 
to distinguish himself He wished to review this regiment, and 
had commenced business before the dawn While the light was 
still uncertain and feeble, and his battalions were undei arms, 
he indistinctly peiceived infantry troops foiming at the end of 
the street, in front of him He knew by the orders given on 
the previous evening that no other review was to take place ex- 
cept his ovm He immediately feared, therefore, some suipiise, 
marched at once to these troops, whorahefound to beimpeiialists, 
charged them, ovei threw them, sustained the shock of tho fresh 
troops which arrived, and kept up a defence so obstinate, that 
he gave time to all the town to awake, and to the majority of 
the troops to take up arms. Witliout him, all would have been 
slaughtered as they slept 

Just at dawn the Mar^chal de Yilleroy, already up and 
dressed, was writing in his chambei. He heard a noise, called 
for a horse, and followed by a single aide-de-camp and a page, 
threaded his way through the streets to the grand place, which 
IS always the rendezvous m case of alarm At the turmng of 
one of the streets he feU into the midst of an Imperiahst corps 
de garde, who surrounded him and arrested him Feeling that 
it was impossible to defend himself, the Mardchal de Yilleroy 
whispered his name to the officei , and promised him ten thou- 
sand pistoles, a regiment, and the grandest recompenses from 
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the Kong to b© allowed to wapt Tho officer wm, however 
above all bribes, eaid he had not •erred the Emperor so long Jq 
order to end by betraying him, and conducted the Morfrbtl de 
TiUoroy to Pnnee Engine, who did not receive him so well u 
ho himself would have been received under nmilar arcumstance* 
by tho Mnrdchal While in the tui/e of Pnnee Eughne, VUlero> 
aaw Crenan led in prisoner and wonnded to the death, and ex 
daimed that he ahoold Uko to be in his place. Jl moment 
nfler they were both sent out of the town and passed tho day 
guarded in the coach of Pnnee Eu^ne. 

Revel become commander m-cbief by the capture of the 
ilairchai de ViUeroy tnod to rail} the troops. There was a 
fight in every street , the troops dwpers^ about, »ome in 
detachments, several scarcely armed , some only in their shirts 
fought with the greatest brwveiy They were driven at last to 
the mtnpart^ where they had timo to look about them, to rail) 
and form themselves. If tho enemy bad not allowed onr troops 
time to gain tho ramparts, or if the) had dnven them beyond 
this position when the) reached it, the town ooold never haie 
hold out But tho ImpenAhsts kept themselves entirely towards 
the centre of the town, and made no effort to fall upon our ineu 
or to drive them from the ramparts. 

Praalin, who had tho command of our cavalry pot himself at 
the head of some Irish battalions which under him did wonders. 
AlUiough continuallv occupied in defending and attacking 
rrnsUn conceived tho idea that the safet) of Cremona depended 
upon tho destruction of the brtdgeoftbePo, sothal the Impenal 
Ists could uot receive reinforcements from tliat point lie rC' 
peated thu so many times that Revel was informed of it, end 
ordered Prashn to do what he thought most adnoihle in the 
matter Thereupon Praalin msUntly commanded the bndgo 
to be broken down. There was not a moinenl to loee. Thomas 
de A audemont was already approaching the bndge at the bead 
of hit troops. But the bridge nevertheless was Jwtroyed 
before his eyes, and with all his musketeers he wa^ not abis to 
prevent it 

It was DOW three o clock in the afternoon. Prmce hogio* 
was at the llfttel de MUe sweanng in the magidrati-* teivimr 
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that place, and finding that Ins troops were giving way, he as- 
cended the cathedral steeple to sue what was passing in different 
parts of the town, and to discover why the troops of Thomas 
de Vaudemont did not ainve He had scarcely reached the top 
of the steeple, when he saw his detachments on the banks of 
the Po, and the bridge broken, thus rendering their assistance 
useless He was not more satisfied with what ho discovoied in 
every other diiection Funous at seeing his enteipnse in such 
bad case, after having been so neail^^ successful, lie descended, 
teaiing his hair and yelling From that time, although supeiior 
in force, he thought of nothing but retreat 

Revel, who saw that his troops were overwhelmed by hunger, 
fatigue, and wounds, for since the break of day they had had 
no repose or leisure, thought on his side of withdrawing his 
men into the castle of Cremona, in order, at least, to defend 
himself under cover, and to obtain thcie a capitulation. So 
that the two opposing chiefs each thought at one and the same 
time of letreat 

Towards the evening therefore the combat slackened on both 
sides, until our troops made a last efibrt to diive the enemy 
from one of the gates of the town , so as to have that gate free 
and open during the night to let in assistance The Irish 
seconded so well this attack, that it was at length successful. 
A toleiably long cairn succeeded this last struggle Revel, 
nevertheless, thought of withdrawmg his troops to the castle, 
when Mahouy, an Tnsh oflScer who had fought bravely as a bon 
all day, proposed to go and see what was passing all around. It 
was abeady growing dark, the leconnoiterers profited by this 
They saw that everything was tranquil, and understood that 
the enemy had retreated This grand news was earned to Revel, 
who with many around him, was a long time in believing it- 
Persuaded at last, he left everything as it was then, until broad 
dayhght, when he found that the enemy had gone, and that the 
streets and pubbe places were filled with the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead He made airangements for everything, 
and despatched Maliony to the Bang 

Prince Eugene retreated aU that mght with the detachment 
he had led, and made the Mardchal de Yillerov, disarmed and 
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badly mounted, fcflow bun very indecently Tbe Marfchal 
■™ afterwards sent to Qrati in Stynx. Orenan died in the 
coach of the ilar&hal de VlUeroy DEntraffoee to whoso 
■vnlonr the safety of Cremona was owing, did not survive this 
glonons day Oar loss was great that of the enemy greater 
The news of this, the most surprising event that has been 
heard of in recent ages was broaght to the King at Marly on 
the Sth of Febraory 1702, by l^hony Soon after it arrived 
1 beard of it, and at onoe hastened to the obAteau, where I 
found a great bnzzing and several groups of people talking 
Mahony was eloeeted a long time with the King At the end 
of an hoar the King came ont of his cabmet, and spoke strongly 
in praise of what bad occarred He took pleasure m dwelling 
at great length apon Mahony, and declared that he had never 
beard anybody give saoh a dear and good acoonni of an oc- 
currence as be. The Rmg kindly added that he should bestow a 
thousand francs a year upoo jUohony and a brevet of Colonel 
In the evening M. le Pnoce do Conti told me that tbe King 
had decorated Revel and made Pnslin laeatenant-OcDeral As 
the latter was one of my particniar friends, this intelligonce 
gave me much joy I asked again to be more sure of the news 
The other principal ofHceri were advanced m proportion to 
their grades, and many recei\ed pensions. 

As for tbo Mar6chal do ^^Uo^oy he wsa treated as those 
who excite envy and then become nofortunate are always 
treated. The King however openly took bU part , and in tratb 
it was no fault of tlm Mar^chal who had arrived at Creinons 
the day before the surpnso that be was taken prisoner directly 
be set his fool in the street How could be know of the aque- 
duct, the barred up gate, and the concealed soldiers I Novertho- 
leas, his fnends were plunged into tlio greatest griel and hi*» wife 
who bad not been duped bj the fdat which accompanied her 
husband upon hU departure for Italy but who feared for the 
result was completely overwhelmed and for along time could 
not bo prev’ailed upon to see an\ body 

M de Yendfimo was appointed sucecsvir to M. de V lUeroy, lo 
command of tbo snnj in llsl^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Discontent and Death of Barbezieux — Hia Chamcter — Elevation of CIm 
millaTt — Strange Reasons of lus Success — Death of Rose —Anecdotes — 
An Inv.isiou of Foxes — LI le Prince — A Horse upon Roses — Marriage 
of his Daugliter — His Manners and Appearance 

But it is time now for me to go back to other matters, and to 
start again from the commencement of 1701, fiom •which I have 
been led by reciting in a coutmuous story, the particulars of 
our first campaign in Italy. 

Barbezieux had viewed with discontent the elevation of 
Chamillart His pnde and presumption rose in arms against 
it , but as there Avas no remedy he gave himself up to debauch, 
to dissipate his annoyance He had built between Versailles 
and Vaucresson, at the end of the park of Saint Cloud, a house 
in the open fields, called I’Etang, which though in the dis- 
maUest position in the world had cost him millions He went 
there to feast and riot 'with his friends , and committing excesses 
above his strength, was seized with a fever, and died in a few 
days, looking death steadily in the face He was told of his 
approachmg end by the Archbishop of Rheims , for he would 
not believe Fagon 

He was thirty-three years of age, with a striking and ex- 
pressive countenance, and much wit and aptitude for labour. 
He was remarkable for grace, fine manners, and wmmng ways ; 
but his pnde and ambition were excessive, and when his fits of 
ill- temper came, nothmg could repress them Resistance always 
excited and irritated him He had accustomed the King — 
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whenenror he b*d drunk too znat^ or when * party of pletrore 
■WM towmrd— to put off work to another tame. It was a 
great qoeetion, whether the State gained or lost most by hb 
death 1 

As soon as he was dead, Saint-Pouango went to Marly to tell 
the news to the King, who was so prepared for it that two 
hours before, gtartaig from Veraailles he had loft La Vrilhhro 
behind to put the seals ereiywhem Fagon who had condemned 
him at onoe, had never loved him or his father and was accused 
of overhleeding him on purpoae. At any rats he allowed at 
one of his last vmta, expreenons of joy to escape hhn because 
recovery was imposaible. BarbeseTii: used to annoy people 
very much by answering aloud when they spoke to him in 
whispers, and by keeping visitors waiting whilst be was play 
ing with bis dogs or some base parasite. 

Many people, especially divers beautiful ladies, lost much ly 
hu death. Some of the latter looked very diseoDsoIate in the 
dolon at Marly , but when tbsy bad gone to table and tbe cake 
had been cot (it was Twelfth Night) the King manifested a joy 
which seemed to command imitation. He was not content 
with exclaiming * The Queen drroLa,* but as in a common wine* 
shop, be oiattored hts spoon and fork on bb plate, and made 
others do so likewise, which caused a itnmge dm that lasted 
at mtenrals all through the euppor The snivellers made more 
noise than the others and uttered louder screams of langhter, 
and the nearest relatives and best friends were still more riotous 
On the morrow all signs of gnef bad disappeared. 

CbamiUart was appointed in the place of Borbenenx, as Se- 
cretary of State , and wanted to girs op tfio Ffnanees 6tit the 
King, romembenng the disputes of Louvois and Colbert, insisted 
on hb occupying Iwth posts. Cbamillart was a verj worthy 
n,jn with dean bands and the best intentions, polite, patient, 
obliging, a good friend and a rorxierate enemy loving lib coun- 
try but bis King hotter and on verv goo<l terms with him 
and Madame do Mainttnon. Iln inmd uaa limited, and like 
all perhons of little wit and knowledge bo was obitinate aiwl jJg- 
headed— smiling affectedly with a gentle comi>a.Mion on who- 
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ever opposed reasons to his, but utterly incapable of under- 
standing them — consequently a dupe in friendship, in business, 
m everything ; governed by all who could manage to win his 
admiration, or on very slight grounds could claim his affection 
His capacity was small, and yet he believed he knew every- 
thing, which was the more pitiable, as all this came to him 
with his places, and arose more from stupidity than presumption 
— ^not at all from vanity, of which be was divested. The most 
remarkable thing is that the chief origin of the King’s tender 
legard for him was this veiy incapacity. He used to confess it 
to the King at every opportunity ; and the King took pleasure 
in directing and instructing him, so that he was mterested in 
his successes as if they had been his own, and always excused 
him The world and the Court excused him also, charmed by 
the facihty with which he received people, the pleasure he felt 
m granting requests and rendering services, the gentleness and 
regretfulness of his refusals, and his indefatigable patience as 
a listener. His memory was so great that he remembered all 
matters submitted to him, which gave pleasure to people who 
were afraid of being forgotten. He wrote excellently , and his 
clear, flowing, and precise style was extremely pleasing to the 
King and Madame de Maintenon, who were never weary of 
praising him, encouraging him, and congratulating themselves 
for having placed upon such weak shoulders two burdens, each 
of which was sufficient to overwhelm the most sturdy 
liose, secretary in the King’s cabinet, died, aged about eighty- 
six, at the commencement of the year (1701) For nearly fifty 
years he had held the office of the “ pen,^’ as it is calleff To 
have the “ pen,” is to be a public forger, and to do what would 
cost anybody else his life This office consists in imitating so 
exactly the handwriting of the King, that the real cannot be 
distinguished from the counterfeit In this manner are written 
all the letters that the King ought or wishes to write with his 
own hand, but which, nevertheless, he will not take the trouble 
to write Sovereigns and people of high rank, even generals 
and others of importance, employ a secretary of this kind It is 
not possible to make a great King speak with more dignity 
than did Rose , nor with more fitness to each person, and upon 
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every mibject The King signed all the letters Rose Trrote and 
the characters were so alike it was impossible to find the sroiUl 
eat difference Many important things had passed throngh the 
hands of Rose. He was extremely faithful and secret, and the 
King pat entire trust in hijn. 

Roee was artful, scheming adroit^ and dangerous. There 
are stones without number of him and I will relate one or two 
solely because they characterise him, and those to whom they 
also relate. 

He bad, near Chantilly a nice boose and gronnds that he 
much liked and that he often visited. This little property 
bordered the estate of M, lo IVince, who not liking so close a 
neighbour wished to get rid of him. U. le Prince endearoured 
to indnoe Rcee to give np bis hoose and grounds, but all to no 
effect , and at last tned to annoy him in vanons ways Into 
acquiescence. Among other of Us tricks, he put about four 
hundred foxes old and young into Roses park. It may be 
imagined what disorder ibis company made there and the 
surprise of Bose and his servants at an inexhaustible aut Inil 
>f foxes coma in one night I 

The worthy fellow who was anger and vehemence itsoU 
knew only too well who had treated him thus scurvily and 
straightway went to the King requesting to bo nlJowed to luk 
him rather a rough questioo. The King, quite accustomed to 
him and to his jokes, for he was pleasant and vorj witl} do- 
manded what was Che matter 

“AVhat is the matter Sirer replied Rose, with a fhco all 
flushed. • Why I beg > ou will tell mo if we have tw o Kings in 
Franco r* 

“ What do yon mean T said the King surprised, anil flushing 
in his turn 

" \\Tiat I mean Stro K that if AL lo Pnnee is King Jlkoyoo, 
folks must weep an*! lower thoir hwids before that tyrant If 
ho is only Pnnee of the blood, I ask justice from yon Sire for 
you owo it to all your subjects, and you ought not to suffer 
them to bo the prey of il le Prince” said Rose and he related 
everything that bad taken place concluding with thr S'! 
venture of the foxes. 
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The King promised that he would speak to M le Pnnce in a 
manner to msure the futuie repose of Rose, and, indeed, he 
ordered all the foxes to be removed from the worthy man’s 
park, all the damages they had made to be repaired, and all the 
expenses incurred to be paid by M le Prince M. le Prince was 
too good a courtier to fail in obeying this order, and never after- 
wards troubled Rose in the least thing , but, on the con ti ary, 
made aU the advances towards a reconciliation Rose was 
obliged to leceive them, but held himself aloof, nevertheless, 
and contmually let shp some raillery against M le Prince I 
and fifty others were one day witnesses of this 

M. le Prince was accustomed to pay his court to the ministers 
as they stood waiting to attend the council in the King's 
chamber , and although he had nothing to say, spoke to them 
with the mien of a chent obhged to lawn One morning, when 
there was a large assembly of the Court in this chamber, and 
M le Pnnce had been cajoling the ministeis with much supple- 
ness and flattery. Secretary Rose, who saw what had been going 
on, went up to him on a sudden, and said aloud, putting one 
finger under his closed eye, as was sometimes his habit, “ Sir, I 
have seen your scheming here with aU these gentlemen, and for 
several days, it is not for nothmg. I have known the Court 
and mankind many years , and am not to be imposed upon I 
see clearly where matters pomt ” and this with turns and in- 
flections of voice which thoroughly embarrassed M le Pnnce, 
who defended himself as he could Every one crowded to hear 
what was going on , and at last Rose, taking M le Pnnce re- 
spectfully by his arm, said, with a cunning and meaning smile, 
" Is it not that you wish to be made first Pnnce of the blood 
royal Then he turned on his heel, and slipped ofif The 
Pnnce was stupefied , and all present tried m vam to restrain 
then laughter 

Rose had never pardoned M de Duras an ill turn the latter 
had served him Dunng one of the Court journeys, the carriage 
m which Rose was ndmg broke down He took a horse , but, 
not bemg a good equestnan, was very soon pitched *' 
full of mud. While theie M de Duras passed, 
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the midst of the mire cned for help. But M. do Donia, mstwid 
of pving asslsUiice, looked from hia coach window buret out 
laughing and cried out * What a luxunoua horeo thus to roll 
upon Roses /* —end with this witticism passed gently on through 
the mud. Tho next comer the Buo do Couhn, was more 
chantable, he picked op the worthy nvm, who was so funous, 
BO earned away by anger that it was some time before ho could 
say who he waa But the woret was to come, for iL do Doras 
who fearod nobody and whose tongue was accustomed to wag 
as freely as that of Rose, told tho story to the King and to all 
the Court, who much laughed at it. This outraged Bose to such 
a point, that be never afUirwarda approached M. do Doras, and 
only spoke of him in fuiy Whenever be basarded some joke 
upon M. do Doras, the King b^an to laugh and reuunded him 
of the mnd-dacldog he had received. 

Towards the end of hla life. Rose married hu granddaughter 
who was to be his heiress, to Fortail, since Chief President of 
the Parliament The mamage was not a happy one , the young 
spouse despised her husband and said that instead of enteriug 
into a good house, she had remained at the portal. At last her 
husband and hit father complained to Rosa He paid no at* 
tendon at first , but tired out at last »ud if hit granddaughter 
persisted m her bad conduct he would damhent her There 
wero no complaints after this. 

Rose was a little man, neither fat nor lean, with a lolernbly 
handsome face, keen expression pierdng eyes sparkling witb 
cleverness, a little cloak a eatln ekaU cap over bis grey baJre. 
a smooth collar, almost Uko an Abbd’s, and bis pocket-hand 
kerchief always between his coat and his vest He used to say 
that it was nearer hia nose thera He had taken me into his 
friendship. He laughed very freely at tho foreign pnnees, 
and alwap called the Dues with whom be waa familiar, “k our 
Ducal Hlghnt*s,“ in ndlcule of tho tham Highnessea. He was 
extremely neat and brisk, and full of aeose to the last, be was 
a sort of personage. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Monneigneur’s Indigeation — The Kmg disturbed — The Ladies of the Halle 
— Quarrel of the Kmg and his brother — Mutual Reproaches — ^Monsieur’s 
Confessors — A new Scene of Wrangling — Monsieur at table — He iS 
seized with apoplexy — The news earned to Marly — How received by 
the King — Death of Monsieur — ^Vanous Foims of Gnef — The Due de 
Chartres 

On Saturday, tbe 19th of March, in the evening, the Rung was 
about to undress himself, when he heard cries in his chamber, 
which was full of courtiers , everybody calling for Fagon and 
Felix. Monseigneur had been taken very ill He had passed 
the day at Meudon, where he had eaten only a collation , at the 
King’s supper he had made amends by gorging himself nigh to 
bursting with fish He was a great eater, like the King, and 
like the Queens his mother and grandmother. He had not ap- 
peared after supper, but had just gone down to his own room 
from the King’s cabinet, and was about to undress himself, when 
all at once he lost consciousness His valets, frightened out of 
their wits, and some courtiers who were near, ran to the King’s 
chambers to his chief physician and his chief surgeon with the 
hubbub which I have mentioned above The King, all un- 
buttoned, started to his feet immediately, and descended by a 
little dark, narrow, and steep staircase towards the chamber of 
Monseigneur Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne arrived at 
the same time, and in an instant the chamber, which was vast, 
was filled. 

They found Monseigneur half naked • his servants endeavour- 
ing to make him walk erect, and dragging rather than leading 
him about He did not know the King, who spoke to him, nor 
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anybody else , end defended himself ea long a* he could against 
Felix, who, in this pressing necessity, hararded bleeding him, 
and soccoeded. Conecioujmesa returned. Monscigneur asked 
for a confessor , the King had already sent for the Coni Many 
emoticB wore given to him but two hour* passed before they 
operated. At half past two in the rooming no farther danger 
appearing, the King, who had shed tears, went to bed, leaving 
orders that ho was to be awakened if any fresb accident hap- 
pened. At five o clock, however all the effect having passed, 
the doctors went away and made everybody leave tlje nek 
chamber During the night all Pans hastened thither Mon 
soignonr was compelled to keep his room for eight or ten days, 
and took care in future not to gorge himself *0 much with food. 
Had this aemdont happened a quarter of an hour later tho chief 
vnlet dt eftambre, who slept in bis room would have found him 
dead in hia bed 

Paris loved Monsoignoar perhaps bocanse he often went to 
the opera. The 6sh fags of the Halles thought it would be 
proper to exhibit their afieetton and deputed four stout gosupi 
to wait upon him they were admlUed. One of them took him 
round the nock and kiswd him on both cheeks tlie others 
kissed his bond. They wore all von well received. Bonteras 
showed them oi*er tho apartments and treated them to a dinner 
Monseigneur ga\o them some money and the King did so also. 
They determined not to romam in debt, and hod n tme TeDfum 
sung at Saint Eustache and then feasted. 

For some tune past Monsioor had been sorely gnove<l tlial 
hii eon M. le Duo do Chortrea, had not been ajipointed to the 
command of an army l^hen it de Chirtrcs inameJ the 
King who had converted his nephew b^ fort* into a son In 
law promised him all kinds of favours but except those which 
were written down in black and white had not given him any 
M- do Chartres, annoyed at thi^ and at the manner in which 
the illegitimate children were promoted over Ids head had 
given himself up to all Wads of youthful follies and exre-.«-i 
The King wassurpn'cd to find MoitMcur agree with hU socis 
ambition but gave a flat refusal when overtures were made to 
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him on the subject AH hope of rising to a high command was 
thus forbidden to the Due de Chartres , so that Madame had a 
fine excuse for sneermg at the weakness which had been shown 
by Monsieur, who, on his part, had long before repented of it. 
He winked, therefore, at all the escapades performed or 
threatened by his son, and said nothing, not being sorry that 
the King should become uneasy, which was soon the case 
The Kang at last spoke to Monsieur ; and being coldly 
received, reproached him for not knowing how to exeicise 
authority over his son Upon this Monsieur fired up , and, 
quite as much from foregone decision as from anger, m his turn 
asked the Kmg what was to be done with a son at such an 
age ' who was sick of treading the gallenes of Versailles and the 
pavement of the Court, of bemg married as he was, and of 
remaining, as it were, naked, whilst his brothers-in-law were 
clothed m dignities, governments, estabhshments, and offices, — 
agamat all pohey and all example His son, he said, was worse 
off than any one m the King’s service, for all others could earn 
distinctioD ; added, that idleness was the mother of all vice, and 
that it gave him much pam to see his only son abandon himself 
to debauchery and bad company , but that it would be cruel to 
blame a young man, forced as it were into these foUies, and to 
say nothmg agamst him by whom he was thus forced 

Who was astonished to hear this straightforward language ? 
Why, the King Monsieur had never let out to within a 
thousand leagues of this tone, which was only the more annoy- 
ing because supported by unanswerable reasons that did not 
convince Mastermg his embanassment, however, the King 
answered as a brother rather than as a sovereign , endeavour- 
ing, by gentle woids, to calm the excitement of Monsieur. 
But Monsieur was stung to the quick by the Kin g’s neglect of 
M de Chartres, and would not be pacified, yet the real subject 
of the annoyance was never once alluded to, whdst the one 
kept it steadily in his nnnd, and the other was determined not 
to yield The conversation lasted veiy long, and was pushed 
very far , Monsieur throughout taking the high tone, the King 
very gentle. They separated m this manner, — Monsieur 
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frowning, bat not danng to buret out, the King annoyed, hot 
not wiabiDg to estrange hh brother, much Ires to let their 
aquahhle be known. 

Afl Monsieur passed most of bis Bummera at 8k aond, the 
aeparation which thu occaaioned put them at their ease whilst 
waiting tor a reconcfliation , and Monsieur came leas often than 
before, but when he did fiDed all tbeir private intarviowB with 
bittpOr talk. In public little or nothing appeared, except that 
familiar people remarked poUtenes and attention on the King i 
park coldneaa on that of Monsienr — moods not common to 
either Nevertheless, being advised not to push matten too 
far, he read a lecture to hla son, and made him change his cotw 
duct by d^pues. But Monsieur atiH remained imtatod against 
the King , and this completely upset him, accnatomed as he 
always had been to live on the best of terms with bw brother, 
and to be treated by him in every re« 7 >ect as snoh—except 
that the King would not allow Monsieur to become a great 
personage. 

Ordinarily, whenever Monsieur or Madtme were unwell, 
even if tbeir little dnger ached, the King visited them at once , 
and oontinoed hia visits if the aiokness lasted. But now 
Madame hod been laid up for aix weeks with a tertian fever 
for which she would do nothing because ibo treated Ijorself in 
her German fashion, and doapiecd physio and doctors. The 
King, who, besides the affair of M. le Duo de Chartres, was 
aecrotly angered with her os wffl prcseutly be seen, had not 
been to see her although Monsieur had urged him to do to 
during those flying visits which bo made to YcreaiUes wlUvout 
sleeping there, liils was taken by Monsieur who was ignorant 
of the private caoso of Indigoation alluded to, for a publlo mark 
of extreme disrespect, and being proud and fcnaitive, bo was 
piqued thereby to the last degree. 

He bad other mental troubles to toimMit him. For aomo 
time peat he had had a Confessor who although a Jesuit, kept 
as tight a hand over him as he could. He wni a geotlemon of 

good birth and of Brittany ly name lePbre dn Trtrwi*. H'- 

forbade Moosiear, not only certain strange plrajurw, I«t m»n> 
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"w^hich he thought he could innocently indulge in, as a penance 
for his past life He often told him that he had no mind to he 
damned on his account , and that if he was thought too h.j:sh 
let another Confessor be appointed He also told him to take 
great care of himself, as he was old, worn out with debauchery, 
fat, short-necked, and, according to all appearance, likely to die 
soon of apoplexy These were ternble words to a pnnce, the 
most voluptuous and the most attached to life that had been 
seen for a long time , who had always passed his days in the 
most luxurious idleness, and who was the most incapable by 
nature of all serious application, of all serious reading, and of all 
self-exammation He was afraid of the devil , and he remem- 
bered that his former Confessor had resigned for similar reasons 
as this new one was actuated by He was forced now, there- 
fore, to look a little into himself, and to live in a manner, that 
for him, might be considered rigid From time to time he said 
many prayers, he obeyed his Confessor, and rendered an account 
to him of the conduct he had prescribed in respect to play and 
many other things, and patiently suffered his Confessor’s long 
discourses He became sad, dejected, and spoke less than 
usual — that is to say, only about as much as three or four 
women — so that everybodysoon saw this great change It would 
have been strange if all these troubles together bad not made a 
great revolution in a man like Monsieur, fuU-bodied, and a 
great eater, not only at meals, but aU the day 

On Thursday, the 8th of June, he went from St Cloud to 
dine with the King at Marly , and, as was his custom, entered 
the Cabmet, as soon as the Council of State went out He 
found the King angry with M de Chartres for neglecting his 
wife, and allowing her to seek consolation for this neglect 
in the society of others M de Chartres was at that time 
enamoured of Mademoiselle de Sery, maid of honour to Madame, 
and earned on his suit in the most open and flagrant manner 
The King took this for his theme, and very stiffly reproached 
Monsieur for the conduct of his son Monsieur, who needed 
bttle to exasperate him, tartly rephed, that fathers who had led 
certain lives had httle authonty over their chil« ■■ ^and little 
VOL I 
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ngbt to blune them. The King, who felt the point of the an- 
swer, fell hftok on the pebence of hiB daughter and said that 
at least she ought not to be allowed to tee the troth so cloarlj 
But Monsienr waa resolved to have hjs dm g and recalled, fa 
the most aggravating manner the condnot the King bad adopted 
towards hia queen with respect to his migtreaeea, even allowing 
the latter to accompany farm m hia jonmeys— the queen at hw 
side and all in the same coach. This last remark drove the 
King beyond all patience, and he redoubled his reproaches so 
that preeently both were shouting to one another at the top of 
their voice*. The door of the room in which they wrangled 
was open, and only covered by a curtain, as was the custom at 
Marly and the adjoining room wn* foil of conrtiere, waiting to 
see the King go 1^ to dinner On the other side was a little 
salon, devoted to very private purposes, and filled with valets, 
who could hear distinctly every word of what passed. The 
attendant without, upon bearing this noise entered and told 
the King how many people were within hearing, and imme- 
diately retired. The conversation did not stop, however , it 
was simply earned on in a lower toneu Monreur continued hbi 
reproaohes said that the King; in manning bfs daughter to 31 
de Chartres, had promised marvel^ and bad done nothing that 
for his part be bad wished bis aon to serve to keep him out of 
the way of these intngues, but that hi* demands had been \*aln, 
Uiat it was no wonder iL do Cbartre* amused himself, by way 
of consolation for the neglect be bad boon treated with, ilon 
sieor added that he saw only too plainly the truth of wliat had 
been predicted namely that he would have all the shamn and 
dishonour ofthomarriogo without ever deriving any |>rofil from 
iL The King, more and more earned awaj by anger repliof 
that the wnrwould toon oblige him to make acme rotrenebmenU, 
and that be would commence by cutting down the pensions of 
Monaieur since bo showed himself so little accommodating 
At this moment the King was informed that lls dioow was 
ready and both he and Monsieur Ua the room and wrnl lo 
table— Monaeur all fury flushed, and with eyes mtUmed by 
nngcr His face thus crimsoned induced some Udjes who w*« 
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at table, and some courtiers behind — but more for the purpose 
of saying something than anything else — to make the remark, 
that Monsieur, by his appearance, had great need of bleeding. 
The same thing had been said some time before at Saint Cloud , 
be was absolutely too full ; and, indeed, be bad bimself admit- 
ted that it was true Even the King, in spite of tbeir squabbles, 
had more than once pressed him to consent But Tancrede, his 
bead surgeon, was old, and an unskilful bleeder : he had missed 
fire once. Monsieur would not be bled by him , and not to vex 
him, was good enough to refuse being bled by another, and to 
die in consequence 

Upon hearmg this observation about bleeding, the King spoke 
to him again on the subject, and said that he did not know 
what prevented him from having him at once taken to his room, 
and bled by force. The dinner passed in the ordinary manner; 
and Monsieur ate extremely, as he did at all his meals, to say 
nothing of an abundant supply of chocolate in the morning, and 
what he swallowed all day in the shape of fruit, pastry, pre- 
serves, and every kind of dainties, with which indeed the tables 
of his cabinets and his pockets were always hlled 

Upon rising from the table, the King, in his carriage, alone, 
went to Saint Germain, to visit the King and Queen of England 
Other members of the family went there likeivise separately ; 
and Monsieur, after going there also, returned to Saint Cloud 

In the evening, after supper, the King was in his cabinet, 
with Monseigneur and the Princesses, as at Versailles, when a 
messenger came from Saint Cloud, and asked to see the King 
in the name of the Due de Chartres. He was admitted into the 
cabmet, and said that Monsieur had been taken very ill while 
at supper ; that he had been bled, that he was better, but that 
an emetic had been given to him The fact was. Monsieur had 
supped as usual with the ladies, who were at Saint Cloud 
During the meal, as he poured out a glass of liqueur for Madame 
de Bouillon, it was perceived that he stammered, and pomted 
at something with his hand As it was customary with him 
sometimes to speak Spanish, some of the ladies asked what he 
said, others oned aloud AU this was the work 
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and immediatelj aftenmrds Monfflenr fell in » 6t of apoplexy 
opon M. de Ohartrea, wIhj ropported him. He to taken into 
hisroom, riiaken moved about bled considerably and badstrong 
emeboi admimstored to him, bot scarcely any signs of life did 
be show 

Upon hearing this ne^ the King, who had been accustomed 
to fly to ymt MonaJeor for a more nothing went to Madame de 
Maintenon s and had her waked up. He passed a quarter of 
an hour with her and then, towards midnight, returning to hu 
room ordered hia coach to be got ready and sent tho Marquis 
de GesTTcs to Saint CSoud, to see if Monsieur was worse, io 
which case he was to return and wake him, and they went 
qmetly to bed. Beeidei the particular relations in which they 
were at that tune, T thmk t^ the King suspected some srti 
flee , that he went in consequence to oonsoItMadame de Main 
tenon, and preferred sinning agsmti all laws of propnety io 
rmning the chance of being duped. Madame de Maintenon did 
not like Monsieur She feared bmu He paid her very httle 
oourty and despite all hu timldi^ snd his more than deference, 
ohaervatioos escaped him at times, when he was with the king, 
which marked hu disdain of her and the shame that he felt of 
public cqiinion. She was not eager, tberofore, to advise the 
King to go and visit him, still leas to eommenee a Journey by 
nigbt, — the low of rest, and the witnessing a spectacle eo sad, 
and eo likely to touch bhn, and make him make reflections 
on himself, for ehe hoped that if things went qoieUy ho 
might be spared the trouble altogether 

A moment alter tho Kmg bad got into bed a page came to 
Bay that Monsieur was belter and that he had just asked for 
some Schaflhaoaen water which is exeeDent for apoplexy An 
bouc and a half later anolber mwsenger came awakened the 
King, and told him that the etnebc had no eflect, and that 
Monsieor was very ilL At thfe the King toms and set oat st 
once. On the way he met the Marquis do OeaTree. who was 
coming to fetdi him, and brought similar newa It rosy U 
hnagiDod what a hubbub and disorder there was this night at 
Marly and what hofror at Saint Qond, that palace of dehghl! 
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Everybody who was at Marly hastened as he was best able to 
Saint Cloud Whoever was first ready started together Men 
and women jostled each other, and then threw themselves into 
the coaches without order and without regard to etiquette 
Monseiomeur was with Madame la Duchesse He was so struck 

o 

by what had occurred, and its resemblance to what he himself 
had experienced, that he could scarcely stand, and was dragged, 
almost carried, to the carnage, all trembling 

The King arrived at Saint Cloud before three o’clock in the 
mommg. Monsieur hod not had a moment’s consciousness 
since his attack. A ray of intelligence came to him for an in- 
stant, while his confessor, Phie du Trdvoux, went to say mass, 
but it returned no more The most horrible sights have often 
ridiculous contrasts When the said Confessor came back, he 
cried, " Monsieur, do you not know your Confessor ^ Do you 
not know the good little P6re du Tr(ivoux, who is speaking 
to you and thus caused the less afflicted to laugh mdecently 
The King appeared much moved , naturally he wept with 
great facility ; he was, therefore, all tears He had never had 
cause not to love his brothei tenderly , although on bad terms 
with him for the last two months, these sad moments recalled 
all his tenderness 4 perhaps too, he reproached himself for having 
hastened death by the scene of the morning And finally, 
Monsieur was younger than he by two years, and all his life had 
enjoyed as good health as he, and better ! The Kling heard most 
at Saint Cloud , and, towards eight o’clock in the morning, Mon- 
sieur being past all hope, Madame de Maintenon and Madame la 
Duchesse de Bourgogne persuaded the King to stay no longer, 
and accordingly returned with him in his carnage to Marly. 
As he was gomg out and was showing some sign of affection to 
M de Chartres — both weeping very much — that young Prince 
did not fail to take advantage of the opportunity. “ Oh Sire !” 
he exclaimed, embracing the King’s thighs, “ what will become 
of me ^ I lose Monsieur, and I know that you do not like me ** 
The King, surprised and much touched, embiaced him, and said 
all the tender things he could 

On arriving at Marly, the King went with the Duchesse 
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de Bomgt^e to llwlmme do ilaintonon. Threo hoon oAer 
Mipe M. Fogon. n-ho had boon ordered not to leare Monriour 
unto ho WM deed or hotter- which could not bo but by mtrade 
Ibo Kmg oald. ao eoon aa he aaw hnn “ Well I M. Fagon, my 
brother je dead F “Too, Sire," said Fagon, “no remedy hao 
taken effect" 

Tbo King wept a good deal He waa pressed to dme wHh 
Madame de ilaintenon, bat be wonld not do so, and bad hii 
dinner as nsual with the ladies. The tears often ran down 
hli cheek donng the meal, which was abort After ihit, he 
shut himself np in Madame de Maintenon t rooms until seven 
0 clock, and then took a tarn in his garden. Afterward* he 
worked with OhamiDlart and Pontcbartrain , and arranged all 
the foneral ceremomea of MonsieTtr He supped an hourbefore 
hiB customary time, and went to bed soon afterwarda 

At the departure from St C3ond of the King, all the crowd 
assembled there little by liule withdrew, so that Monsiotir 
dying, etretohed open a eooeh in bis cabinet, remaiDed expoaed 
to the acnUiODS and the lower officer* of the household the 
m^on^ of whom, either by affection or intere«t were much 
afflicted The chief officers and others who lent posts and 
pensions filled the air with their cries, whUst all the women 
who were at Saint Qoud, and who lost their consideration and 
their amusement, ran here and there ayiog, with dishevelled 
hair like Bacchantes. The Puchesse de la Fertd who had 
basely momed her daughter to one of Monsieur s mlnloua 
nam^ La Carte, came into the cabinet, and, whilst gating on 
the Prince who still palpitated there, eoidalmed, giving vent to 
her profound reflcctioua, "Pordi/ Here is a daughter well 
married f 

•A very important matter P' cned Cbatfllon who himself 
lost everything by this death. * I* this a moment to consider 
whether your daughter is well mamed or not r 

Madame, who had never hsd great affection or great r'teem 
for MonaieTir, but who felt her loes and her faU, meanwhile 
remained in her caUnet> and in the midst of her grief crird out 
with all her might, “ No convent I Let no one talk of a «m 
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vent 1 I ■will have nothing to do with a convent !” The good 
Princess had not lost her judgment She knew that, by her 
compact of marriage, she had to choose, on becoming a widow, 
between a convent and the ch&,teau of Montargis. She liked 
neither alternative, but she had greater fear of the convent 
than of Montargis ; and perhaps thought it would be easier to 
escape from the latter than the former. She knew she had 
much to fear from the King, although she did not yet know all, 
and although he had been properly polite to hei, considering 
the occasion. 

Next morning, Friday, M de Ohartras came to the King, who 
was still in bed, and who spoke to him in a very friendly 
manner He said that the Hue must for the future regard liim 
as his father , that he would take care of his position and his 
interests ; that he had forgotten all the little causes of anger 
he had had against him ; that he hoped the Due would also 
forget them , that he begged that the advances of friendship he 
made him might serve to attach him to him, and make their 
two hearts belong to one another again. It may easily be 
conceived how well M. de Chartres answered all thia 
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OHAPTKR TTTT. 

TTie Dnd vcKm forgotten — FeeUnga of (j® Halotaeoa— And of tlu 

Uae do (3i*rtiT* — Of tbe Coamen^ModjuaeV Ifodo of Ltfo— duuactw 
of Uonnmr — Aoeodoto of il. l« P ri n e» -Rtr aw^ IntofT ia w of 
do Sliluteaoii with SUdjuoe — Mbondo^ ot Oonxt— Death of 
d Anglotcrr^— A Foiooning Sceso— Tho tho AccompUeo. 

After taoh a fnghtTal spectaelo as had been witnessed so manj 
team and so much tendamesa. nobody dembied that the three 
days which remamed of the stay at Mariy wt»a)d be ex 
oeedingiy aad. Bat, on the roiy' morrow of the day on wbt^ 
Monsiecir died some ladies of the palace, upon entenog the 
apartments of bladame de Maintenoo, where was the King 
^rith the Dachesse de Boorgogne, about twelve o clock, bean) 
her from the chamber where they were next to hers, noging 
opera taoea. A little while after, the King, seeing the 
Baohetse de Bourgogne very lad in a comer of the room, 
asked Madame de Maiotenon, with surprise, why the said 
Bachese was so melancholy aet himself (o work to ronse her 
then played with her and some Jsdies of the palace he had 
called m to jom in the sport This waa not all Before rising 
from the dinner tables at a little after two o dock, and twenty 
six hemrs afrer the death of Monaieor Monseignenr the Due 
de Boargogne asked the Pae do Mootfort if he woold play af 
hreZon. 

” At hrelanf cried Mootfort, in extreme astoniehraeot,"yoo 
ttnnot mean it I Monsieur is still warm." 

•' Pardon me " replied fhe Pnoce ** F do mean It thoogh. 
The King does not wish that we should be duU hero at Msriy 
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and has ordered me to make every bod}-^ play; and, for fear 
that nobody should dare to begin, to set, myself, the example ,” 
and with this he began to play at brelan , and the salon was 
soon filled with gaming tables. 

Such was the aftection of the King: such that of Madame de 
Maintenon ' Slie felt the loss of Monsieur as a deliverance, and 
could scarcel}’’ restrain her joy , and it was with the greatest 
difiiculty she succeeded in putting on a mournful countenance. 
She saw that the King was already consoled ; nothing could 
therofore be more becoming than for her to divert him, and 
nothing suited her better than to bring things back into their 
usual course, so that there might be no more talk of Monsieur 
nor of affliction. For propi lety of appeal ance she cared nothing. 
The thing could not fail, however, to be scandalous , and in 
whispers was found so Monseigneur, though he had appealed 
to like Monsieur, who had given him all sorts of balls and 
amusements, and shown him every kind of attention and com- 
plaisance, went out wolf hunting the very day after his death j 
and, upon his return, finding play going on in the salons, went 
without hesitation and played himself like the rest. Monsei- 
gneur le Due de Bourgogne and M le Due de Berry only saw 
Monsieur on public occasions, and therefoie could not be much 
moved by his loss But Madame la Duchesse was extremely 
touched by this event He was her grandfather , and she tenderly 
loved her mother, who loved Monsieur ; and Monsieur had al- 
ways been very kind to her, and provided all kmds of diversion 
for her Although not very loving to anybody, she loved Mon- 
sieur, and was much afibeted not to dare to show her giief 
which she indulged a long time in private What the gnef of 
Madame was has already been seen. 

As for M de Chartres, he was much aflfected by hrs loss. The 
father and son loved each other extiemely Monsieur was a 
gentle and indulgent parent, who had never constrained his 
son But if the Due’s heart was touched, his reason also was 
Besides the great assistance it was to him to have a father, 
brother of the King, that father was, as it were, a bariier 
between him and the Kmg, uudei whose hand he now 
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wlf directly placed. His greatness, his consideration the com- 
fort of his honse and his life would, therefore, depend on him 
alone. Assiduity propnety of conduot, a certain manner and, 
above all, a very different deportment towards hb wife, would 
DOW become the price of eveiythlng he could expect to obtain 
from the King Madame la Doohease de Obaiircs, although 
well treated by ilonsieur was glad to be dehvcred from him, 
for he was a barrier betwixt her and the King, that left her at 
the merty of her husband. She was charmed to be quit of the 
du^ of following Mottoeur to Pans or Saint Cloud, where she 
found herself^ as it were in a foreign country with faces which 
she never saw anywhere else, which did not make her welcome , 
and where she was exposed to the contempt and humonr of 
Madame who little spared her She expected for the fnture 
never to leave the Court, and to be, not only exempt from pay 
mg her court to Mooneur, but that Madame and her bussed 
would for the tuture he obliged to treat her in quite another 
manner 

The bulk of the Court regretted Monsieur, for it was be who 
set all pleasure a-going , and when be left it, life and memraent 
seemed to have disappeared likewise. Setting aside his obsU 
nacy with r^jard to the Princes^ he loved the order of rank, 
proferencea, and distinctions he caused them to bo obwrred 
as much as possll^e, and himself set the eaampla He loved 
great people , and was so affable and polite that crowds came 
to him. The difference which he knew bow to make and which 
he never failed to make, between every one according to hU 
poaition contributed greatly to bis populanly In bis rreep- 
tiont, by his greater or less, or more neglectful allcntlon and 
by hiB words, he always marked in a ffattering manner thedif 
ferences made hy birth and dignity h^ age and merit, and bv 
profession, and all tbU with a dignity natural to him and a 
constant facility which he had acquired. His familianiy 
ohhged, and yet no rash people ever ventured to Uke aiiraa 
tage of it Ho visited or eont exactly when it was pruper , and 
nnder his roof be allowed a complete liberty withoul injurj to 
the respect shown him, or to a perfect court air He ha I 
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learned from the Queen, his mother, and well rememhere\l this 
art The crowd, therefore, constantly flocked towards the 
Palais Boyal 

At Saint Cloud, where all his numerous household used to 
assemble, there were many ladies who, to speak the truth, 
would scarcely have been received elsewhere, but many also of 
a higher set, and great store of gamblers The pleasures of all 
kinds of games, and the singulai beauty of the place, where a 
thousand caleches were always ready to whirl even the most 
lazy ladies through the walks, soft music and good cheer, made 
it a palace of delight, grace and magnificence. 

All this without any assistance from Madame, who dined and 
supped with the ladies and Monsieur, rode out sometimes in a 
cal^he with one of them, often sulked with the company, made 
herself feared for her harsh and surly temper — frequently even 
for her words , and passed her days in a little cabinet she had 
chosen, where the windows were ten feet from the ground, 
gaang perpetually on the portraits of Paladins and other Ger- 
man princes, wuth which she had tapestried the walls, and 
writing every day with her own hand whole volumes of letters, 
of which she always kept autograph copies Monsieur had 
never been able to bend her to a more human way of life , and 
hved decently with her, •without canng for her person in anv 
way. 

For his part. Monsieur, who had very gallantly won the battle 
of Cassel, and who had always shown courage in the sieges 
where he had served, had only the bad quahties that distinguish 
women With more knowledge of the world than wit, with no 
readmg, though he had a vast and exact acquaintance with 
noble houses, their births and marnages,he was good for nothing. 
Nobody was so flabby in body and mmd, no one so weak, so 
timid, so open to deception, so led by the nose, so despised by 
his favourites, often so roughly treated by them He was 
quarrelsome in small matters, incapable of keeping any secret, 
suspicious, mistrustful , fond of spreading reports in his Court 
to make mischief, to learn what was really going on or just to 
amuse himself . he fetched and earned from one to the other 
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Wjtb 80 nuDjdftfeota, unrelated to uiy nrtaa, be had »uch an 
abominable taata, that hu gifU and the fortunw that he gave 
to those he tookiDto faroorhad rendered turn publicly scandal 
cma. He neither respected hmes nor places. His ramlona, who 
owed him everything eometimea treated him most insoIenUy, 
and he bad often much to do to appease horrible Jealoosiea 
He lived in continoal hot water with bis favountee, to say 
nothing of the quarrels of that troop of ladies of a veiy decided 
character — many of whom were very maliraotu, and most, more 
than malimoua — with whom ilonsieur used to divert hini»el^ 
entering into all their wretched sqnabblee. 

The Obeviiliens de Lorraine and Ohatillon had both made a 
large fortune by their good looks, with which be was more 
smitten than with those of any other of hb fiivountei 
Ohatillon, had neither head, nor sense nor wit, got on in 
this way and aoqaired fortone. The other behav^ like a 
Qnisard, who blushes at nothmg provided be succeeds, and 
governed Koosieor with a high hand all his life, was o\er 
whelmed with money and benafioes, did what he liked for bU 
family bved always publicly as the master with Monsieur, and 
as be had, with the pndo of the Quiscs, their art and cleverness, 
he contrived to get between the Kmgsnd Monsieur to be dealt 
with gingerly, if not feared by both, and was almost as im 
portnnt a mao with the one as with the other He had the 
finest apartments In the Palais Royal and Saint Cloud, and a 
pension of ten thousand crowna He remained in his apart- 
ments after the death of Monsieur but would not from pride 
continue to receive the pension, which from pride was ofTered 
him. Although it would have been difficult to bo moro timid 
and submissive than was Monsieur with the King— for be 
flattered both ha Ministers and his mwtmwcs — ^he, cevertheJow, 
mingled with hli reepcctful demeanour the demeanour of a 
brother and the free and easy a-ays of one. In private he w** 
yet more unconstramed, alwa>-e taking an armed chair and 
never waiting until the King told him to ait In th* Oihmet 
after the King appeared, no other Pnneo aat beittl-w him. not 
even iloo^igneur But In what regarded fats aervfcv an 1 hU 
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manner of approaching and leaving the King, no private person 
could hehave "with more respect ; and he naturally did every- 
thing with grace and dignity. He never, however, was able to 
bend to Madame de Maintenon complete^, nor avoid making 
small attacks on her to the king, nor avoid satirising her pretty 
broadly in person. It was not her success that annoyed him ; 
but simply the idea that La Scarron had become his sister-in- 
law , this was insupportable to him Monsieur was extremely 
vam, but not haughty, very sensitive, and a great stickler for 
what was due to him Upon one occasion he complained to the 
King that M. le Due had for some time neglected to attend 
upon him, as he was bound, and had boasted that he would not 
do it. The King rephed, that it was not a thing to be angry 
about, that he ought to seek an opportunity to be served by 
M le Due, and if he would not, to affront him. Accordingly, 
one morning at Marly, as he was dressing, seeing M. le Due 
walking m the garden, Monsieur opened the window and called 
to him Monsieur le Due came up, and entered the room. 
Then, while one remark was leading to another, Monsieur slipped 
off his dressing-gown, and then his shirt A valet-de-chambre 
standing by, at once shpped a clean shirt into the hands of M 
le Due, who, caught thus in a trap, was compelled to offer the 
garment to Monsieur, as it was his duty to do. As soon as 
Monsieur had received it, he burst out laughing, and said — 
"Good-bye, cousin, go away. I do not want to delay you 
longer ” M le Due felt the point of this, and went away very 
angry, and continued so in consequence of the high tone Mon- 
sieur afterwards kept up on the subject 

Monsieur was a httle round-beUied man, who wore such 
high-heeled shoes that he seemed mounted always upon stilts , 
was always decked out lake a woman, covered everywhere 
with rmgs, bracelets, jewels , with a long black wig, powdered, 
and curled in front, with ribbons wherever he could put them , 
steeped m perfumes, and in fine a ‘model ot cleanlmess He 
was accused of putting on an imperceptible touch ot rouge. 
He had a long nose, good eyes and mouth, a full but very long 
face. All his portraits resembled him I was piqued to see 
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that hia featuroa recalled thoee of Lonia SJH, to whom, except 
in mattere of ccmrage, he waa so completely dissimilar 

On Satnrday, the 11th of Jnne, the Court retoraed to 
YeraaiHes. On amving Uiere the King went to visit Madame 
and her son and danghter in law separately Uadame very 
much troubled by reflection on her position with regard to the 
King, had sent the Ihichesse do Ventadour to Madame de Main 
tenon. The latter ropbed to the mesaage only in general terms 
said she wonld vmt Madame after dinner and requested that 
the Oucbease might be present at the interview It was Sunday* 
the morning after the return from Marly After the firat com 
pHmenta, every one went out except Madame de Ventadour 
Then Madame requested Madame de Maintenon to sit down , 
and she most have felt her positioD keenly to bnng her to 
this. 

She began the oonversatido by complaining of the Indlf 
ferenoe with which the King treated her dttnng her 
lUneas. Madame de Maintenon allowed her to talk on, and 
when she had flobhed said that the King had eommanded her 
to say that their common loss eflaeed all the past, provided (bst 
he h^ reason to be better aatisfled for the foture not only as 
r^rded M. lo Duo de Chartres, but other matters alsa Upon 
this Madame exclaimed and protested that, except in as far as 
regarded her son, she had never given cause for displeasure, 
and went on alternating oomplaints and justjfknUons. Pre- 
cisely at the point when she was most emphatic, Madame 
de Mamtenon drew forth a letter from her pocket and a^ked if 
the handwriting was known to her It was a letter frorn 
Madame to the Duchess of Hanover in which she said after 
giving news of the Court, that no ono knew what to say of the 
mtcrcourse between the King and Jla^lame de Maintenon 
whether it was that of mamago or of concubinage , and then, 
touching upon other matters, launched out upon the mhery U 
the realm that, she aaJd, was too greet to be relieved. ThU 
letter had been opened at the post— as almwt all letteri were 
at that time, and are indeed atiU— and sent to King ft 
may bo imagined that thu was a thudder»truke to Ma/Umei 
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it nearly killed her. She burst into tears ; and Madame 
de Maintenon very quietly and demuiely began to represent to 
her the contents of the letter in all its parts, especially as it 
was addiessed to a foreign country. Madame do Ventadour 
interpos»id with some twaddle, to give Madame time to breathe 
and recover sufficiently to say something. The best excuse 
was the admission of what could not be denied, with supplica- 
tions for pardon, expressions of repentance, prajers, piomiscs 
But Madame de Maintenon had not finished 3^et Having got 
rid of the commission she had been charged wnth by the King, 
she next turned to her own business ; she asked Madame how 
it was, that aftei being so friendly with her a long time ago, she 
had suddenly ceased to bestow any regard upon her, and had 
continued to treat her with coldness over smeo At this, 
"Madame thinking herself quite safe, said that the coldness was 
on the part of Madame de Maintenon, who had all on a sudden 
discontinued the friendl}^ intercourse which formerly existed 
between them As before, Madame de IMaintenon allowed 
Madame to talk her fill before she replied. She then said she 
was about to divulge a secret which had never escaped her 
mouth, although she had for ten years been at hberty to tell it , 
and she forthwith related a thousand most offensive things 
which had been utteied against her by Madame to the late 
Madame la Dauphme This latter, falling out with Madame, 
had related all these things to Madame de Maintenon, who now 
brought them forwaid triumphantly. 

At this new blow, Madame was thunderstruck, and stood 
like a statue. There was nothing for it but to behave as before 
— that is to say, shed tears, cry, ask pardon, humble herself, 
and beg for mercy. Madame de Maintenon triumphed coldly 
over her for a long time, — allowing her to excite herself in 
talking, and weeping, and taking her hands, which she did with 
increasing energy and humility. This was a terrible humilia- 
tion for such a haughty German. Madame de Mamtenon at 
Isist gave way, as she had always meant to do after haVmg 
satiated her vengeance. They embraced, promised forgetfulness 
on both sides, and a new friendship from that tune The King, 
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that hi* featorw recaDod those of Loai* Xm. to whom, except 
in mattOTB of coorag^ ho waa mo coropletaly dissimiiar 
On Saturday, the 11th of June, the Court returned to 
Vorsaillea. On amviiig there the Kin^ went to viwt iladame 
and her son and daughter-in-law aeparately very 

much troubled by reflection on her position with regard to the 
Kmg, had sent the Xhichesso do Ventndour to Madame de Mam 
tenon. The latter replied to the message only in general terms 
eaid she would visit M adame after dinner and requested that 
the Ihicheaso might be present at the interview It was Sunday 
the morning after the return from JIariy After the first com 
pliments, every one went out except Madame de Ventadour 
Then Madame requested Madame de Maintenon to eit down, 
and she moat have felt her position keenly to bring her to 
thia. - 

She b^an the oonveraatioa by complaining of the h 
ferenoe with which the King had tinted her during 
iOnesB. Madame de Maiotenon allowed her to talk oo, 
when she had finished, aaJd that the King had commanded 
to say that their common loss effaced all the past, provided 
he had reason to be better satisfied for the fotuTe not only 
regarded M. le Duo de Chartres, but other mattera alaa Dp 
this Madame exclaimed and protested that, except in as far i 
regarded her son, she had never gir’en cause for displeasure 
and went on alternating eomplidnts and justifications. I*re 
dsely at the point when abe was moat emphatic, Bladsro 
de Maintenon drew forth a letter from her pockot and a^ked \ 
tlje handwriting wna known to her It was a letter fron 
Madame to the Duchess of Hanover in which she *aid afl^' 
giTiug newa of the Chart, that no one know what to *ay of Ih- 
intercourao between the King and ifadatne do MaJntmoo 
whether U was that of mamsgo or of coDCubinago and 
teaching upon other mattera. launched oat upon the misery 
the realm that, she said, was too great to be TtUe^ 
letter had been opened at the peal— as almost ali I 
at that time and are indeed stIU— and aent to tb»^ 
may be imagined that thl4 waa a thuadmiroke t 
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it nearly killed her. She burst into tears ; and Madame 
de Mamtenon very quietly and demurely began to represent to 
her the contents of the letter in all its parts, especially as it 
was addiessed to a foreign country. Madame de Ventadour 
mterposf^fj with some twaddle, to give Madame time to breathe 
and recover sufficiently to say something. The best excuse 
was the admission of what could not be denied, with supplica- 
tions for pardon, expressions of repentance, prayers, piomises 
But Madame de Maintenon had not finished yet Having got 
nd of the commission she had been charged with by the King, 
she next turned to her own business . she asked Madame how 


it was, that after being so friendly with her a long time ago, she 
had suddenly ceased to bestow any regard upon her, and had 
continued to treat her with coldness ever smee At this, 
Madame thinking herself quite safe, said that the coldness was 
on the part of Madame de Maintenon, who had all on a sudden 
discontinued the friendly intercourse which formerly existed 
between them As before, Madame de Maintenon allowed 
Madame to talk her fiill befoie she rephed. She then said she 
was about to divulge a secret which had never escaped her 


‘ J 2 }GlnJ'>’llthough she had for ten years been at liberty to tell it , 
and she lo related a thousand most offensive things 
which had uttered against her by Madame to the late 

hladame la Dauii latter, falhng out with Madams 

had related all theT^*^ things to Madame de Maintenon, who 

btougH them ^ 

At this nev blow thunderstruck, and stoc* 

^he a statue Tlioro* nothing for it but to behav^ as before 
—that is to say Xd pardon, hum^ile herself, 
and beg for mer ^ Maintenon triumphed coldly 
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talkmcr flttri ^ taking her hands, which she did with 
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er Vengeance. 
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T\here thero wme ordinary -wat^r for the o» of iladaino 
if abe found the other too bitter The cupboard inw in an 
ante-chamber which aervod aa the public paaeage by which the 
apartmenta of Madame were reached. D Effiat took notice of 
all these thidg^ and on the 29th of June 1670 ho went to the 
ante-chamber aaw that he waa nnobMired and that nobody 
NHTis near, and threw the poison into the endive- water, then hear 
mg some one approaching, heseued thojng of common water and 
feigned to bo putting it back m its place just as the •eirant, 
before alluded to entered and asked him sharply what he wai 
doing in that cupboard. D Effiat without losing countenance 
asked hii pardon, and said, that being thirsty and knoriog 
there was eome water m the cupboard, be could not resist 
dnnlong The servant grambled, and D'Effiat, trying to 
appease bun entered the apartments of hladaroe, like the other 
courtiers, and began talking witbont the slightest emotion. 

What followed an hour aflerwardi does not belong to mj 
subject, and has made only too much stir tbrongbout all Enrope. 
iladame died on the morrow June ISO at three odock in the 
morning and the King was profoundly prostrated with gnef 
Apparently during the day some indications abowed him that 
Pumon, chief steward of Madame, was in the secret of her 
decease. Puruon was brought before him pnrstely and was 
threatened with instant death unless be disclosed all, fall 
pardon being on tbe contrarj promised biro if be did. Pareon 
thus pressed, admitted that Madame had been poiwed, and 
under the arcumstance I hare jo't related. * And mj* brother 
said the King, “ did ho know of this T "hio.Mre not one of u< 
was stupid enough to tell him he has no oecre^^ ho wouU 
haro betraj-ed us." On hearing thU answer the King tillered 
a great " ah T like a man opprobsed, who suddenly breathw 
again, 

Purnon was imraedrately set at libertr, and yeaw aAet 
wards related thU narratiTe to iL Joly do Floury prvicurpar 
general of the Parliament, by which map^trate it waa related 
to me. From thb samo migwtfutc I learned that, a f-w dar» 
before the second martiago of Monsieur the King tiwL Madam# 
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aside and told her that circumstance, assunng her that he was 
too honest a man to wish her to marry his brother, if that 
brother could be capable of such a crime. Madame profited by 
what she heard. Purnon remained in her service ; but after a 
time she pretended to find faults in him, and made him resign 
he sold his post accordingly, towards the end of 1674, to Maurel 
de Vaulonne, and quitted her service. 
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Bonidilcm adTeator* of the AbboM d* k Joje— Amcdcto cd d* 

Soint Herein— Death of Jura IL i^d recegnition of bit »»— AUUocb 
againrt Fi»nc»— Scone at St. Uaar— Balb and PUt*— T he • Bectn* tl 
Locgep ieir e— Bomantfa adrontarea of the Abbd de VatterOIe. 

At the breftking out of the var initalj' tha year S^gur bought 
the government of the Foix country from TalUrd, one of the 
generals called away to aove in th^ war Sdgnr had been in 
hia youth a very handeome fellow , be was at that time In the 
Blaok Musketeera, and this company was aleray* qoarteTtd at 
Nemours whUa the Court was at FontainehleAU. ^gur played 
very well upcm the lute , but found hfe dull, neverthcleflt, at 
Nemours, made the acquaintance of the Abbeese de la Joye a 
place hard hj and ehanned her ears and eyee bo much that the 
became with ehQd by him. After amne monthi the Abliease 
pleaded fllness, left the conveut, and aet out for the wmtcn u 
abo aald Putting off her journey too long she wae obliged 
to stop a night at Fontainebleau, and in conwquence of the 
Ooxnt bang there, could find no aecommodation except In a 
wretched little inn already full cf company She liad delayed 
00 long that the pangi of labour edred her In the night, and the 
cri« she uttered brought all the hou^ to her aseiftance 
was delivered of a child then and there , and the next momlog 
this fact was the talk of the town. 

TbeI>uodeSt.Aignan,onoof the 6nt of the courtier* wh« 
learned it, went itimight to the King, who wm brisk and free 
enough In those day^ and related to him what had occurred 
the King laughed heartily at the poor Abbewte who while try 
ing to hide bar shame, bad come into the very nniM of the 
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Court Nobody knew then that her abbey waB only four 
leagues distant, but everybody learned it soon, and the Due 
de St Aignan among the first 

When he returned to his house, he found long faces on every 
side. His servants made signs one to another, but nobody 
said a word He perceived this, and asked v^hat v/as the 
matter ; but, for some time, no one dared to reply. At lar^t a 
a valet-de-chambre grew bold enough to say to St Aignan, that 
the Abbesse, whose adventure had afforded so much mirth, v/ae 
his own daughter ; and that, after he had gone to the King, she 
had sent for assistance, in order to get cut of the place Vi'here 
she was staying. 


It was now the Due’s turn to foe confused. After havjn/' 
made the King and all the Court Laugh at this adventure, he 
became himself the laughing-shock of eveiyfoody. He foore th^ 
affair as well as he could: caixiei away the Aboesse and her 
and, as the was public, made her .send in her 


resignanon 


and idee herself in another convene, where she lived- 


more than forty years. 


That worthy man. Sainr- 
in Auvergne, no wnirh ne : 
and hL de Bcc_^orc£-u_o 
TPi=.Vrn cr biTT. ChevansT or 
founded him wrm Grumr 
msrrred two sisosrs: . — 
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penetrating to her She had mined her»elf and her hmlnnd, 
thoogh they •vrero rich throngh abeer imbecflity, and U b 
incredible the amount of money ihe epcnt in her alenrdibee. 

The best adrentore •which happened to her among a thou- 
eand othera, waa at her hoose in the Place Royale where »he 
•was one day attacked by a madman, who finding her alone in 
bar chamber, waa very enterprising The good ladj htdeom 
at eigbtoen, bat who waa at this tone eighty and a widow, 
cned alond ns well as she could. Her servants heard her at 
last, ran to her asaietance, and foond her all disordered, 
stmggbng in the hands of this raging madman. The man was 
found to be really ont of his senses when brooght before the 
tribanal, and the story amosed everybody 

The health of the King of England (Jamea 11 ), which had 
for aome time been very langatahing, grew weaker towards the 
middle of Aagost of this year and by the 8th of ScptcmKw 
tompletely gave way lliere iras no longer any hope The 
King Madame de Maintenoo, and all the rpyil pervoos, vidted 
him oflea Ho received the hst sacrament with a piety m 
keeping with his past life, and bU death was expected every 
Instant In this conjaocture the King made a resolve more 
worthy of Lotus XU or Francis I., than of bis own wisdom 
On Taeada^ , the 18th of September, he went from Marly to Si 
Gernuun. The King of England was ao ill that, when the Ktag 
was announced to him be scarcely opened hU eyes for an in 
etant The King told him that he might die in peace respect* 
ing the Pnnee of Wales, whom he would recognise aa King of 
England Scotland and Ireland. The few Englbh who wetv 
tliere, threw tlicmMsIvce upon their knees, but the Kiogof Eng- 
land gave no algns of life. The gratitude of the Pnnee cf 
Wales and of hit mother when thej beard what the King 
said may be imagined. Beluined to Marly the King rtj-Mted 
to all the Court what he had said. Kolhing was beard but 
prawet and applauM. 

Yet reflections did not fall to made prtrortly li tKA pon- 
licly It waa seen, tliat to recognise the I’rincr of t'afm 
to act in duvet cpposiUcm to the rtcognltloo of the I nii« ' 
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Orange as King of England, that the King had declared at the 
peace of Ryswick It was to wound the Prince of Orange in 
the tenderest point, and to invite England and Holland to be- 
come aUies of the Emperor against France As for the Pnnce 
of Wales, this recognition was no solid disadvantage to him, 
hut was calculated to make the party opposed to him in Eng- 
land only more bitter and vigilant in their opposition. 

The Bang of England, in the few intervals of intelligence he 
had, appeared much impressed by what the King had done. 
He died about three o^clock m the afternoon of the 16th Sep- 
tember of this year, 1701. He had requested that there might 
he no display at his funeral, and his wish was faithfully ob- 
served He was buried on the Saturday, at seven o’clock in 
the evenmg in the church of the English Benedictines at Pans, 
Rue St. Jacques, without pomp, and attended by but few 
mourners His body rests in the chapel, like that of the 
simplest pnvate person, until the time, apparently very distant, 
when it shall be transported to England. His heart is at the 
Filles de Saint Mane, of Chaillot. 

Immediately aftei wards, the Prince of Wales was received by 
the King as King of England, with all the formalities and state 
with which his father before him had been received- Soon 
afterwards he was recognised by the new King of Spain 

The Count of Manchester, English ambassador in France, 
ceased to appear at Yersailles after this recognition of the 
Prince of Wales by the King, and immediately quitted his post 
and left the country without any leave-taking King Wilham 
heard, while in Holland, of the death of James U and of this 
recognition. He was at table with some German princes and 
other lords when the news arrived , did not utter a word, ex- 
cept to announce the death , but blushed, puUed down his hat, 
and could not keep his countenance He sent orders to Lon- 
don, to drive out Poussin, acting as French ambassador, im- 
mediately , and Poussm directly crossed the sea and arrived at 
Calais 

This event was itself followed by the signing of the great 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, against France and 
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Spaja, liy Ad^tm nn;:lar>d an<1 HoIUnd m wticli they •fb'r 
imrdi iroecwlwl m toicafpng other powers, which compelled the 
King to increriao the number of hu troops 
Jart afler the return of the Gjurt from FontafneWenu, a 
strange scene hajipcned at SL Manr io a pretty hoa« there 
which M. le Due He w*.^ at thw bem-w one ni^ht 

with fire or six intimate friends, whom be had invited to pst« 
the night there. One of thes© fnends was the Comte de 
He*qae At table and before the wine had begun to circolslc 
a dispute upon some bt^toncal point arose between Iiixn and M 
le Due. Tlie Comte dc h*iertqoe who bad some intellect and 
learning strongly sustained his opmiom If le Due suiUlned 
his and frr wsntoflirtterreasons,throfr a pUteat the head of 
Mevjae drove him from the table and out of the hou«e So 
•u«ld*n and strange a scene frightened the guerta. The Corote 
de Jiesqus who liad gone to H 1« Docs house with the inUn 
iion of pss ing Uie night their had not retained a ramagr went 
to ask shelter of the caru. an 1 got lack to Paris the next dsy 
as early in Uie morning aa he eould It may be imagined tl it 
tlw ftyti of the supper and of the evening were terriMy doIL 
M le Due rrmaine*! fuming (jrrhapn agsio^t liimwlf but with 
ml saying ao) and could not be inducrMl to apologise for the 
aiTront ft made a great stir in aooety am) things rrmstn^i 
thus w serai tnonlhs. After a whtl<s fn^nds mixed themwlres 
in the iruttef II le Doe rrirapl^tcl^ hlmwlf sgsio made all 
the advseor* to»anli a nnlutlon. The Cbmti’ de Fi<s«jae 
ircrivnl llcm. and the ircowIuUnn U»ik pUce The rrvwi 
•urpritlrg thing Is tlist afl<r Ihi* th'-y cs-mliDB”) on as 
terrnfc as though c«Uung had pa***^! Ih^m 

The ^rar I“"3 cne fr-rfw>*I with laJU at Vresailli^ many of 
whwh aere ma-pervlea. Hslaev*da Msin® gave sevral in 
tet rhaititrf always ire|*trg her 1-^1 Iroiose $t* »*s ia fl»s 
fated) way* which m*'le ?»tl ra siti^*uUr sjrtWle Th e* 

wvtr s^sctal Iwl % at I it U e maj Tit) wrre t rt tna^ 

Tl • Lot n alrW ( ri««fT a&l 

^•ays Is ll^e sjttrtrieets cf Ha-Ute« de T /O w it'l 

•raft as s*a'ij a* Al* **Alh* J. >“ if* It Ihs- f 
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<lc M. Jo J)iio (rOrl^-aiiH, fJio (Joifil/wuifl <JoinU)HMo 

<J';\rijou/<-lio yoinif^ CVtrnl-o <h Noftilloo, M»flo>noiHolIo do Moliin, 
urgcill by ilio Nn;n)loit, pJ/tyod Uio prinolpnl ohJimoU-ra in very 
Ttmgnineonf, jiUgo dratmoH, Jinron J,lie e)ceoll(<i)l, ol^l ncler, in- ^ 
fitrnctcfl iJioni anrl playorJ v/iib Jbein. M, flo Noaillofi nn<l Iiin 
clover 'wife woi'c ilto jnventera and ^noinof/cra of iliofie inbn'Iei 
plcfi'jiiron, for ilio iiurpouo of infnuling UnmiHolvofi nioro and 
tnoro inl/1 ibe iiooiof/y ofUio King, in iiuppert of flic /dlnmeo of 
JVlfvlfiirio do Mainfonon, 

Only forty ofioetatom wor'c adtfiil.bid j/> ibo lepicfiontaiiona 
Madame wmi nomotinioii invibtd by l.lio King, bocauoo nlio liked 
playo. '’J'Jiio favour v/im mneb aonght albjr, Mndfnno do Muin- 
1/onon wifiliod to obow iliat iilie liad forgoHon Uio pnat, 
XjOTigopioiro lunJ wiiM-en avoryaingnlnr piece called ‘'Klocfra," 
v/Jneb wim jdayed on a niagnificont nfage ereeb’d in Mailamo 
do OoTiti'fi boiiHO, and all Uio (Jourt flocked eevend iimoH to hoc 
it, Thh) piece v/aa v/itiiuut Jovo, but full of other paeaiona and 
of rnofii inierofiting aituationa, J think it bad been v/ritten in 
the bopoa that tlio King v/ould go and ace it lint bo iauif/<intod 
Idinaelf 'with liearing it bUkod about, and the ropreaentation 
v/aa confined f/O tbo J/dbd do Conti, bongcpiefre v/'oiild not 
allov/ it f-<; be given olaev/boro, Ho v/aa an intriguing follov/ 
of mueli -wit, gentle, inainuating, and v/lu;, under a tratifjuillity 
and indifferenee and a very deceitful ]jbiloa(;pby, tbriiat birtiaelf 
cverywliero, and rneddk-d with cvciytbing in order U) make 
Ida fortune. ]Je aiicceeded in intnniing birnaelf in<,o favour 
with the J)uc d'OrJdana, but bebaved ao biwlly that bo waa 
driven away. 

The death of the >\bbd de Vattovillo oecurred at the c/nri- 
rneneement of tlna year, and iriiwlo aome noiafj, on aeeount of 
the prodigiea of the Abb6'a life. ^J’bia Vattcville waa the 
younger aon of a Kranebe-Cond/i family ; early in life lie joined 
ibe Order of the Oiiartreux, monka, and waa ordained jirieat, 
lie bad mueb intclleet, Kut v/m of an impetuoua apirit, and 
Boon began to chafe under tbo yr)ke of a relig/oua life. Ho 
detorifuned, tboroforo, to mt Idmaelf free from it, and proeurcfl 
fiotno aceular babita, jdaUda, and a liorao. Juat aa be w»m about 
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to escape over the irmlla of the monastery by in«m\ or a 
ladder the pnor entered hU ctlL Vatterille triade no to-do, 
bnt at once drew a puto] abot the pnor deed, and efTccte^I hts 
escape. 

Two or three dayi afterwards irareTlmg orcr the country 
and aroiding as mach as possible the fre<)t]entrd places he 
amved at a wretched road aide Inn, and asked what there wm 
in the hou«o. The landlord ropUed— A leg of rootton and a 
capon,” ** Good 1" replied our tinfrocked monk • pnt them 
down to roast" 

The landlord replied that they were too much for a ntnqle 
person and that he had nothing else for the whole house The 
monk npon this flew in a passion and declared that the l<wt 
the landlord could do was to gire him what be would pav for , 
and that he had suiUdent appetite to eat both leg of mutton 
and capon. They were accoitlingly put down to the firr the 
Undloi^ not danng to aay anotlier word. VNIdle they were 
cooking a trarellcr on horseback amved at the inn anti learn 
mg that they were for one perwm, ww morh aalonidieiL He 
oiTeretl to pa) hii share to to alluwei) to dine tdT them with tire 
stranger wIh 3 had ordered this dinner but the Undlwl i/Id 
him be was afraid the gentleman woohJ not c^nwnt U> the ar 
rangemenL Thereupon the trareUer wrnt upstairs an I nvnily 
asked VattOTlIla if he might dine with him on poyln^ half of 
the eipense \ atleviUo would not ron«tot and a dWj ute *><« 
arose between the two, to be l^neC the nook •errtd lhl« ira 
vrllrr as he had sirred the pnor killed him with a pLitit *h *1. 
After this he went ilown*lain tranquilly aivl in the mt I t 
of the fright of the Undlird ami of tbs whole bouw bwl llw 
|e-_ of mutton an^I eftj*on served op to him | i-ke-I l<,lh to 
lb* ver) Ume |«iJ bU »e»^ remoubled Lu Kr*e and went 
his way 

hoi knowing what courie to take he went lo Turkey I 

in order to suecw^l Here tarl Hmwlf nmtiwn'r*! { it oo (he 

(jjilan, and njlefe»l lolo il »■ militia. 1li» I la»j 

him I It at>*l Lv» f» «**ir dntlnguo^ «-*! 1 wn 

til ta, axwl lb* n-nf d tul u-an (t> the il T«a H ' Turk 
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were making war against tiie Venetians He determined to 
make use of this position in order to advance his own interests, 
and entering into communication with the generalissimo of the 
Kepubhe, promised to betray into his hands several secret places 
belonging to the Turks, but on certain conditions. These were, 
absolution from the Pope for all crimes of his life, his murders 
and his apostacy included ; security against the Cliartrcux and 
against being placed in any other Order ; full restitution of his 
civil rights, and liberty to exercise his profession of priest with 
the right of possessing all benefices of every kind. The Vene- 
tians thought the bargain too good to be refused, and the Pope, 
m the interest of the Chuich, accorded all the demands of the 
Bacha When Vatteville was quite assured that his conditions 
would be complied with, he took his measures so well that he 
executed perfectly all he had undertaken Immediately after 
he threw himself into the Venetian army, and passed into Italy. 
He was weh received at Home by the Pope, and returned to 
his family in Franche-Comt^, and amused himself by braving 
the Chartreux 

At the first conquest of the Franche-Comtd, he intrigued so 
well with the Queen-mother and the ministry, that he was 
promised the Archbishopric of Besan9on; but the Pope cried 
out agamst this on account of his murders, ciicumcision, and 
apostacy The King sided with the Pope, and Vatteville was 
obliged to be contented with the abbey of Baume, another good 
abbey in Picardy, and divers other advantagea 

Except when he came to the Court, where he was always 
received with great distinction, he remained at his abbey of 
Baume, hving there hke a grand seigneur, keeping a fine pack 
of hounds, a good table, entertaining jovial company, keeping 
mistresses very freely ; tyrannising over his tenants and his 
neighbours in the most absolute manner. The mtendants gave 
way to him, and by express orders of the Court allowed him to 
act much as he pleased, even with the taxes, which he regulated 

w ^ ^ ^ conduct was oftentimes very violent. 

With these manners and this bearing, which caused him to be 
both feared and respected, he would often amuse himself by 
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going to see tbe CbsTtreox, in order to plorae himself on haring 
quitted their frock. He played much at hombrt, and frequently 
guned codylU (a term of the game) so that the name ol the 
Abbd Coddle waa given to him He lived in this tnannet 
always with the same license and in the same ooiuideration, 
until nearly ninety years of aga 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 


Cbanges m the Amy- 1 leave the of King-The 

mwallic hiHtory of the reign — Loina XIIL D^th of W^am IJQ 
Accesaon of Queen Anne — The alliance continued — Anecdotes of Catmat 
— Madame de MAmtenon and the King. 


The chaiiges wliicli took place in the army after the peace of 
Eyswick, were very great and very strange. The excellence 
of the regiments, the merits of the officers, those who com- 
manded, all were forgotten by Barbezaeux, young and im- 
petuous, whom the King allowed to act as he liked. My 
regiment was disbanded, and my company was incorporated 
with that of Count dTJzes, brother-in-law of Duras, who looked 
well after the interests of his relative I was thus deprived of 
command, without regiment, without company, and the only 
opportunity offered me was to serve in a regiment commanded 
by St. Mons, where I should have been, as it were, at the 
lowest step of the ladder, with my whole military career to 
begin over again. 

I had served at the head of my regiment during four cam- 
paigns, with applause and leputation, 1 am bold enough to say 
it. I thought therefore I was entitled to better treatment than 
this Promotions were made , five officers, all my juniors, were 
placed over my head. I resolved then to leave the service, but 
not to take a rash step I consulted first with several fiiends 
before sending m my resignation. All whom I consulted ad- 
vised me to qmt the service, but for a long time I could not 
resolve to do so Nearly three months passed, during which I 
suffered cruel anguish of mind from my irresolution I knew 
that if I left the army I should be certain to incur the anger of 
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the King, and I do not heaiUto to ny that thl* waa not a 
matter of indifference to me. The King wu alwayt annoyed 
whan anybody oeaaed to eoira , he oallod rt"qxutting him," 
and made hia anger felt for a long ttme. At last, however I 
determined on my comae of aotaon. 

I wrote a abort letter to the King, in which withont making 
any oomplainte, I aald that as my health was not good (it had 
given me some troable on different occasions) I b^ged to be 
allowed to qmt his semoe and aaid that I hoped I should bo 
permitted to console myaelf for leaving the anny by asndnoosly 
attending open him at the Court After despatching thi 
letter I went away immedi&tely to Fans. 

I learnt afterwards ftonr my fiienda, that upon receiving my 
letter the King cafled Oharnffiart to him, and said with emo- 
tion * Well ! hlonsiear, bare is another mj<n who quits os f 
and be read my letter word for word. I did not learn that 
anything else eacaped him. 

As for me I did not return to Tenuiillee for a whole week 
or see the King again until Easter Monday After his supper 
that evemng, and when about to undresa himself, be paid me 
a dtstinotion, — a mere tode I admit, and which I should be 
ashamed to mention if it did not under the arcumstances serve 
as a oharaotenstio of him. 

Although the place he undressed m wasrery woU iHamlnated, 
the ohaptain at the ev ening prayers there held id his band a 
lighted candle, which he gave afterwards to the chief valet-de- 
ch^bre, who corned it before the King until be reached bis 
arm-chair and then handed it to whoever the King ordered 
him to give it to. On this evening the King glancing all 
around inm, cast his eye upon mo, and told the valet to give 
the candle to mo. It was an honour which ho bestowed some- 
times upon one someUmes upon another according to bla 
wlum, but which, by his manner of bestowing it, was always 
coveted, as a great distinction. My surprise may be imagined 
when I heard mytelf named aloud for this ofHce, not only on 
this but on many other occasions. It was not that there was 
anj lack of people of consideration to hold the candle , but the 
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King was sufficiently piqued by my retirement not to wish 

everybody to see that he was so 

For three years he failed not to make me feel to what extent 
he was angry with me. He spoke to me no longer ; be scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon me, and never once alluded to my 
letter. To show that his annoyance did not extend to ray 
wife, but that it was solely and wholly directed against me, he 
bestowed, about eight months after, several maiks of favour 
upon Madame de Saint-Simon. She was continually invited 
to the suppers at Trianon — an honour which had never before 
been granted her. I only laughed at this Madame de Saint- 
Simon was not invited to Marly, because the husbands always, 
by right, accompamed their wives there, apartments being 
^ven for both. At Trianon it was different Nobody was 
aEowed to sleep there except those absolutely in attendance. 
The King wished, therefore, the better to mark by this dis- 
tinction that the exclusion was intended for me alone, and that 
my wife had no part m it 

Notwithstanding this, I persevered in my ordinary assiduity, 
without ever asking to be invited to Marly, and lived agree- 
ably with my wife and my friends I have thought it best to 
finish with this subject at once — ^now I must go back to my 
starting pomt. 

At the commencement of this year (1702) it seemed as 
though the flatterers of the King foresaw that the prosperity 
of his reign was at an end, and that henceforth they would 
only have to praise him for his constancy. The great number 
of medals that had been struck on all occasions — the most 
ordinary not having been forgotten — were collected, engraved, 
and destined for a medallic history. The Abbes Tallemant, 
Toured, and Dacier, three learned members of the Academy, 
were charged with the explanation to be placed opposite each 
of these medals, in a large volume of the most magnificent im- 
pression of the Louvre As the history commenced at the 
death of Louis XIII , his medal was placed at the head of the 
book, and thus it became necessary to say something of him in 
the preface 
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it VTM known that I Ziadl x oorreot kttowJe<iga of Lotiia 
Xm^ I WM asked to write that poriioii of the preface which 
reUied to Mm. I consented to thia, bnt on oocditioa that Z 
flhoold be spared the ridtcole of it m society and that tha 
matter should be fiuthfolly kept secret I wrote my theme 
then, which cost me little more than a monung, being of etoall 
extent I had the fate of antiion my writing was praued, 
and appeared to answer all oxpectationi. I congretolatod my- 
self delighted at having devoted two or three bonn to a grate- 
fol duty — for so I oonsiderod it 

Bat when my essay was examined, the three gentlemen 
above-DAOxed wnre affiighfed. ITiere are truths, the nnstadied 
nmpbcity of which emits a ItuUe which obeoares all the re- 
solts of an eloqoe 0 e 0 which exaggerates or extennates , Loots 
XHL furnished snoh proois m abundance. I had eontentM 
mv&elf showing them forth bat picture tarnished 
thoee which followed — so at least it appear^ to those who 
had glided the latter They applied themselves, therefore, to 
cut out, or weaken, everything that might, by oompanson 
obscure their hern. Bat as they found at last that it was not 
me they had to correct, but the thing itself they gave op the 
task altogether threw arid© ray writing, and printed the hls- 
tciy withoat any notice whatever of Louis XllL under his 
portrait — except to note that bis death caused his son to ascend 
the throne. Beflectious upon this kind of imqmty would 
carry me too fax 

In the early part of this year (170!) King \VDUam (of Kng 
land) worn out before bis time with labours and tmslnees, In 
•which he had been engaged all ha hfe, end whhdi he bad 
turned on with a oapocity an address a supenonty of gemoa 
that acquired for Wm supreme authority m Hollandtlhe crown 
of England the confidence and to apeak the truth the com 
plete dictatorabip of ail Europe — except Franco — king 
VnUinm, I «ay bad fidlen into a wasting of strength and of 
health which, without attacking or diminishing his intellect, 
or causing him to relax the infinite labours of hw cabinet, wa» 
accompanied by a deficiency of breath which apgrmvaicd the 
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asthma he had had for eeveral years He felt his condition, 
and hiB powerful genius did not disavow it Under forged 
names he consulted the most eminent physicians of Europe, 
among others, Eagon , who, havmg to do, as he thought, with a 
cur^, replied in aU sincerity, and without dissimulation, that 
he must prepare for a speedy death ^ illness increasing, 
William consulted Fagon anew, but this time openly The 
physician recognised the malady of the cfu/fe — he did not 
change his opimon, but expressed it in a less decided manner, 
and prescribed with much feehng the remedies most bkely if 
not to cure, at least to prolong These remedies were followed 
and gave Tehef , but at last the time had arrived when William 
was to feel that the greatest men finish hke the humblest — and 
to see the nothingness of what the world calls great destinies. 
He rode out as often as he could , but no longer having the 
strength to hold himself on horseback, received a fall, which 
hastened his end by the shock it gave him He occupied him- 
self with religion as little as he had all his life He ordered 
everything, and spoke to his mmistei's and his familiars with a 
surpiising tranquillity, which did not abandon him until the 
last moment Although crushed with pam, he had the satis- 
faction of thinking that he had consummated a great alliance, 
which would last after his death, and that it would strike 
the great blow agamst France, which he had projected. This 
thought, which flattered him even in the hour of death, stood 
m place of all other consolation, — a consolation frivolous and 
cruelly deceitful, which left him soon the prey to eternal truths 1 
For two days he was sustained by strong waters and spirituous 
liquors His last nourishment was a cup of chocolate He died 
the 19th March, 1702, at ten o’clock m the morning 

The Princess Anne, his sister-in-law, wife of Pnnce George 
of Denmark, was at the same time proclaimed queen A few 
days after, she declared her husband Grand Admiral and Com- 
mander-in-chief igemrahsmno), recalled the Earl of Kochester, 
hei maternal nncle, and the Earl of Sunderland, and sent the 
Count of Marlborough, afterwards so well known, to Holland 
to follow out there all the plans of his predecessor 
VOL : 
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Th« Kin g did not Ie*m this deftth ontil th« SAtnrdfly mom 
ing following, by a Conner from CUaia. A boot bad eacaped, 
in aprte of tho vigilance which had cloaod the porta. The 
Kmg waa silent upon the nows except to Monaeignenr unj to 
ihidame de Maintenon. On the next day oondrmation of the 
intelligence amved from all parta. The King no longer made 
a aeoret of it, bnt spokro little on the snbject, and affected much 
indifference respecting it With the recollection of all the in 
decent foUiee committed in Pana dnnng the last war when it 
was believed that William bad been IdSed at the battle of the 
Boyne m Ireland, the neceeeaiy precautions against falling into 
the same error were taken by the King’s orden. 

The Km g simply declared that he would not wear mourning, 
and prohibited thelhio deBooUlon, the Mar^al de Buraa and 
the klardchal de Lorgea, who were all related to WQham, from 
domg so — an act probably withont example. Nearly all Eng 
Land and the United Provinces mourned the loss of WUliam. 
Some good repubUeans alone breathed again with joy m secret 
at having recovered their liberty The grand aPtance was very 
sensibly touched by this hna, but found itself so well cemented 
that the spirit of William conbnued to animate it, and Horn 
sius, bis confidant, perpetuated it, and inspired alt the chiofs of 
the repnbhc, their allies and their generals, with it, so that it 
Boarceiy appeared that William was no more. 

I have related, in its propcrplaea,all that happened to Catinat 
in Italy when the schemes ol Tessi5 and hL de Vaudemont 
caused him to be dismiseed from the command of tho army 
After the signing of the aUiance against France by the Emperor, 
Ef^Jgmd and HoUanib the war took a more extended field. It 
became necessary to send an army to the Uhina Tberu was 
nothing for It but to have reoo u rae to Catmat 

Since his return from lUiy be bad almuat always lived at 
his UtUe house of 8L Oration beyond BL Denii, where he 
bore with wisdom the injury that had beeu done him ami the 
neglect bo had expenencod upon hia rotnm, aurroundod by his 
family and a small number of fnenda. Chamillart one day #»-nl 
for him, •a>ing that he bad the Kinga order to talk with him 
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Catinal W acoordiBgly to Chanultort, from whom he learned 
that he waa deetined tor the Khme; he refused the command 
and only accepted it after a long dispute, by the necessity of 

obedience „ , . 

On tbe morrow, the 11th of March, the King caUed Catinat 

into his cabmet. The conversation was amiable on the part of 
the King, serious and respectful on the part of Catinat The 
King, who perceived this, wished to make him speak about 
Italy, and pressed him to explain what had really passed there. 
Catinat excused himself, saying that everything belonged to 
the past, and that it was useless now to rake up matters which 
would give him a had opinion of the people who served him, 
and nourish eternal enmity. The King admired the sagacity and 
virtue of Catinat, hut, wishing to sound the depths of certain 
things, and discover who was really to blame, pressed him more 
and more to speak out , mentioning certain things which Cati- 
nat had not rendered an account of, and others he had been 
silent upon, all of which had come to him from other sources 
Catinat, who, by his conversation of the previous evening 
with Chamillart, suspected that the King would say something 
to him, had brought his papers to Versailles Sure of his 
position, he declared that he had not in any way failed to render 
account to Chamillart or to the King, and detailed the very 
thmgs that had just been mentioned to him He begged that 
a messenger might he despatched in order to search his cas- 
settCf m which the proofs of what he had advanced could he 
seen, ^truths that Chamillart, if present, he said, would not 
dare to disavow. The King took him lat his word, and sent in 
search of ChamiUait. 

When he arrived, the King related ito him the conversation 
that had just taken place. Chamillart replied with an embar- 
rassed voice, that there was no necessity to wait for the cassette 
of Catinat, for he admitted that the accusation against him was 
true in eveiy respect The King, much astonished, reproved 
im or his infidelity in keeping silence upon these comments, 
whereby Catinat had lost his favour Chamillart, his eyes 
lowered, allowed the King to say on ; but as he felt that hia 
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anger wa» ruing, said, " Sne, yon are right , but it i« not mT 
ianit’ 

“ And uhoee u it, then f* replied the King irmnnljr ■ Ib it 
mine f 

"Oertninly not. Sire,” nid OhamiHart, trembling “but I 
am bold enongh to tell yon, with the moot exact truth, that it 
ifl not mine,” 

The King uuisting OhamiQArt wm obliged to explain, that 
having ihown the letters of Oatmat to Madame do Mainteaon, 
she had oomntanded turn to keep them from hu Majes^ and 
to say not a lyllable about them OhamiQari added, that 
Madame de Mauitenon was not far off and supplicated the King 
to aak her the truth of this matter 

In his tom, the King was now more embarraased than Oha 
ffiOIart , lowering his voice, be said that it was inconceivable 
bow Madame de Maintenon felt interested m his comfort, and 
endeavoored to keep from him everything that might vex him, 
and without showing any more displeasure, tamed to Marshal 
Gatin at, said he was delighted with an explanation which 
showed that nobody was wrongs addressed several gradeos 
remarks to the Marshal , b^ged him to remain on good terms 
with Ohamillart, anfi to ijait them and enter into his 

pnvato cabinet. 

Oatinat, more ashamed of what he had jnst beard and seen 
than pleased with a jnetification so eomplfite, paid some complt 
ments to ChamiUart, who, oat of his wits at the penloua ex 
planation he had given reedved them and returned them as 
weB as he coold. They left the cabinet soon after and the 
selection of Cktinat by the King for the command of the army 
of the Rhine was dedored. 

Reflections upon this aflair present tbemselm of their owa 
accord. The King verified what bad been said that very 
evening with Madame de Mamtenoa. They were only on 
better terms than ever in consequeoee. She approved of 
ChamOlart lor avowing all and this minbter was only the 
better treated afterwards by the King and by Madame de 
ilaintenoo. 
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Ab for Catinat, he took the command he had been called to, 
but did not remain long in it The explanations that had passed, 
all the more dangerous because in his favour, were not of a 
kmd to prove otherwise than hurtful to him. He soon resigned 
his command, finding himself too much obstructed to do any- 
thing, and retired to his house of St. Gratien, near St Denis, 
which he scarcely ever left, and where he saw only a few private 
friends, sorry that he had ever left it, and that he had listened 
to the cajoleries of the King. 
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■Anaedoto of (Vi i r i n Patth of the Due do CUalin— AseoiotM ef fail mx 
bcAxable P ottten ew Eoeentne Ounoter— Fr^ideot de Norlim— D«ih 
of If de Lorget — De^th of the DncheeM de Qteme. 

Gahimkb, brother of the Har^che] do Greqol wiihod lo 
marry MademoiMlle de Vivonne, who was do Inng^ young, but 
was diatjngmshod by talent, virtue, and higb birth she had 
not a penny The Oardioal de OoiaHn, thiDldng Canaples too 
old to many told him to. Oanaplee said be wanted to bare 
ebndnuL GiOdrenT exclaimed the Cbrdiaal "fiat she is 
BO nriuons r Everybody boni out laughing, and the more 
wiUin^y as the Caniinal, very pore Id his manuera, was stiD 
more ao in his language. His sayiog waa verified by the 
event the maniage proved stenla 

The Due de Co klin died about tfak time I have related in 
ita proper place an adventure that happened to him and hts 
brother the Ohevaber de Oblslin now I will say something 
more of the Duo. He waa a very little man of much humour 
and virtue, but of a politeness that was unendurable aud that 
jmsaed all bounds, though not ineompatihle with dignity Be 
had been lieutenant-general io the army tTpoo one occasion, 
after a battle, in which he had taken part, one of the llhin- 
gnivea wbo had been made prisoner fell to bis lot. The Duo 
de Colfljn wished to give up to the other his bed, which con 
listed indeed of buta roatUrsa. They eompljraented each other 
so much the one pressing, the other refusing, that in the end 
they both slept upon the gronud leaving tlie mattresi between 
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them. The Rhingrave in due time came to Pans and called 
on the Due de Coisbn. When he was gomg, there was such a 
profusion of compliments, and the Due insisted so much on 
seeing him out, that the Rhingrave, as a last resource, r^ out 
of the room, and double locked the door outside. M. de Coislin 
was not thus to he outdone. His apartmente were only a few 
feet above the ground. He opened the window accordingly, 
leaped out into the court, and arrived thus at the entrance-door 
before the Rhingrave, who thought the devil must have earned 
him there. The Duo de CJoishn, however, had managed to put 
his thumb out of joint by this leap. He called in Relix, chief 
surgeon of the King, who soon put the thumb to rights Soon 
afterwards Relix made a call upon M. de Coislin to see how he 
was, and found that the cure was perfect. As he was about to 
leave, M. de Coishn must needs open the door for him. Relix, 
with a shower of bows, tried hard to prevent this, and while 
they were thus vying m politeness, each with a hand upon 
the door, the Due suddenly drew back , he had put his thumb 
out of joint again, and Relix was obliged to attend to it on the 
spot ! It may be imagined what laughter this stoiy caused the 
King, and everybody else, when it became known. 

There was no end to the outrageous civilities of M. de Coislin. 
On retummg from Rontamebleau one day, we, that is Madame 
de Saint-Simon and myself, encountered M de Coislin and his 
son, M de Metz, on foot upon the pavement of Ponthierry, 
where their coach had broken down We sent word, ac- 
cordingly, that we should be glad to accommodate them in 
ours But message followed message on both sides, and at 
last I was compelled to alight and to walk through the mud, 
begging them to mount into my coach M. de Coishn, yielding 
to my prayers, consented to this M de Metz was furious with 
him for his compliments, and at last prevailed on him. When 
M de Coishn had accepted my offer and we had nothmg more 
to do than to gam the coach, he began to capitulate, and to 
protest that he would not displace the two young ladies he 
saw seated m the vehicle I told him that the two young 
ladies weie chamhei maids, who could well afford to wait until 
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the other cunage waa loended, and then contmoe theh* 
journey in that But he would not hear of this, and at last all 
that M. de Metx and I oould do was to oompromuo the matter 
by agreeing to take one of the chamber maids with ua. When 
we amred at the coach they both daeoended, lo order to show 
na to moant Ihmng the oompboienta that passed — and they 
were not short — I to2d the servant who held the coach-door 
open to doee it as eoon as 1 was inside, and to order the coach 
man to dnve on at once. This wm done, hot hL dc Cowlin 
i m medi ately began to cry alond that be would jump out if we 
did not stop for the young ladies , and be set birnscir to do so 
in snoh an odd roatmor that I had only time to catch bold of 
the belt of his breeches and hold him back , hut he stDl, with 
his head hanging out of the window exclaimed that he wuld 
leap ont, and palled against me. At this abeurdit) 1 called to 
the coaobman to stop the Duo with difficnl^ recovered him 
self aikd pemsted that he would have thrown buoself out. 
The chamber maid was ordered to mount, and mount the 
did, all covered with mnd, whioh daubed us and she nearly 
uruahed UL de Meta and me in thn carriage tit onl; for four 
H de Coialm oould not bear that at parting anybody should 
give him the • last touch , a piece of sport, rarely eared for 
except in early youth, and ont of which anaes a chase by the 
person touched in order to catch him by whom he baa been 
touched. One evening, when tJie Court was at Nanty and 
just as everybody was going to bod, M- de IxingueviUo spoke a 
few words in private to two of bis torch becrwa, and then 
toBching the Due de CoUUn. said he badgi\en him the last 
touch and ecampered away, the Due hotly pursuing him. 
Once a htUe In advance, IL de I^guevulle hid himself in a 
doorwaj, allowed AL de CbWio to pass oa, and then went 
quietly homo to bed. Meanwhile the Due, lighted by the 
torch bearers, eearched for IL de Longueville all over the town 
but meeting with no snceeas. was obliged to give up the cha» 
and went borne allin a sweat He wm oWiged of course to 
laugh a good deal at this joke but lie eridenil} did not like it 
over much. 
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With all his politeness, which was in no way put on, M. 
do CoisHn could, when he pleased, show a great deal of linnness, 
and a resolution to maintain his proper dignity worthy of much 
praise At Nancy, on this same occasion, the Due de Crequi, 
not finding apartments provided for him to his taste on arriving 
in town, went, in his brutal manner, and seized upon those al- 
lotted to the Due de Coislin. The Due, arriving a moment after, 
found his servants turned into the street, and soon learned who 
had sent them there M de Crequi had precedence of him in 
rank, he said not a word, therefore, but went to the nparlmonla 
provided for the Maidchal de Crequi (brother of the other), 
served him exactly as he himself had just been served, and took 
up his quarters there The Mardchal de Crequi arrived in hia 
turn, learned what had occuned, and immediately seized upon 
the apartments of Cavoye,in order to teach him how to provide 
quarters in future so as to avoid all disputes 

On anothei occasion, M de Coislin went to the Sorbonne to 
' bsten to a thesis sustamed by the second son of M dc Bouillon 
When persons of distinction gave these discourses, it was 
customary for the Princes of the Blood, and for many of the 
Court, to go and hear them M de Coislin was at that time 
almost last in order of precedence among the Dukes When he 
took his seat, therefore, knowing that a number of them would 
probably amve, he left several rows of vacant places in front 
of him, and sat himself down. Immediately atterwards, Novion, 
Chief-President of the Parliament arrived, and seated himself in 
front of M de Coishn. Astonished at this act of madness, M 
de Coishn said not a word, but took an arm-chair, and, while 
Novion turned his head to speak to Cardinal de Bouillon, placed 
that arm-chair right m front of the chief president, in such a 
manner, that he was as it were imprisoned, and unable to stir 
M de Coislin then sat down This was done so rapidly, that 
nobody saw it until it was finished When once it was observed, 
a great stir arose. Cardinal de Bouillon tned to intervene M. 
de C-oislm replied, that since the chief-president had foi gotten 
his position he must be taught it, and would not budge The 
other presidents were in a fright, and Novion, enr- 
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offoooft put on him, tcnftw not what to do. It wm in v»ni th*t 
Cardinal do BoniEon on ono odoy and Ms brothea- on the other 
tried to penniade M. do Coulin to give way He would not 
haten to them. They sent a rooasage to him to oay that aome- 
body wanted to see him at the door on most important buaiaeaa 
Bat this had no effect. ** There a no bnuDeea ao important," 
rephed K. de Ooalin, -aa that of teaching M. le Premier 
PrWdttnt what he owes me, ai^ nothing will make roe go from 
this place nnleee IL le President, whom yoa aee behind me, goes 
away firat." 

At last iL le Prmoe was sent for, and be with much perena- 
sioei endeavoured to induce M de Colabn to release the chief 
premdent from his pnsoa Bat for some time M. de Cbitim 
would listen aa little to M. le Pnnoe as be had listened to the 
others, and threatened to keep Novion thus abut np dunng all 
the thesis. At length, he consented to set the C%ief Preodeot 
free but only cm oondition that be left the tmUdiDg Imme* 
diately, that K. le Prince should guarantee this and that do 
cnoka’* (that was the term be made ose of) shoold 
be played off to defeat the agreement M. le Pnnoe at once 
gave his word that everything should be as lie required and 
H . de CoimUd then rooe, moved away his arm-chair and said to 
tlie Chief President, “Go away, slrl go away sirP Norlon 
did on the instant go away hi the utmost confoilon, and jumped 
into his ooach. M. do CoisUn thereopon look beck hU chair 
to ita former position and oompoeed himself to listen again. 

On every side M. de Colalm was praised for the firmnew be 
bad shown. The Pnncee of the Blood called upon him the 
same evening, and compdiroented him for the eoume he bad 
adopted, and so many other viiiloTs came dunng the evening 
that his house was quite full until a late hour On the morrow 
the King also praised blm for his conduct, and severely bUtneU 
the Chief president Nay more lie commanded the latter u> 
go to M. de Ooiahn at bis house, and beg pardon of him. It U 
easy to comprehend the abwne and despair of Norion at bring 
ordered to take so homillatlnga step «|)eclaj)> after what Imd 
already happened to him. flo pruxalM upon M dr CJuWm 
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tlirougli the mediation of friends, to spare him this pain, and 
M. de Coislin had the generosity to do so He agreed therefore 
that when Novion called upon him he would pretend to he out, 
and this was done The King, when he heard of it, praised 
very highly the forbearance of the Due 
He was not an old man when he died, but was eaten up 
with the gout, which he sometimes had in his eyes, in his nose, 
and m his tongue. When in this state, his room was filled 
with the best company He was very generally liked, was 
truth itself in his dealings and his words, and was one of my 
friends, as he had been the friend of my father before me. 

The President de Novion, above alluded to, was a man given 
up to iniquity, whom money and obscure mistresses alone m- 
fiuenced Lawyers complamed of his caprices, and pleaders of 
his injustice At last, he went so far as to change decisions of 
the court when they were given him to sign, which was not 
found out for some time, but which led to his disgrace He 
was replaced by Hai'lay m 1689 , and hved in ignominy for 
four years more 

About this time died Petit, a great physician, who had wit, 
knowledge, experience, and probity , and yet lived to the last 
without being ever brought to admit the circulation of the 
blood 

A rather strange novelty was observed at Fontainebleau: 
Madame pubhely at the play, in the second year of her mourn- 
ing for Monsieur ! She made some objections at first, but the 
King persuaded her, saying that what took place in his palace 
ought not to be consideied as public. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of October of this year (1702), at 
about ten in tbe morning, I had the misfortune to lose my 
tather-in-law, the Mardchal de Lorges, who died from the effects 
of an unskilful operation performed upon him for the stone 
He had been brought up as a Protestant, and bad practised that 
religion. But he had consulted on the one hand with Bossuet, 
and on the other hand with M Claude, (Protestant) minister of 
Chaienton, without acquainting them that he was thus in com- 
munication with both In the end the arguments of Bossuet 
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80 oonvuiced him that he lost from tbmt thne tU ha doobU 
became etedfasUy attached to the Catholio religion, and atrove 
hard to convert to it all the Proteetants with whom he apoke, 
if de Tnrenne with whom ho waa intimately alhed, mu in a 
similar state of mind, and, atngalarly enough, his doubts were 
resolved at the eame time and in exactly the same manner as 
those of M de Lorgee. The joy of the two fncndi, who had 
both feared they should be eetranged from each other when 
tho^ announced their oonvemon, mu rerygwt The Cbm- 
tense de Roye, sister to M. de Ijorgea, was sorely affected at this 
change, and abe would not conaent to see him except on oondl 
tion that he never spoke of it. 

M. de iMrgee commanded with great dutmotion in Holland 
and elsewhere and at tlie death of M. de TuTenne toolc for the 
time, and with great honour his place. He was made Mar5cbal 
of Frmnceon theSlstof Pobioaiy 1676 not before he had fairly 
won that distauctlom The remainder of bis carter showed hu 
capacity in many ways, and acquired for him the esteem of all 
His family were affected beyond measure at bU loeo. That 
house was in truth terrible to see. Never was man so tenderly 
or 80 univenally regretted, or so worthy of being sa Besides 
my own grief^ 1 had to sustain that of Maxiame de Ssmt-Simon 
whom many times I thought I should lose. Nothing was com 
parable to the attachment she had for her father or the tender 
ness he had for her, nothing more perfedlj alike than their 
hearts and their dispositions. As for me 1 loved him as a 
father and lie loved mo as a son, with the most entire and 
sweetest ccoSdfince. 

About the eame time died the DocheMo de OesTres separated 
from a husband who had been tbs scourge of his Ismlly and 
had disalpated millions of her fortune. She was a sort of 
witch, tali and lean who walked hke an ostrich. She some- 
Uroea came to Court, with the odd look and famished cipnrt- 
non to which her husband bad brought her Virtoe ml and 
dignity dlstioguishod her I remember that one summer the 
King took to going very often m t!io evening to Trianon, and 
that once for all he gave permi'toltiu to all iImj Court, men and 
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women, to follow bim. There was a grand collation for the 
Princesses, tiis danghters, who took their friends there, and in- 
deed all the women went to it if they pleased. One day the 
Duchesse de Gesvres took it into her head to go to Trianon 
and partake of this meal , her age, her rarity at Court, her 
accoutrements, and her face, provoked the Princesses to make 
fun of her m whispers with their fair visitors She perceived 
this, and without being embarrassed, took them up so sharply, 
that they were silenced, and looked down. But this was not 
all : after the collation she began to talk so freely and yet so 
humorously about them that they were frightened, and went 
and made their excuses, and very frankly asked for quarter. 
Madame de Gesvres was good enough to grant them this, but 
said it was only on condition that they learned how to behave. 
Never afterwards did they venture to look at her impertmently. 
Nothmg was ever so magnificent as these soi/rSes of Trianon. 
AU the flowers of the parterres were renewed every day ; and 
I have seen the King and all the Court obliged to go away 
because of the tuberoses, the odour of which perfumed the air, 
but so powerfully, on account of their quantify, that nobody 
could remain m the garden, although very vast, and stretching 
like a terrace all along the canah 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

dEtraort— HD <ilui»rt«r .i,! Ui»t o( W. wlr«-0<H Cdort 
** U FctiU1mMi. 11— Cmto™ >1 JIbIt 

-^cMlniniiig . PniiM«-et™ig<, nuimm of iUdwni dmromrt- 
among tar •errmU— A Tigorow diambannaVl 

The Pnnce d'Hftreotnt at lairt obtained permission to mUt on 
the Kin^ after having norer appeared at Conrt for serenteen 
yeant He had fcdlowod the KJn^ in all hii eooqncats in the 
Low Oonntriei and Fmoehe<CocnU, bnt be bad remained little 
at the OoTui sinee hta roy%ge to Spain, wbilhcr be had accom 
pamed the danghtar of MonsieTir to the King Chariee It, her 
husband. The Prince dTlarcoart took eerrice with Venice, 
and fought in the blorea until the Repnhlie made peace with 
the Torka. He was tall, well made and, allboogb be looked 
like a nobleman and had wit, reminded one at the same lime 
of a country actor He was a great bar and a libertine in 
body and mind , a great spendtbnft, a great and impudent 
swindler with a tendency to low debauchery, that curwd him 
all hU life. Having flattered about a long time after liw re- 
turn, and found it impomible either to hre with his wife — 
which la not turpnslng— or accommodate himself to the Court 
or to Pani, he act up hia rest at Lyons with wine street 
walkers, a society to match a pack of hounds, and a gaming 
table to support his cxtrmTagance and enable him to Uro at 
the expense of the dupes, the imheolea, and the sons of £lit 
tradesmen, whom he could lure into bis nets. Thus be sp^mt 
many yeaia, and seemed to forget that there existed in the 
world another country besides Lyons. At last be got tired. 
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and returned to Paris The King, despised him, let him 
alone, but would not see him ; and it was only after two 
months of begging for him by the Lorraines, that he received 
permission to present himself BLis wife, the Princesse d Har- 
court, was a favourite of Madame de Maintenon. The origin 
of their friendship is traced to the fact that Brancas, the father 
of the Princesse, had been one of the lovers of Madame de 
Maintenon No claim leas powerful could have induced the 
latter to take into her favour a person who was so little 
worthy Like aU women who know nothing but what chance 
has taught them, and who have long languished in obscurity 
before arriving at splendour, Madame de Maintenon was dazzled 
by the very name of Pnncess, even if assumed ' as to a real 
Princess, nothing equalled her in her opinion The Princesse 
then tried hard to get the Prmce invited to Marly, but with- 
out success Upon this she pretended to sulk, in hopes that 
Madame de Maintenon would exert all her influence , but in 
this she was mistaken The Prince accordingly by degrees got 
disgusted with the Court, and retired into the provmces for a 
time. 

The Princesse d’Harcourt was a sort of personage whom it is 
good to make known, in order better to lay bare a Court which 
did not scruple to receive such as she She had once been 
beautiful and gay , but though not old, all her grace and beauty 
had vanished. The rose had become an ugly thorn At the 
time I speak of she was a tall, fat creature, mightily brisk in 
her movements, with a complexion like milk-porridge ; great, 
^gly> thick bps, and hair like tow, always sticking out and 
bangmg down in disorder, like all the rest of her fittings out 
Dirty, slatternly, always intiigumg, pretending, enterprising, 
quanelhng always low as the grass or high as the rainbow, 
according to the person with whom she had to deal . she was a 
londe Fury, nay more, a harpy she had all the effrontery of 
one, and the deceit and violence , all the avarice and the au- 
acity , moreover, all the gluttony, and all the promptitude to 
re eve erself from the effects thereof, so that she drove 
ou 0 t eir wits those at whose house she dined , was often a 
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victim of ier con6denoe , And wm nuny & time sent to tb« 
devil by the aervante of M. da Mame and M. le Grand. She, 
however, was never in the least embarrasged, tacked np her 
pettwjoatB and went her way, then retamed, nying ebe had 
been nnwefl. People were accaatomed to it 

Whenever money waa to be made by aoheming and bribery 
ehe was there to make it At play she alwaya cheated, and if 
found out stormed and raged , bat pocketed what she had won. 
People looked upon her as they would have looked upon a fish 
fag, and did not like to commit themselves I7 gnarrelling with 
her. At the end of every game she need to say that she gave 
whatever might have bem unfairly gained to those who had 
gained It, and hoped that othera ironld do likewise. Por she 
was very devout by profession, and thought by so doing to put 
her oonsaence in safety , because, the used to add. Id pity there 
is always some mistake. She ^^nt to obnrch always, and con- 
stantly took the Sacrament, very oAsn after having played 
cmtil four 0 clock in the moralog. 

One day when there was a grsnd /(fie st Fontamebloao 
Hsdame la Mardchale de Villeroy persuaded her out of malice 
to sit down and play instead of going to eveniog prayers. She 
resisted some tune, saying that kladame de klalntenon was 
going , hot the Mar^chaJe laughed at her for believing that her 
patron could see who was and who was not at the chapol so 
down they sat to play When the prayers were over Msdame 
de Uamtanon, by the merest nccideDt— for the scarcely ever 
Ticted any one— ivent to the apartments of theliarifchalo de 
Vnieroy The door was flung back and she was announced 
This was a thunderbolt for the Pnneesee d’Harconrt “ I am 
rujusd “ med sb^ ntiable to restrain herself, “ she will see me 
playing, and I ought to hare been at chapel f Down fell the 
cards from her bands, and down fell she all abroad in her chair 
The Marfcbale laughed mostheartily also complete an sdrea 
turo. iladame de IfaJntcnon entered slowly and found the 
Pnncesrt in this state, with five or six persona. The Slar^hale 
de Villeroy who was full of wit, began to say thst, wbU-a 
doing her a great honour, Madame was the cause of great dLv 
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order , and showed her the Prmcesse d’Harconrt m her state of 
discomfiture Madame de Mamtenon smiled with majestic 
kmdness, and addressmg the Prmcesse d’Harcourt, “ Is this the 
way,” said she, “that you go to prayers?” Thereupon the 
Pnncesse fiew out of her half-faint into a sort of fury , said 
that this was the kind of trick that was played off upon her , 
that no doubt the Mardchale knew that Madame de Maintenon 
was coming, and for that reason had persecuted her to play 
“ Persecuted exclaimed the Marechale, “ I thouglit I could 
not receive you better than by proposing a game ; it is true 
you were for a moment troubled at missing the chapel, but your 
.tastes earned the day — ^This, Madame, is my whole crime,” 
continued she, addressing Madame de Maintenon. Upon this, 
everybody laughed louder than before Madame de Maintenon, 
in order to stop the quarrel, commanded them both to continue 
their game, and they continued accordingly, the Princesse 
d’Harcourt, stdl grumbling, quite beside herself, blinded with 
fury, so as to commit fresh mistakes every minute So ridicu- 
lous an adventure diverted the Court for several days, for 
this beautiful Pnncesse was equally feared, hated and des- 
pised. 

Monseigneur le Due and Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne 
continually played off pranks upon her They put, one day, 
crackers all along the avenue of the chl,teau at Marly, that led 
to the Perapective where she lodged. She was horribly afraid 
of every thing The Due and Duchesse bnbed two porters to 
be ready to take her into the mischief When she was right 
in the middle of the avenue the crackers began to go off, and 
she to cry aloud for mercy , the chairman set her down and ran 
for it There she was, then, struggling in her chair, furiously 
enough to upset it, and yelhng like a demon At this the 
company, which had gathered at the door of the chd-teau to see 
the fun, ran to her assistance, in order to have the pleasure of 
^^joying the scene more fully - Thereupon she set to abusing 
everybody right and left, commencing with Monseigneur and 
Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne At another time M. de 
Bourgogne put a cracker under her chair in the salon, where 
VOL I 


8 
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she w»s playing at Ab ii« waa about to lot Are to tiiia 
cradcBT Bome obaritahle aotil warned him that it would maun 
her and he deeutod. 

Sometunee they used to send about twenty Swiae guards, 
with drums, into her chamber, who rouaed her from her flrat 
ileep by their horrid dm. Another time— and these scene* 
were always at Maiiy — they waited nntfl very late for her to 
go to bed and sleep. She lodged not &r from the poet of the 
Oaptain of the Guards, who was at that time the Mortal de 
Lorges. It had snowed very hard, and had frozen. Madame 
la Dachesse de Bourgogne and her suite gathered enow from 
the terrace which Is on a level with their lodging* , and, in 
order to be better suppllec^ wahed up to assist them, the 
Mar^(dials people, who did not let them want for arnmnnitlon. 
Then with a false key, and Hghta, they gently slipped into the 
chamber of the Prinoease dHaroourt, and, suddenly drawing 
the eurtains of her bed, pelted her amain with snowballa, The 
filthy creature, waking up with a start, bruUed and stiBed in 
snow with which even her ears were filled, with diabereUed 
hair yelling at the top of her voice, and wnggling like an eoh 
without knowing where to hide, formed a spectacle that 
diverted people more than half an hour so that at la^t the 
nymph swam In her bed from which the water flowed overt 
where, slushing all the chamber It was enough to make onr 
die of laughter On the morrowabo snlkod, and was moro than 
ever laughed at for her paina. 

Her fits of soUdneas came over her either when the tncks 
played were too violent, or when iL le Grand abased her lie 
thought, very properly that a pereon who bore the nautc of 
Lorraine, should not put herself so much on tho looting of a 
buffoon, and as he was a rough speaker he sometimes said 
the most abominable things to her at table, upon which the 
Princease would burst oat crjung and then, being enraged, 
would sulk. The Duebesse de Bourgogne used then to |>rrteod 
to sulk, too, but the other did not hold out long, and came 
crawIlDg hack to her crying i-eggmg pardon lor having salkrd, 
and praying that she might not oeaae to be a aoureo of atuow- 
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ment > After some time the Duchesse would allow herself to 
be melted, and the Princesse was more villainously treated than 
ever, for the Duchesse de Bourgogne had her own way in 
everjdhing Neither the King nor Madame de Maintenon 
found fault with what she did, so that the Princesse d’Hai'court 
had no resource , she did not even dare to complain of those 
who aided m tormenting her; yet it would not have been pru- 
dent in any one to make her an enemy. 

The Princesse d^Harcourt paid her servants so badly, that 
they concocted a plan, and one fine day drew up on the Pont 
Neuf. The coachmen and footmen got down, and came and 
spoke to her at the door, in language she was not used to hear. 
Her ladies and chambermaid got down, and went away, leav- 
ing her to shift as she might Upon this she set herself to 
harangue the blackguards who collected, and was only too 
happy to find a man, who mounted upon the seat and drove 
her home Another time, Madame de Saint-Simon, returning 
from Versailles, overtook her, walking in full dress in the street, 
and with her tram under her arms Madame de Samt-Simon 
stopped, offered her assistance, and found that she had been 
left by her servants, as on the Pont Neuf. It was volume the 
second of that story , and even when she came back she found 
her house deserted, every one having gone away at once by 
agreement. She was very violent with her servants, beat 
them, and changed them every day. 

Dpon one occasion, she took into her service a strong and 
robust chambermaid, to whom, from the first day of her arrival, 
she gave many slaps and boxes on the ear The chambermaid 
said nothing, hut after submitting to this treatment for five or 
SIX days, conferred with the other servants ; and one morning, 
while m her mistress’s room, locked the door without being 
pcrceiv ed, said something to bring down punishment upon her, 
and at the first box on the ear she received, flew upon the 
Princesse d Harcourt, gave her no end of thumps and slaps, 
knocked her down, kicked her, mauled her from her head to 
her feet, and when she was tired of this exercise, left her on 
the ground, all torn and dishevelled, howlmg like a devil. The 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Madame des TTrains— Her Mamageand Character— The Queeu of Spam- 
Ambition of Madame de Mamtenon — Coronation of Philip V — A Car- 
dinal made Colonel- Favourites of Madame des Ursins- Her complete 
triumph— A mistake- A despatch violated— Madame des Ursins m dis- 
grace. 

In a previous page I haye alluded to the Princesse des TJrsins, 
when she was appointed Camerera Mayor to the Queen of 
Spain on her marriage As I have now to occupy myself more 
particularly with her, it may be as well to give a description 
of this extraordinary woman, which I omitted when I first 
spoke of her. 

Anne Mane de la Tr^moiile, was daughter of M. de Noir- 
moutiers, who figured sufficiently in the troubles of the 
minority to be made a Due d brevet She first married M 
Talleyrand, who called himself Pnnee de Chalais, and who was 
obhged to quit the kingdom for engagmg m the famous duel 
against Messieurs de la Frette. She followed her husband to 
Spain, where he died. Having gone to Rome, she got into 
favour with the Cardinals de BouiUon and d’Estr^es, first on 
account of her name and nation, and afterwards for more tender 
reasons In order to detain her at Rome, these dignitaries 
thought of obtaining her an establishment She had no chil- 
dren, and almost no fortune, they wrote to Court that so im- 
portant a man as the Due de Bracciano, Pnnee des TJrsins, was 
worth gainmg ; and that the way to arrive at this result was 
to have him mamed to Madame de Chalais The Due was per- 
suaded by the two Cardinals that he was in love with Madame 
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a most exquisite bosom , her face, without being beautiful, was 
charming; she was extremely noble in air, very majestic m 
demeanour, full of graces so natural and so continual in every- 
thing, that I have never seen any one approach her, either in 
form or mind Her wit was copious and of all kinds : she was 
flattering, caressmg, msmuatmg, moderate, wishing to please 
for pleasing’ sake, with charms irresistible when she strove to 
persuade and win over , accompanying all this, she had a 
grandeur that encouraged instead of frightening , a delicious 
conversation, inexhaustible and very amusing, for she had seen 
many countries and persons , a voice and way o^ speaking ex 
tremely agreeable, and full of sweetness She had read much, 
and reflected much She knew how to choose the best societ}’’, 
how to receive them, and could even have held a court , was 
pohte, distinguished , and above aU was careful never to take a 
step m advance without dignity and discretion. She was 
emmently fitted for mtngue, in which, from taste, she bad 
passed her time at Home, with much ambition, but of that vast 
kmd, far above her sex, and the common run of men — a desire 
to occupy a great position and to govern A love for gallantry 
and personal vamty were her foibles, and these clung to her 
until her latest day , consequently, she dressed in a way that 
no longer became her, and as she advanced in life, removed 
further from propriety in this particular. She was an ardent 
and excellent fnend — of a friendship that time and absence 
never enfeebled, and, consequently, an implacable enemy, 
puisumg her hatred to the infernal regions While caring little 
for the means by which she gained her ends, she tried as much 
as possible to reach them by honest means Secret, not only 
for herself, but for her fnends, she was yet of a decorous gaiety, 
and so governed her humours, that at all times and m every- 

t mg she was mistress of herself Such was the Pnneesse 
des Ursins 

Fmm the first moment on which she entered the service of 
Spam, it became her desire to govern not only 
t e Queen, but the King , and by this means the realm itself 
uc a grand project had need of support from our King, who, 
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at the oonnnencement, ralcd tha Cimrt of Spam as rooch as his 
own Ooart> with entire mflaeoca oral all mattere. 

Tlio yvang Qneen of Spam had been not lees carefiiUy 
edooatod than her sister, the Dpohesso de Boaipigne She 
had even when 00 yatmg mach mteUigence and iirtnne*i, 
without boin^ incapable of reatrajnt, and as tirpp went on, Im 
proved stall fttrther and displayed a oonstanoy and conrage 
which wore admirably art off by her meekawss and natand 
graces. According to everything I have heard said m France 
and in Spam, she posaoesed all qnalrtieA that were neceaaary to 
make her adored. Indeed abo became a drvinr^ amoo/. the 
Spaniards, and to therr affeotaon for her Philip V was more 
than oDoe mdebted for hla crown. Lords Jadiea, soldien, and 
the people stall remember her with teara In their eyes and 
even after the lapse of so many years, are not yet consoled for 
her losa 

Madame des TTrema soon managed to obtain the entire eotn 
ddance of this Qoeen and donog the aheence of Phihp V in 
Italy, areistad her in the adnumstraUon of ail public offeea 
She even aocompanled her to the Junta it not temg thooghl 
proper that the Qoeen abeold be aJcoie amid eoch an assem 
blage of men. In this way she became acquainted with 
everything that was passing and knew all the adafrs of the 
Government. 

This step gamed, it will be imaglDed that the Pnncwcso 
des ITrama did not forget to pay her «mrt moat asaldoocsly to 
onr King and to Madame de Maintenon She conUnually aenl 
them an exact account of ereiyibing relating to the Queen— 
makmg her ap\)ear in the raort favourable light lowlUe. 
little by little she introduced mto her letter" details respecting 
puWm eventa, without, however, convening a au«]>ieioo of her 
own ambition, or that she wished to meddle in these nulten* 
Anchored in this waj she next began to flatler Madame 
de Maintenon and by degreca to hint that she ought rule over 
Sfuun, oven more Bnnli than the ruled over France, if she 
would entrust her comroandA to Msdsroo de* Ursfn*. Madame 
de* TTnOns offered in fact, to be the Initniment ol MiuUm* 
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de Maintenon , repreaenUiig how much better it would be to 
rule affairs m this manner, than through the instrumentality of 
the ministers of either country 

Madame de Mamtenon, whose passion it was to know every- 
thing, to mix herself in everything, and to govern everything, 
was enchanted by the siren. This method of governing Spam 
without Ministers appeared to her an admirable idea She em- 
braced it ^vlth avidity, without reflecting that she would govern 
only in appearance, since she would know nothmg except 
through the Pnncease des TJrsins, see nothing except m the 
light in which she presented it From that time dates the in- 
timate umon which existed between these two important 
women, the unbounded authority ot Madame des Ursins, the 
fall of all those who had placed Philip V upon the throne, and 
of all our ministers m Spam who stood in the way of the new 
power 

Such an alliance being made between the two women, it was 
necessary to draw the King of Spain into the same net This 
was not a very arduous task Nature and art mdeed had com- 
bined to make it easy. Younger brother of an excitable, vio- 
lent, and robust Pnnce, Phihp Y. bad been bred up in a sub- 
mission and dependance that were necessary for the repose of 
the Royal family Until the testament ot Charles 11 , the l)uc 
d Anjou was necessarily regarded as destined to be a subject aU 
his life; and tlierefore could not be too much abased by educa- 
tion, and trained to patience and obedience That supreme law, 
the reason of state, demanded this preference, for the safety and 
happiness of the kingdom, of the elder over the younger brother. 
Hib mind for this reason was purposely narrowed and beaten 
down, and his natural docility and gentleness greatly assisted 
in the process He was quite formed to be led, although he 
had enough judgment left to choose the better of two courses 
projiosed to him, and even to express himself in good phrase, 
when the slowness, not to say the laziness of his mind did not 
pre\ ent him from speaking at all His great piety contributed 
to V, e.aken his imnd , and, being joined to very lively passions, 
made it diStV^reeable and even dangerous for him to be sepa* 
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i*t*d from hifl Qneen. It eaaDj bo conceivod, tierefom, 
how ho loved her and that he allowed hinwolf to be gmded by 
her m all thingi. Aa the Queen heroelfwBe guided mail things 
by Madame dea tliaina. the infloence of this latter srae all 
powerfoL 

Sooa, mdood, the Junta becntne a mem bHott Erwythmj 
irma brought before the Kmg in private, and he gave do ded 
ODD uDtd tbo Queen and Madame dee Uiaine had paaeed them. 
Thu oondact met with no oppoaition from our Courts but our 
muuetera at the Court of Spain and the Spanish mioisterB hem 
soon began to oomplam of iL The firat to do so were Cardinals 
d’Eetr^ea and Potiocarroro. Madame de Maintenon laughed at 
thein» and Madame dee TJraina, of whom they were old fnend% 
•oon ahowed them that ahe did not mean to abate one jot of her 
power She firat endeavoured to bnng about a coldne« be- 
tween the two and this succeeded so well, that in consequence 
of the quarrels that resulted the Spanub Cardinal Portocamro 
(who it will be remembered had played an importnut part in 
bringing Philip to the Spanish throne) wished to quit Uu Junta. 
But Madame des tJrama, who ihoogbt that the Ume Itad not 
yet arrived for this step, pemtaded Him to remain and endea 
voured to flatter his vanity by an expedient altogether ridicu 

lous. She gave him the oommand of a regiment of guards and 

he, prieet, aitdiblshop primate, aiod cardinal accepted it, and 
was, of oourae, well laughed at by everybody for his pains 
The two cardinals aoon after became mconoled to each other 
feeling, perhape, the necewrity of uniting against the common 
enemy But they could come to no belter understanding wlUi 
her Diaagrecmonta continuecl ao that at last, feeling her posi 
tion perfectly secure, tbo Pnneesse des 'Drsliw begged permiMlon 
to retire into Italy knowing full well that she would not Jy* 
token at her word and hoping by this means to deliver berrelf 
of these stumbling-Wocki in her path. 

Our ministeia, who felt they would lose all control over 
Spanish affairs if Madsme dm Uwins was allowed to rtnuio 
iBistresa, did all in their power to hupport the UT'trfe< But 
Madame do Mamtenon pleaded so well with the King repm- 
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senting the good poHcy of allowmg a woman so much atoched 
to him, and to the Spanish Queen, as was Madame des Ursins, 
to remain where she was, that he entirely swallowed the bait ; 
the D’Estiees were left without support, the French ambas- 
sador at Madrid was virtually deprived of all power, the 
Spanish ministers were fettered m their every movement, and 
the authonty of Madame des Ursins became stronger than ever 
All public affairs passed through her hands. The King decided 
nothing without conferring with the Queen and her 

While excluding almost all the ministers from public offices, 
Madame des Ursins admitted a few tavountes mto her confi- 
dence. Amongst them was D’Haxcourt, who stood well with 
Madame de Mamtenon, and who cared little for the means by 
which he obtained consideration , Orry, who had the manage- 
ment of the finances , and D’Aubigny, son of a Procureur in 
Pans The last was a tah, handsome fellow, web made, and 
active in mind and body , who for many years had been with 
the Pnncesse, as a sort of squire, and on very intimate terms 
with her. One day, when, fobowed by some of the ministers, 
she entered a room m which he was wnting, he burst out into 
exclamations against her, without being aware that she was not 
alone, swore at her, asked her why she could not leave him an 
hour in peace, called her by the strangest names, and ab this 
with BO much impetuosity that she bad no time to show him 
v?ho were behind her When he found it out, he ran from the 
room, leaving Madame des Ursins so confused that the tninisteis 
looked for two or three minutes upon the walls of the room in 
order to give her time to recover herself. Soon after this, 
D Auhignyhad a splendid suite of apartments, that had formerly 
been occupied by Maria Theresa (afterwards wife of Louis 
pi^iced at his disposal, with some rooms added, in despite 
of the murmurs that arose at a distinction so strange accorded 
to this favourite 

At length, Cardinal d’Estrees, continuaby in arms against 
Madame des Ursins, and contmuaby defeated, could not bear 
Ins position any longer, but asked to be immediately recaUed. 
All lliat the mimstry could do was to obtain permission for the 
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Abbrf dEstr&t (nephew of tb« Gtrdin»I) to remain as ambw 
s&dor of France at Madrid. Aa fijr Portocairero •eeiog the »tep 
his affloaatehad taken, ho resolved to qmt public bmnttssaiw 
and resigned hu place aooordmgly Several otheia who stood 
m the way of the Prmcesse dee ITrains were got nd of at the 
same time, so that she was now left mirtreas of the field. She 
governed absolutely m all things the ministers became instm 
menta m her hands the ^ng and Queen agents to work oat 
her will. She was at the highest pinnacle of powen Together 
with Ony she er^jfyed a power such as no one had ever at- 
tained since the time of the Duke of Lerma end of Olirarea. 

In the mean tuna the Archduke was dedsred King of Spam 
by the Emperor who made no mystery of his intention of 
attacking Spam by way of Porti^al The Archdoke soon 
afterwards was recognised by Holland, England, Portugal, Bran 
denborg, Savoy, and Hanover as King of Spain, underthe title 
of Charles DX, and soon after by the other powers of Europe 
The Duke <if Savoy had been treacherous to us, bad shown tW 
be was in league with the Emperor Tbe Kiajr accordingly 
had broken off all relations with him, and sent an army to 
invade his territory It need be no cause of sorprue, tberefore 
that tbe Archduke was recognised by Savoy ^Hule our anuiea 
were fighting with varied fortune those of the Eapwr and 
his in different parts of Europe, notably upon the Rhine* 
Madame dee Ursins was pressing autten to eztremiues in 
Spam. Dazzled by her success in expelling the two card in al s 
from public afiana, and ail the nuniitcrs who had awistol In 
placing Philip V upon the throne she committed a blander of 
which she soon had cause to repent 

I have said that when Cardinal ffEstr^ quitted Spam, tbe 
Abb6 d’Estr^ was left behind, eo that France should not be 
altogether unrepresented in an official m an n er at the court of 
Madrid. Madame des Drains did not like thu arrangement, 
but aa Madame do Mainlenoa insisted upon it, she was obliged 
to accept it with aa good grace as possible. Tbe AbbA vain of 
hu ikmilf and of bb position was not a man mneh to be feared 
as it seemed. Madame d« Urama accordingly laughed at and 
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despised him. He was admitted to the council, but was quite 
■vnthout influence there, and when he attempted to make any 
representations to Madame des TJrsins or to Orry, they listened 
to him without attending in the least to what he said. The 
Princess reigned supreme, and thought of nothing but getting' 
nd of all who attempted to divide her authority. At last she 
obtained such a command over the jioor Abb6 d’Estrdes, so 
teased and hampered him, that he consented to the hitherto 
nnheard-of arrangement, that the Ambassador of France should 
not write to the King without first concerting his letter with 
her, and then show her its contents before he despatched it. 
But such restraint as this became, m a short time, so fettering, 
that the Abb6 determined to bresdr away from it. He vrrote a 
letter to the King, without showing it to Madame des TJrsins 
She soon had scent of what he had done ; seized the letter as it 
passed through the post, opened it, and, as she expected, found 
its contents were not of a kind to give her much satisfaction. 
But what piqued her most was, to find details exaggerating the 
authority of D’Aubigny, and a statement to the eflect that it was 
generally beheved she had married him. Beside herself with 
rage and vexation, she wrote with her own hand upon the mar- 
gin of the letter, Pov/r marine non {" At any rate, not married”), 
showed it in this state to the King and Queen of Spain, to a 
number of other people, always with strange clamouring, and 
finaUy crowned her foUy by sending it to the King (Louis 
XIV.), with furious complaints against the Abb6 for "writing it 
without her knowledge, and for inflictmg upon her such an 
<atToeious injury as to mention this pretended marriage. Her 
^ enclosure reached the King at a "very inopportune 
moment. Just before, he had received a letter, which, taken 
in connection with this of the Pnncesse des TJrsins, struck a 
blow at her power of the most decisive kind. 
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With supplies for the French troops, that all the money ncces- 
Bary was ready, and that nothing, in fact, should fail m tho 
course of the campaign. Puys^gur, who had found nothing 
wanting up to that time, never doubted but that^ these shito- 
ments were perfectly correct; and had no suspicion that a 
mimster would have the efirontery to show him in detail all 
these precautions if he had taken none. Pleased, then, to tlio 
utmost degree, he wrote to the King in praise of Orry, and 
con8e(^uently of Madame des XJrsms and her wise government 
Full of these ideas, he set out for the frontier of Portugal to 
reconnoitre the ground himself, and arrange everj^thing for tho 
arrival of the army and its general. What was his surprise, 
when he found that from Madrid to the frontier not a single 
preparation had been made for the troops, and that in con- 
sequence all that Orry had shown him, draivn out upon paper, 
was utterly fictitious His vexation upon finding that nothing 
upon which he had reckoned was provided, may be imagined. 
He at once wrote to the King, in order to contiadict all that 
he had recently written. 

This conduct of Orry — his impudence, I may say — in do- 
ceivmg a man, who immediately after would have under his 
eyes the proof of his deceit, is a thing past aU comprehension. 
It IS easy to understand that rogues should steal, but not that 
they should have the audacity to do so in the face of facts 


which so quickly and so easily could prove their villainy. 

It was Puys^gur s letter then, detailing this rascality on the 
part of Orry , that had reached the King just before that re- 
specting the Abb6 d’Estr^es The two disclosed a state of 
things that could not be allowed any longer to exist Our 
mmisters, who, step by step, had been deprived of all control 
^er the affairs of Spam, profited by the discontentment of tlie 
King to reclaim their functions H[arcoiirt and Madame de 
Mamtenon did aU they could to waid off the blow from 
Marne des Hrs^. but without effect The King determined 
to banish her to Rome and to dismiss Ony from his post 
It was felt, however, that these steps must be taken cau- 
tiously, to avoid offendmg too deeply the King and Queen of 
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MADAME DES DRSINS IN TOULODSE 

after five weeks of delay, set out for Bayonne, journeying aa 
slowly as she could and stopping aa often as she dared. 

She lost no opportunity of demanding an audience at Ver- 
sailles, in ordei to clear herself of the charge which weighed 
upon her, and her importunities at length were not without 
effect The most teinhle storms at Court soon blow over The 
King (Louis XIV) was satisfied with the success of his plans 
He had been revenged in every way, and had humbled the 
pride of the Piincesse des Ursms It was not necessary to ex- 
cite the anger of the Queen and King of Spain by too great 
harshness against their fallen friend. Madame de Maintenon 
took advantage of this change in the temper of the King, and 
by dint of persuasion and scheming succeeded in obtaining 
from him the permission for Madame des Ursms to remain in 
France Toulouse was fixed upon for her residence It was a 
place that just suited her, and from which communication with 
Spam was easy Here accordingly she took up her residence, 
determined to watch well the course of events, and to avail 
herself of every opportumty that could brmg about her com- 
plete reconcihation with the King (Louis XIV ), and obtain for 
her m consequence the permission to return to Madrid 

In the mean time, the King and Queen of Spam, distressed 
beyond measure at the loss of their favourite, thought only of 
the best means of obtaining her recal They plotted with such 
ministers as were favourable to her , they openly quarrelled 
with and thwarted those who were her opponents, so that the 
most important matters perished in their hands Nay more, 
upon the King of Spain’s return, the Queen persuaded him to 
oppose in all thmgs the wishes of the King (Louis XIV ), his 
grandfather, and to neglect his counsels with studied care. 
Our Kmg complained of this with bitterness The aim of it 
■was to tare him out, and to make him understand that it was 
only Madame des Ursms, -well treated and sent back, who could 
lestore Spanish affairs to their original state, and cause his au- 
thority to he respected Madame de Mamtenon, on iier side, 
neglected no oppoitunity of pressing the King to allow Madame 
des Ui^ms, not to return into Spam — that would have been to 
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BASENESS OF TUE COUllTIEIlS 

themselves for a sort of rising sun tliat was going to change 
and renew many things in nature On every side were seen 
people who had scarcely evei uttered hei name, aiid who now 
boasted of their intimacy with her and of her friendsliil) for 
them. Other people were seen, who, although openly allied 
with her enemies, had the baseness to nlfect transports of joy 
at her forthcoming return, and to flatter those whom they 
thought likely to favour them with her 

She reached Paris on Sunday the 4;th of J anuary, 1705. The 
Due d’Albe met her several miles out ot the city, escorted her 
to his house, and gave a fUe in her honour tlicro Sevoml 
persons of distinction went out to meet her. Madame dcs 
TJrsins had reason to be surprised at an entry so triumphant : 
she would not, however, stay with the Due and Duchess d’Albe, 
hut took up her quarters with the Coratesse d’Egniont, niece of 
the Archbishop of Aix , the said Archbishop having been instru- 
mental m obtaining her recal. The King was at Marly. I 
was there with Madame de Saint-Simon. Dunng the remainder 
of the stay at Marly everybody flocked to the house of Madame 
des Ursins, anxious to pay her their court However flattered 
she may have been by this concourse, she had matters to occupy 
her, pleaded want of repose, and shut her door to three people 
out of four who called upon her. Curiosity, perhaps fashion, 
drew this great crowd to her The ministers were stai tied by 
It. Torcy had orders from the King to go and see her • he did 
so , and from that moment Madame des Ursins changed her 
tone Until then her manner had been modest, supphcating, 
nearly timid She now saw and heard so much that from de- 
fendant, which she had intended to be, she thought herself in 
a condition to become accuser , and to demand justice of those, 
who, abusmg the confidence of the King, had drawn upon her 
such a long and cruel punishment, and made her a show for the 
two kingdoms. All that happened to her surpassed hei hopes 
Several times when with me she has expressed her astonish- 
ment , and with me has laughed at many people, often of much 
consideration, whom she scarcely knew, or who had been 
stiongly opposed to her, and who basely crouched at her feet 
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The Kang retomed to Verwdllee on Saturday the Ipth of 
Jonoary Madame dea Urains araved there tie same day I 
went immediately to see her not having been able to do ao 
before because I could not qmt Marly My mother had seen 
a great deal of Madame dee Ureinfl at Pam I had always 
been on good tonna with her and had received on all oooanonB 
prooft of her feendship. She received me reiy wall, epoki 
with much freedom, and said she promised hccraelf the plecaure 
of seeing me again, and of fAlking with me more at her eone. 
On tie morrow, Sunday she dioed at home alone, dressed her 
self in grand style and went to the King, witi whom she re- 
mained alone two hocUB and a half convening in ha cabinet 
From there she went to the Dooheaee de Bourgogne, with whom 
she also oon versed a long time alona Xn tie evexung, tie King 
said, while m Madame de Maintenona apartmento, that there 
were still many things upon which ie had not yet spoken to 
Madame des Umoa The next day she saw Madamo de Muo 
tenon in pnrate for a long time, and much at her ease. She 
had on interview soon after with the Ring and Madame de 
Maiutenon which was also veoy Jong. 

A mcmth after this a special couner arrired from the Ring 
and Queen of Spam, to thank the King (Lotus XTV^) for his 
oonduct towards the Prinoesee dea Urronu From tiot moment 
it was announoed that she would remain at Ooart until the 
month of April, in order to attend to her aflaua and her health. 

It was already to have made a grand step to be mistress enougb 
to annoonoe thus her stay Nobody in truth doubted of her 
return to Spam, but the word was not yet saiA She avoided 
all explanations, and it may be believrf did not have many 
ludisa^ questions put to her upon the subject. 

So many and such long audiences with the Kmg followed 
by so much serenity, had a great effect upon the world and the 
crowd that flocked to see Madame dci Ursms was greater than 
evnr, but under various pretences the shut bereelf up swi 
would lee only a few intimate friends, foremost among which 
were Madame do Saint-Simon and my'seJf Whilst txiampb*«it 
beyond all her hopes in Para, she was nt work in SjKiin. and 
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with equal success Bivas, had drawn up the will of 
the late King Charles II , was disgraced, and never afterwards 
rose to favour The Due de Grammont, our ambassador at 
Madrid, was so overwhelmed with annoyance, that he asked 
tor his recal Amelot, whom Madame des TJrsins favoured, 
was appointed in his place, and many who had been dis- 
graced were reinstated m office; everything was ordered accord- 
ing to her wishes. 

We returned to Marly, where many baEs took place It 
need not be doubted that Madame des Ursins was among the 
invited. Apartments were given her, and nothing could equal 
the triumphant air with which she took possession of them, the 
continual attentions of the King to her, as though she were 
some little foreign queen just arrived at his Court, or the 
majestic fashion in which she received them, mingled frith 
giace and respectful politeness, then almost out of date, and 
which recalled the stately old dames of the Q:ieer:-mcf.h.er. 
She uever came without the King, who appeared zo be eco 
pletely occupied with her, tal king fiith her, ebre^ 

for her inspection, seeking hex opinion and her anninbarion 
with an air of gallantly, even of fairery, windh nexer -oea-ed. 
The ffieqnent pirane conxersariens she ban xrrl him in 
the apartment of Madame de I-IamnenTn. and xnlob daeneri an 
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was more susceptible of her praise It made, tlioroforc, nil the 
more impression This kind mannei to wni ds us did not change 
during all her stay at Court 

At all the balls which Madame des Ursins attended, she ^vns 
treated with much distinction, and at one she obtained per- 
mission for the Due and Duchesse d’Albe to be present, but 
with some little trouble I say with some little trouble, 
because no ambassador, no foreigner, had ever, with one excep- 
tion, been admitted to Marly It was a great favour, therefore, 
for Madame des Ursins to obtain The King, too, treated the 
Due and Duchesse d’Albei, throughout the evening with marked 
respect, and placed the latter in the most di‘?tinguished position, 
not only in the ball-room but at supper. When he went t<) 
bed, too, he gave the Due d’Albe his candlestick ; an honour 
the importance of which I have aheady described 

At the other balls Madame des Ursins seated herself near 
the Grand Chamberlain, and looked at everybody with her 
lorgnette At every moment the King turned i ound to speak 
to her and Madame de Maintenon, who came for half an hour 
or so to these balls, and on her account displaced the Grand 
Chamberlain, who put himself behind her In this manner she 
joined Madame des Ursins, and was close to the King — the 
conversation between the three being continual What 
appeared extremely singular was to see Madame des Ursins in 
the salon with a little spaniel in her arms, as though she had 
been m her own house People could not sufficiently expiess 
their astonishment at a famihanty which even Madame la 
Duchesse de Bourgogne would not have dared to venture , still 
less could they do so when they saw the King caress this httle 
dog over and over again In fine, such a high flight has never 
been seen, • People could not accustom themselves to it, and 
those who knew the king and his Court, are surprised still, 
when they think of it, after so many years There was no 
longer any doubt that Madame des Ursins would return into 
Spain AH her frequent private conversations with the King 
and Madame de Maintenon were upon that country I will 
only add here that her return took place in due time ; and that 
her influence became more paramount than ever. 
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ROBBEEY OF COURTIN AND FIEUBEf 

Germain they were stopped by several men and robbed ; ro^ 
bery was common in those days, and Fieubet lost all he had in 
his pockets When the thieves had left them, and while 
Fieubet was complaining of his misfortune, Courtin began to 
applaud himself for having saved his watch and fifty pistoles 
that he had time to slip mto his trowsers Immediately on 
hearing this, Fieubet put his head out of the coach window, 
and called back the thieves, who came sure enough to see what 
he wanted 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you appear tO be honest folks in 
distress , it is not reasonable that you should be the dupes of 
this gentleman, who has swindled you out of fifty pistoles and 
his watch ” And then turning to Courtin, he smilingly said . 

You told me so yourself, monsieur , so give the things up 
hke a man, without being searched.” 

The astomshment and indignation of Courtin were such that 
he allowed money and watch to be taken from him without 
uttering a single word , but when the thieves were gone away, 
he would have strangled Fieubet had not this latter been the 
stronger of the two Fieubet only laughed at him , and upon 
arriving at St Germain told the adventure to everybody he 
met. Their fnends had all the trouble in the world to recon- 
cile them. 

The year finished with an affair in which I was not a little 
mterested. During the year there were several grand f^tes, at 
which the King went to High Mass and vespers On these 
occasions a lady of the Court, named by the Queen, or when 
there was none, by the Dauphiness, made a collection for the 
poor The house of Lorraine, always anxious to increase its 
importance, shirked impudently this duty, in order thereby to 
give itself a new distinction, and assimilate its rank to that of 
t e pnnces of the blood It was a long time before this was 
percmved. At last the Duchesse de NoaiHes, the Duchesse de 
uic e, her daughter, the Llarecbal de Boufflers, and others, 
O' notice of it, and I was soon after informed of it, I de- 

rmiMd that the matte- be arrano-ed, and that justice 

should be done 
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The DuchMM da Lude was fiiat apoken to on the rahject 
aha, weak and tunid djd not dare to do anything, btrt at lait 
•wuB indaced to speak to Madame la Ducheeae de Bourgogne, 
who wishing to judge for heiBelf as to the troth of the matter, 
ordered Madame de ilontbaaon to make the collection for the 
poor at the next f&te that took place. Although \*eiy well 
Madame de Montba«on pretended to bo ill stopped in bed half 
a day and exouaed hervelf on this ground from performing the 
duty Madame de Boorgc^a was annoyed, but she did not 
dare to push matters farther, and, in consequence of tJu 
refusal, none of the Duchesses wouJd make tie collection. 
Other ladies of quaii^ Kxm peroeiped this, and they also re* 
fused to serve so that the ooUection fell into all sorts of hanHa, 
and sometimee was not made at all Matters went on so far, 
indeed that the King at last grew angry, and threatened to 
make Madame de Booigc^e herself take this office. Bui ro' 
foaals still followed upon refusals, and the bomb thus at leugth 
was ready to bont 1 

The &ng who at last ordered the daughter of M. Is Grand 
to take the plate on New Fear's Day 1704 bad. it seems got 
eoent of the pert I was taking in this matter and expro»sed 
himiifllf to iDuiame de MaioteDOo, as I learnt, as very dlsoon- 
tented with roe and one or two other Doca He said that the 
Dues were much Ipim obedient to him tbau the Pnnees, and 
although roany Duehessee had refused to make the coneo- 
tion the moment he had proposed that the daughter of M. le 
Grand should take It, M. le Grand consented- On the next 
day early in the morning, I saw OhamillaTi, who related to mo 
that on the previous ore^g, before he had bad time to open 
his bnsineea, the King had burst out in anger against me say- 
ing it was veiy strange^ but that amce I had quitted the anny 
I did nothing but meddle in matters of rank and bring actiooa 
against everybody, finishing by declaring that If he acted 
well he should send me so far awav that I should be nnablo to 
importune him any more. Chamniart added that be had dona 
all m bM power to appease the King but wiUi little effect 
AJUir couaulting with my friends I de(ennrne<l to go up to 
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my intebview with the king. 

the King and boldly ask to speak to him in his cabinet, be- 
lieving that to be the wisest course I could pursue He wa,s 
not yet so reconciled to me as he afterwards became, and, m 
fact, was sorely out of humour with me This step did not 
seem, therefore, altogether unattended with danger , but, ^ I 
have’ said, I resolved to take it As he passed, therefore, from 
his dinner that same day, I asked permission to follow him 
into his cabinet. Without replying to me, he made a sign that 
I might enter, and went into the embrasure of the window 
When we were quite alone I explained, at considerable 
length, my reasons for acting in this matter, declaring that it 
was from no disrespect to his Majesty that I bad requested 
Madame de Saint-Simon and the other Duchesses to refuse to 
collect for the poor, but simply to bring those to account, who 
had claimed without leason to be exempt from this duty I 
added, keeping my eyes fixed upon the King all the time, that 
I begged him to believe that none of his subjects were more 
submissive to his will or more willing to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of his authority in all things than the Dues, Until 
tins his tone and manner had been very severe , but now they 
both soitened, and he said, with much goodness and familiarity, 
that “ that was how it was proper to speak and think,” and 
other lemarks equally gracious I took then the opportunity 
of expressing the sorrow I felt at seeing, that while my sole 
endeavour was to please him, my enemies did all they could to 
blacken me m his eyes, indicating that I suspected M le 
Gmnd, who had never pardoned me for the part I took in the 
afiair of the Piincesse d’Harcourt, was one of the number. 
After I had finished the King remained still a moment, as if 
ready to hear if I had anything more to say, and then quitted 
me with a bow, shght but very gracious, saying it was well, 
and that he was pleased with me 

I learnt afterwards that he said the same thing of me in the 
e\ 1 ning to Clianullart, but, nevertheless, that he did not seem 
at all shaken m his prejudice in favour of M le Grand The 
ving V m fnc t veiy e^isy to prejudice, difficult to lead back, 
an most nnwilhng to seek enhghtenment, or to listen to any 
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oipIsMtionu, It nnthonty mu m the dightert degree at atake 
Whoever bad the addnw to make a quMtton take thta ahape, 
might be aaaored that the King would throw aaido aU con 
ndoration of jnaUoe, nghl, and reason, and dlsmia al! andence. 
It waa by playing on this chord that hia ininiateni knew how 
to manage him with eo maoh art and to make themaelvw 
deapotw maatera, cansing him to behove all they wished, while 
at the same tune they rendered him tnaooreaible to explana 
t4on, and to thoao who ought have explained. 

I have perhaps too maoh expanded an affiur which might 
have been more oompreeBod. Bnt in addition to the (act, that 
1 waa mixed up in it, it theee little private detaila, as It 
aoems to ma, £htU the ohsiucter of the Oiart and aro heat 
made known. 

In the early part of the next year 170^ the King made Im 
Queue, who was a captain of cavalry camp>master This Im 
Queue was aeigueor of the place of which he bore the name, 
durtant six leagues frotn VecsaUlea, and as much httm Dnux. 
He had mamed a giri that the King had had by a gardeners 
wife. BoatemM, the oouddeatzal valet of the King, had brought 
about the marriage without declaring the names of the lathef 
or the mother of the girl , but La Queue knew it, and promised 
hnnaelf a fortune. The glri herself was tall and strongly re- 
aemblcd the King. Unfortunately for her she knew the aecret 
of her birth, and much envied her three aiatere— recognised 
and so grandly mamed. She lived on veiy good terms with 
her husband — always, however in the greatest pni'aoy — and 
had wToral children by him, Lo Queue himself although by 
this msmage son in law of the King, seldom appeared al Ihe 
Court, and, when there was on the same footing as the siropleat 
floldiec. Bontems did not fail Irom time to time to give him 
money The wife of La Queue lived very melancholy for 
twenty yeais in her village, never left it, and ecaiwJy o«r 
went abroad for fear of betraying bewelt 

On Wednttfday the Wth of June Monsolgoeur le Doc do 
Bourgogne had a son bom to him. This ovont caused great 
joy to the King and the Court The town sbared their de 
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light and carried their enthusiasm almost to madness, by the 
escei of their demonstration and their fdtes The Eling gave 
a f^te at Marly, and made the most magnificent presents to 
la Ducbesse de Bourgogne when she left her bed But 
we soon bad leason to repent of so much joy, for the child 
died m less than a year — and of so much money unwisely 
spent in fStes when it was wanted for more pressing purposes. 
Even while these rejoicings were being celebrated, news 
reached us which spread consternation in eveiy family, and 
cast a gloom over the whole city. 

I have already said that a grand alliance, with the Emperor 
at its head, had been formed against France, and that our 
troops were opposing the alhes in various parts of Europe. 
The Elector of Bavaria had joined his forces to ours, and had 
already done us some service. On the 12th of August he led 
his men mto the plain of Hochstedt, where, during the pre- 
vions year, he had gained a victory over the Imperialists In 
this plain he was joined by our troops, who took up positions 
right and left of him, under the command of Tallard and Mar- 
501 The Elector himself had commaud of all Soon after 


llisir amval at Hochstedt, they received intelligence that 
hffice Eugene, with the Impierialist forces, and the Duke of 
Ihiihorongh with the Enghsh were coming to meet them. 
^ generals had, however, all the day before them to choose 
ground, and to make their dispositions It would have 
n WBcnlt to succeed worse, both with the one and the 


A brook, by no means of a miry kind, ran parallel to 
I ®nd m fiont of it a spring, which formed a long and 
rjf nearly separated the two lines of Marshal 

nk ^ strange situation for a general to rake np, 

^ '^master of a vast nlain ; and it became, as wiE be 
ft V At his estreme rirrht was the large rfilagejK 
'^^hieh, by a blindness without esampl^,- he 
WeDty.six battalions of infantry, six reghueat-: 
biiW ^^^^de of cavalry. It was an entire 
holding this village, and 

'''<»teiad all ilese troop“ the las- w aia ^ - - 
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bftttle which took pltwe. The flrtt battle of Hochatedttfforded 

ft leaooD which ought to have been studied ou this occasion. 
There were many officers present, too who had been nt that 
battle , but they were not consulted. One of two courMs waa 
open, either to take up ft position behind the brook, and pandlel 
to it, ao aa to dispute its passage with the enemies, or to take 
advantage of the disorder they would be thrown into ra orotv 
ing it by attacking them then. Both these plans ware good 
the second was the better, but neither were adopted. What 
waj done was to leave a large ^laoe between our troops and 
the brook, that the enemy might pass at their ease, and be 
overthrown afterwards, as was said. With such dispositions It 
18 impossible to doubt but that our chiefs were struck with 
blindnees. The Danube flowed near enough to Blenheim to be 
of sufficient support to our right, better indeed than that viUag^ 
which consequently there was no ndoeftsity to hold. 

The enemies aiTTved on the 18th of August at the d&wn and 
at OQoe took up their position on the banks of the brook. Their 
surprise must have been great to see our anny so far oS^ drawn 
up In battle array They profited by the extent of ground lofl 
to them, arossed the brook at nearly every point, formed them 
selves in several lines on the side to which they crossed, aod 
then extended themselves at their ease, without receiving the 
slightest oppositlou. This is truth, but without any ap- 
pearenco of bAmg ao ^ and posterity will with difficulty bellcTe 
it. It was nearly eight o clock before all thee© dispositious, 
which onr troops saw mads without moving, were completed. 
Bnnce Eughne with his army had the right, the Duke of Mari 
borough the lea The latter thus opposed to the forces of 
Tallard, and Pnnee Eugfene to those of ilarsin 

The battle oommeneed , and in one part was to iar favour- 
able to us that the attack of Prince Eugene was repulsed by 
Marsm who might have profiled by this dreumstance hut for 
the unfortunate position of our right Two thlngt contnbated 
to place ui at a disadvantage. The second line, separated by 
the quagmire I have aUuded to from the Bret line could not 
■oBtain it properly , and in conaequence of the long bend U was 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN BLENHEIIiL 

necessary to make round tWs quagmire, ueithcr line aOcr 
receiving or making a cliarge. could retire quickly to rally and 
return again to the attack As for the infantry, tlie twenty-six 
battalions shut up in Blenheim left a gieat gap in it that could 
not fad to he felt The English, who soon poiceived the ad- 
vantage they might obtain from this want of infantry, and fiom 
the dSaculty with which our cavalry of the right was milled, 
profited by these circumstances mth the readiness of people 
who have plenty of ground at their disposal They redoubled 
their charges, and to say aU. in one word, they defeated at theii 
first attack aU this army, notwithstanding the efiorts of our 
general ofBcers and of several regiments to repel them The 
army of the Elector, entirely unsupported, and taken in flank 
by the English, wavered in its turn. All the valour of the 
Bavarians, all the prodigies of the Elector, were unable to 
remedy the effects of this wavering. Thus was seen, at one 
and the same tune, the army of Tallard beaten and thrown into 
the utmost disorder, that of the Elector sustaining itself ivith 
great intrepidity, but already in retreat, and that of Mai sin 
charging and gaming ground upon Prince Eugbne It was not 
until Marsin learnt of the defeat of Tallard and of the Elector, 
that he ceased to pursue his advantages, and commenced his 
retreat. This retreat he was able to make without being 
pursued. 

In the meantime the troops in Blenheim had been twice at- 
tacked, and had twice repulsed the enemy Tallard bad given 
orders to these troops on no account to leave their positions, nor 
to allow a single man even to quit them. Now, seeing his army 
defeated and m flight, he wished to countermand these ordeis 
He was ndmg m hot baste to Blenheim to do so, with only two 
attendants, when all three were surrounded, recognised, and 
taken prisoners. 

These troops shut up in Blenheim had been left under the 
command of Biansac, camp-marshal, and adremhault, lieu- 
tenapt-generah During the battle this latter was missed, and 
w nowhere he found It was known afterwards that, for 

ear ot being lulled, he had endeavoured to escape across the 
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D»nabe on horeeback attended hy a dngle vaJei The valet 
pawed over the nrer in aafety bnt his master went to the 
bottom. Blanaao, tbna loft alone in command, was mocb 
tronbled by the dieordera he saw and heard and ty the want 
which he felt of fteeh ordera He sent a messenger to Tkhard 
for instruotiona how to act, but his messenger was stopped on 
the road, aad taken pnaoner I only repeat wimt Blansac him- 
eelf reported in hia defenoa, which was equally iU received by 
the King and the pahlii^ but which hsW no contradictors, for 
nobody was witneas of what took place at Blenheim except 
those actually there and they all, the prinoipals at least, agreed 
in their atoiy What aome of the soldiera said was not of a 
kind that could altc^^ether be rebed upon. 

While Blansao was m this trouble, he saw Benouville^ one of 
our offioera who had been taken prisoner, coming towards Uie 
viUage, aocompaniad by an offloer who waved a handkerchief 
in the atr and demanded a parley Denouville was a young 
man, very handsomd and well made, who bemg a great favourite 
with Monseigneur le Duo de Boorgt^e had become pr«eutup< 
tuotu and eomewhat audamous. Instead of speakmg m private 
to Blansao and the other principal officers — since he had under 
taken so strange a mission — Denonvibe, who bad some intellect, 
plenty of fine tsHc , and a mighty opinion of himsolC set to work 
haranguing the troops, trying to persuade them to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war so that they might preserve them 
selves for the servioo of the King BUusn fi who saw the 
wavering this caused among the troops, sharply told Dononville 
to hold his tongue, and began himself to harangue tho troops 
m a contrary epint. But it was too late. The mischief was 
done. Only one regiment, that of Navarre, applauded him, all 
the rest maintained a dull silence. I remind my readers that 
it is Blansao s verakm of the story I am giving 

Soon after Denonville and his companion had retnraed to the 
enemy an English lord came, demanding a parley with the 
commandant. He was admitted to BUnsac, to whom ho sold 
that tho Duke of Harlboroogb had aent him to say that he had 
forty baUabona and sbety inecesof cannon at his dwposal witb 
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remfol cements to any extent at command , that he sho^d sur^ 
round the village on aU sides , that the army of Tallard was m 
flight, and the remains of that of the Elector m retreat , that 
Tallard and many general oflGicers were prisoners , that Blansac 
could hope for no reinforcements, and that, therefoie, he had 
better at once make an honourable capitulation, and surrendei 
himself with all his men prisonera of war, than attempt a 
struggle m which he was sure to be worsted with great loss 
Blansac wanted to dismiss this messenger at once, but the 
Englishman pressed him to advance a few steps out of the vil- 
lage, and see with his own eyes the defeat of the Electoral army, 
and the preparations that were made on the other side to con- 
tinue the battle Blansac accordingly, attended by one of his 
officers, followed this lord, and was astounded to see with his 
own eyes that all he had just heard was true Eetumed into 
Blenheim, Blansac assembled all his pnncipal officers, made 
them acquainted with the proposition that had been made, and 
told them what he had himself seen. Every one comprehended 
what a frightful shock it would be for the country when it 
learnt that they had surrendered themselves prisoners of war , 
but all things well considered, it was thought best to accept 
these terms, and so preserve to the Bang the twenty-six battal- 
lions and the twelve squadrons of dragoons who were there 
This terrible capitulation was at once, therefore, diawn up and 
signed by Blansac, the general officers, and the heads of every 
coiqis except that of Navarre, which was thus the sole which 
refused 


The number of prisoners that fell to the enemy in this battle 
was infinite The Duke of Mailborough took charge of the 
most distinguished, until he could carry them away to England, 
to grace his triumph there He tieated them all, even the 
humblest, with the utmost attention, consideration, and polite- 
ness, and with a modesty that did him even more honour than 
his victory. Those that came under the charge of Prince Louis 
of Baden were much less kindly treated 

The King received the cruel news of this battle on the 21st 
of August, by a couner from the Maiechal de Villeroy By 

VOL 1 
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thia Conner the King karnt that a battle had Utan place on 
the 18 th had laated from e%ht o clock in the momio^ until 
evening that the entire army of Tallard vtm kflled or taken 
pnsonen , that it waa not known what had become of Tallard 
himseH or -whether the Elector and Marsin had been at the 
acfciom The pnvate lettem that amved were all opened to aee 
what news they contained, but no fresh information coaid be 
got from them. For six days the King remained in this un 
oertarnty as to the real losaea that had been anstained. Eroiy 
body waB afrmd to imte bad news all the letters which frum 
time to time amved, gave, therefore, bat an nnatlafictoiy ao* 
count of what had taken place. The need eveiy means 

in hia power to obtain some newn. Breay poet that came in 
waa examined by him, bat there was liUle found to satisfy him. 
Neither the King nor anybody else could ondersiand, from what 
had reached them, how it was that an entire army hod been 
plaoed uuade a village, and had sarrendered itself by a signed 
capitaUtioiL It pu^ed every brauL At last the deUfl^ that 
had ooxed oat little by btUe, angmented to a perfect stream 
by the arrival of one of otrr offleera, who, token prisoner had 
b^n allowed by the Bake of ilariborongb to go to Paris to 
relate to the King the mWortane that had happened to him. 

Wo were not aocustomod to mwforfnnaa. This one, very 
reasonably was utterly unexpected. It seemed in every ^.ay 
the result of had generalship, of an unjuitifiablo duposiUon of 
troops and of a senes of gross and inenrdfblu errom The com* 
motion was general. There -was scarcely an iDuatnous family 
that bad not had one of its members kflled, wounded or taken 
pns<iner Other frundfee were ia the same com. Tiio pahiie 
sorrow and Indignabon burst out without restraint. NolxAy 
•who bad taken part m thia homfliation wasspared , the genontl 
and the private soldiers alike oamo in for blame. DemmMUo 
was ignomlmoTisly broken for the speoch he liad made at Bleu 
heim. The genemls, however, were entirely let off AH the 
pauUbmant fell upon eerUin rcgiraenla. which were broken, 
and upon certain nnunportant officers— the guHt^ and morjcvol 
mixed together The outcry wna universal The grkf of th® 
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King at this ignominy and this loss, at the Tnoraeut when he 
ima^ned that the fate of the Emperor was in bis hands, may 
be imagined At a time when he might have counted upon 
stnking a decisive blow, he saw himself reduced to act simply 
on the defensive, in order to preserve his troops , and had to 
repair the loss of an entire aimy, killed or taken prisoners 
The sequel showed not less that the hand of God was weighty 
upon us All judgment was lost. We trembled even in the 
midst of Alsace 

In the midst of aU this public sorrow, the rejoicings and the 
f^tes for the birth of the Due de Bretagne, son of Monseigneur 
le Due de Bourgogne, were not discontinued. The city gave a 
firework f^te upon the nver, that Monseigneur, the Princes, his 
sons, and Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne, with many ladies 
and courtiers, came to see from the wmdows of the Louvre, 
magnificent cheer and refreshments being provided for them 
This was a contrast which irritated the people, who would not 
understand that it was meant for magnanimity. A few days 
afterwards the Kmg gave an illumination and a f^te at Marly, 
to which the Court of St. Germain was invited, and which was 
aU in honour of Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne. He 
thanked the Prevdi dee Marchomds for the fireworks upon the 
nver, and said that Monseigneur and Madame had found them 
very beautifuL 

Shortly after this, I received a letter from one of my friends, 
the Due de Montfort, who had always been in the army of the 
Marechal de Ydleroy. He sent word to me, that upon his 
return he intended to break his sword, and retire from the 
army. His letter was written in such a despairing tone that, 
fearing lest with his burning courage be might commit some 
martial folly, I coigured him not to throw himself into danger 
lor the sake of being killed. It seemed that I had anticipated 
his intentions. A convoy of money was to be sent to Landau. 
Twice he asked to be allowed to take charge of this convoy, 
and twice he was told it was too insignificant a charge for a 
camp-marshal to undertake. The thfrd time that he asked 
this favour, he obtaineo it by xmre importunity. He carried 
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the iDOueT^ safely mto Laodao, withoat meeting with any ob- 
Btaole. On his Tetnrn he saw some haaBan roving abooi. 
Withoat a motnents hesitation he resolved to give obase to 
them. He was with drffioolty reatrained for some tune, end at 
last> breaking away he set off to attack them, followed by only 
two offioen. Hie hoasara dispersed themselves, and retreated, 
the Dao do Ifontfort followed them, rode into the mldit of 
them, was sorrotmded on all aldei, and soon received a blow 
which overtnmed him. In a tew moments after, being earned 
off by hia men he died, having only had time to confess bun 
self and to arrive at his qoartara. He was infinitely regretted 
by everybody who had known him. The gnef of hli faDiily 
may be imagined. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Naval Battle of Malaga— Danger of Gibraltar— Duke of Mantua m Search 
~ of a Wife— Duchesse de Leadigui^res— Strange IntriOTes— Mademoiselle 
d’Elbmnf camea off the Prize— A cunoua Marriage— Its Ecsult — History 
of a Conversion to Catholicism — ^Attempted Asaassination— Singular 
Seclusion. 

The King did not long remain without some consolation for the 
loss of the hattle of Hochstedt (Blenheim). The Comte 
de Toulouse — ^very different in every respect from his brother, 
the Due du Maine — was weaned with cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean, without danng to attack enemies that were too strong 
for him He had, therefore, obtained reinforcements this year, 
so that he was in a state to measure his forces with any op- 
ponent. The Enghsh fleet was under the command of Admiral 
Rooke The Comte de Toulouse wished above all things to 
attack He asked permission to do so, and, the permission 
being granted, he set about his enterprise He met the fleet of 
Admiral Rooke near Malaga, on the 24!th of September of this 
year, and fought with it from ten o’clock m the morning until 
eight 0 clock m the evemng The fleets, as far as the number 
oi vessels was concerned, were nearly equal So furious or so 
obstinate a sea-fight had not been seen for a long time They 
had always the wind upon our fleet, yet all the advantage was 
on the side of the Comte de Toulouse, who could boast that he 
had ohtamed the victory, and whose vessel fought that of 
Rooke, dismasted it, and pursued it all next day towards the 
coast of Barbary, where the Admiral retired The enemy lost 
SIX thousand men, the ship ot the Dutch Vice-Admiral was 
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hlawn np, sevarftl others w«re snnic, and Born© di»mMt©dL Onr 

fleet loat neither ship nor mast, but the victoT7 cost the lives 
of many dlstin^heJ people m addition to those of fifteen 
hundred soldiers or sailors lolled or wounded. 

Towards evening on the Mth by dint of raancenTrea aided 
by the wind onr fleet oame up again with that of Hooka The 
Comte de Touloaee was for attacking it again on the morrow 
and showed that if the attack were sncceasfnl, Gibraltar would 
b© the first result of the victory That famous places which 
commands the important strait of the Bune name, had been 
allowed to fell into n^lect, and was defended by a mbeiable 
garneon of forty men. In this state it had of oourse easily fallen 
into the hands of the enemiea Bnt they had not yet had time 
to man it with a mnch snpenor force, and Admiral Booke once 
defeated, it moat have eurrenderod to os 
The Oomle de Toulouse urged his advice with all the energy 
of which he was a^Ue, and he was supported in opinion hy 
others of more expeneoce than himself But IfO the mentor 
of the fleet, against whospe oounael he had been expressly 
ordered by the King never to act* opposed the prq)ect of 
another with sucb dfedainful determination that the 

Comte had no course open but to give way The annoyance 
which this caused Uirougbout the fleet wsa very great It soon 
was known what would have become of the enem^ s fleet had 
it been attacked and that Qlbmltar would have been found m 
exactly the nine state as when abandoned. The Comte 
do Toulouse acquired great honour in this campaign, and bis 
stupid teacher lost Uttla because he had little to lose. 

y do iiantua having torrendered his state to the King, 
thereby rendering us a most important semeo in Italy found 
hiniaelf lUat ease in his territoiy which had become the thenlre 
of war and had come moOipMto to Pana He had aporlmenU 
provided for him in the Luxembourg fomhhed magnificently 
with the Crown fomiture, and was very graciously receirrd by 
the King The principal object of his journey was to many 
some Freuch lady , and as he made no secret of thb intently 
more than one plot was laid in order to provide him with a 
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■Wife. M de Vaudemont, intent upon aggi'andising the house 
of Lorraine, wished M de Mantua to marry a member of that 
family, and fixed upon Mademoiselle d’Elboeuf for his bride. 
The Lorraines did all in their power to induce M. de Mantua 
to accept her. But M le Prince had also his designs in this 
mattei. He had a daughter, whom he knew not bow to get off 
his hands, and he thought that m more ways than one it would 
be to his advantage to marry her to the Duke of Mantua He 
"explained his views to the King, who gave him permission to 
follow them out, and promised to serve him with all his pro- 
tection But when the subject was broached to M. de Mantua, 
he declined this match in such a respectful, yet firm, manner 
that M. le Pnnce felt he must abandon all hope of carrying it 
out The Lorraines were not more successful in their designs. 
When M. de Yaudemont had first spoken of Mademoiselle 
d’Elboeuf, M, de Mantua had appeared to listen favourably. 
This was m Italy Now that he was in Paris he acted very 
differently It was m vam that Mademoiselle d’Elbceuf was 
thrust in his way, as though by chance, at the promenades, in 
the churches; her beauty,, which might have touched many 
others, made no impression upon him. The fact was that M. 
de Mantua, even long before leaving his state, had fixed upon 
a wile. 

Supping one evemng with the Due de Lesdiguieres, a httle 
before the death of the latter, he saw a ring with a portrait in 
it, upon the Due s finger He begged to be allowed to look at 
the portimt, was chaimed with it, and sard he should 
be very happy to have such a beautiful mistress The Due at 
this burst out laughing, and said it was the portiaat of his wife 
Ab boon as the Due de Lesdiguieres was dead, M de Mantua 
thought only of mariying the young widowed Duchesse He 
^ught her everywhere when he arrived in Paris, but without 
mg a e to find her, because she was in the first year of her 
wi owhood He therefore unbosomed himself to Toicy, who 
repoitcd the matter to the King The King approved of the 

Cbign o 1 de Mantua, and charged the Mardchal de Duras 
o spea ' to the Duchesse de Lesdigmferes, who was his daughter 



if9fi JUUIOIBS or THE DUSE OF SAINT SOfOK 

The I>achesM wm eqaanj- Borpnsed muJ afflicted ^hen »he 
Jaaniod TFh«t wMa m progreaa. She testified to her father her 
repugnance to abandon herself to the oapnoes and the jealouay 
of an oJd Itelzan ddbauchi the horror she Mt at the idea of 
being left alone with bun in Italy, and the reasonable fear she 
bad of her health, with a man whooe own oou/d not bo good. 

I was promptly made acquainted with this affair for 
Jdadame de Leedignieree and Madame de Saint-Simon werp on 
the most intimate terma I did everything in my power to 
persuade Madame de Leodjgaihres to consent to the match, 
insisting at once on her family position, on the reason of state, 
and on the pleasure of oosting Madame d’Slboenf- but it was 
all m vain. I never saw each firmness. Pontcbartiain, who 
came and reasoned with her was even lees sncccssful than I 
for he excited her by threats and menaces. M la Fnnce bun 
self supported os — having no longer any hope for himself and 
fearing, above all things. M. de Mantua s marriage with a 
Lormne — and did all he could to pennisde Madame de Lesdi 
gnihres to give in. I renewed my efiorta in the same direction 
bat with DO better success than before. Nevertheless il de 
Mantaa, Imtated by not being able to ice Madame de Lesdi 
gulhreti, resolved to go and wait for bar on a Sunday at the 
MImmea He found her shut ap in a chapeh and drew near the 
door in order to see her as she went out He was not much 
gratified her thick crape veil was lowered it was with diffi 
oolty he oould get a glance at her Resolved to succeed he 
spoke to Toroy intimating that Madame del^sdtgujfenss ought 
not to refuse snrfi a alight favour as to allow herself to bo seen 
m a church. Toroy commonicated this to the King, who sent 
word to Madame do Lesdigulirea that ehe must consent to the 
favour JL de Mantua demanded. She could not lefose after 
this. M. de Mantua went accordingly and waited for her in 
the same fdnoe, where bo had onco already so badlj awn her 
He found her In the chapel and drew near the door aa before. 
She came out, her veil raised passed ligliUy before him made 
him a sliding courtesy as she glided b> in reply to IjU bow and 
retched lier coach- 
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kadame be lesdiguibres’ resistance. 


M. de Mantm v?as cliarmed he redoubled his effo^ vnth 
the King and M de Duras . the matter was discussed m full 
eouncil, like an affair of state-mdeed it wa^ one ; and it was 
resolved to amuse M de Mantua, and yet at the same time to 
do everything to vanquish this resistance of Madame de Lesdi- 
guifeies, except employing the full authority of the King, which 
the King himself did not wish to exert Everything was 
promised to her on the part of the King that it should be his 
Majesty who would make the stipulations of the marriage con- 
tmct , that it should be his Majesty who would give her a dowry, 
and would guarantee her return to France if she became a 
widow, and assure her bis protection while she remained a wife 
in one word, everything was tried, and in the gentlest and most 
honourable manner, to peisuade her Her mother lent us her 
house one afternoon, in order that we might speak more at 
length and more at our ease there to Madame de Lesdiguibres 
than we could at the Hotel de Duras We only gamed a 
toirent of tears for our pains 

A few days after this, I was very much astonished to hear 
■CbamiHart relate to me all that had passed at this interview. 
I learnt afterwards that Madame de Lesdiguibres, feanng that 
if, entirely unsupported, she persisted in her refusal, it might 
draw upon her the anger of the King, hod begged Ghanullart 
to implore his Majesty not to insist upon this marriage M de 
Mantua bearing this, turned his thoughts elsewhere , and she 
was, at last dehvered of a pursuit which bad become a painful 
pel seen tion to her Ghamillart served her so well that the 


affair came to an end , and the King, flattered perhaps by the 
desire this young Duchesse showed to remain his subject 
instead of becoming a sovereign, passed a eulogiura upon her 
the same evening m his cabinet to his family and to the Prm- 
ce^es, by whom it was spread abioad through society. 

I may ^ well flnish this matter at once The Lorraines, who 
had watched very closely the afl-air up to this point, took hope 
again directly they heard of the resolution M de Mantua had 
formed to abandon his pursuit of Madame de Lesdiguibres 
T oy, their turn, were closely watched by M le Puiice. who 
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K Mated the King agtinst them, tliat Midime JEbatof 
received orders fixnn him not to continue p r awing suit upon 

M de Mantus. That did not stop them. Thej felt that the 
King would not interfere with them by an express prohibftion, 
end sore, by part expenenoe, on being on better tonna with 
him afterwards than before, they puisoed their object with 
obstinaoy By dint of much plotting and scheming, and by 
the aid of their creaturee, they contrived to overcome the 
repugnance of M. da Mantua to Mademoiselle (TEIbffinf; which 
at bottom could be only oapnce — her beauty her figure, and 
her birth taken mto account But Mademoiselle dElbceuf in 
her turn was as opposed to mamage with M. de Mantua as 
M a d a m e de Lesdigulhros bad been. She was, however, bronght 
round ere long, and then the consent of the Kmg was the oMy 
thing left to be obtained, The Lorraines made use of the^ 
usual aupplenees in order to gam that They represented the 
impolioy of interfering with the selection of a sovereign who 
was the ally of France and who wished to select a wife from 
among her subjects, and succeeded so veil, that the Kicg 
detemmed to become neutral, that is to say neither to pro* 
hlbit nor to soncticm this match. M. le Prince was inalrumontal 
m inducing the King to take this neutnU position and ho 
furthermore caused the stipulation to be made that It should 
not be celebrated in France, but at Mantua. 

After piarting with the King, M. de Mantua, on the Slst of 
Septeml^ went to Ifemoura, slept there and then set out for 
Itoly At the same time Madame and Mademoiselle d'Elbcmif 
with Madame de Pompadour atster of the former passed 
through FonUiueblean without gomg to see a soul, and foDowod 
their prey lest he should change his mind and escape them— 
until the road ho was to take branched off from that they were 
togoly, he m fact intending to travel by sea and they by land. 
On the way their fears redoubled. Arrived at Nevera, and 
lodged in an hostolrie, they thought it would not bo well to 
commit themseJveB farther witliout more certain sectmty 
Madame de Pompadour therefore propcrted to M. de Jfantiis 
not to delay his happiness any longer but to celebralo lua 
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marriage at onca He defended himeelf ne well ne ho could, 
but was at lost obliged to give in. During tins indecent dis- 
pute, the Bishop wns sent to He Imd just died, and ino trand 
Vicar, not knowing what might be the wishes of the King upon 
this marriage, refused to ceiebmte ih The chaplain was (hero- 
fore appealed to, and he atonce muriied Mademnisello d’Klhcnnf 
to M de Mantua m the hotel As soon as the ceremony n as 
over, Madame d’Blboeuf wished to leave her danglilrr alone 
with M de Mantua, and although he strongly olijectod to this, 
everybody quitted the room, leaving only the newly tnin ried 
couple there, and Madame de Pompadour outside upon the step 
hstenmg to what passed between them. But hnding after a 
while that both were very much embarrassed, and that M. do 
Mantua did little but cry out for the company to return, she 
conferred with her sister, and they agieed to give liim his 
liberty. Immediately he had obtained it, he mounted Ins horse, 
though it was not early, and did not see them again until they 
reached Italy — though all went the same road as far as Lyons. 
The news of this strange celebration of marriage wns soon 
spread abroad with all the ridicule which attached to it. 

The King was very much annoyed when he learnt that his 
orders had been thus disobeyed. The Lorraines pla.stered over 
the affair by representing that they feared an affjont from M 
de Mantua, and indeed it did not seem at all unlikely that M 
de Mantua, forced as it were into compliance with their wishes, 
might have liked nothing better than to roach Italy and then 
laugh at them Meanwhile, Madame d’Elbceuf and her daughter 
embarked on board the royal galleys and started for Italy On 
the way they were fiercely chased by some African CovSairs, 
and it 18 a great pity they were not taken to finish the romance 
!^wever, upon arriving in Italy, the marriage was again, 
ce e rated, this time with all the forms necessary for the 
occaaiom But Madame d'’E]bQ 3 uf liad no cause to rejoice that 
sea succeeded m thus disposing of her daughter. The new 
uc esse e Mantua was guarded by tier husband, with the 
u most jea ousy She was not allowed to see anybody except 
ei mother, and that only for an hour day. wnman 
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entered her ftp*rtment only to drees and undrew her The 
Duo walled op very high all the windows of hie house, and 
caused his wife to be guarded by old women She passed her 
days thns in a cruel prison. This treatment, whiob I did not 
expect and the little consideration not to say contempt shown 
here for M de Mantua smoe hn departure, consoled me mnch 
for the invincible obstinacy of Hadame de Lesdigui^rea. Six 
months after Madame d’KIboenf returned, beside herself with 
vexation, but too vam to show it She disguised the mlsfor 
tune of her dangbter and appeared to be offended if it was 
spoken of bat all onr lettera ^m the army showed that the 
news was true. The strangest thing of all is, that the Lorraines 
after this jonrney were as well treated ty the King as if they 
had never undorUken it , a fact which shows their art and 
osoendenoy 

I have dwelt too long perhaps upon this matter It appeared 
to me to ment attentroo by its singularity and still more ao 
because it is by tacts of this sort that is ahown what was the 
composition of the Oburt of the King 
About this time the Comtesse d Auvergne Bnished a short 
life by an illnew very strange and uncommon. When she 
Disjned the Comte d Auvergne she was a Hnguenot, and he 
3h wanted to make her turn CatholJa A lamous advocate 
^that time who was named Cbardon had been a Huguenot 
id bis %rife also they had made a semblance, however of 
altjunng, but made no open profession uf Catholicism. Char- 
don was sustained by his great repnlation and by the number 
of protectors be had made for himself One morning he and 
hts wife were in thrfr coach before the H6tel Dieu waiting for 
a reply that their lackey was a very long time in bringing tliera 
Aladame Chardon glanced by ebanee upon the grand portal i f 
Notre Dame and Uttlo by liUlo fell mto a profound reverie 
which might be better called rellectioo. Her bualiand who at 
last perceived this, asked her wluit had sent her into such deep 
thought, and pushed her elbow even to draw a repl> from her 
She told him then what the wa-i thinK{ng altouL Pointing to 
Notre Dame she said that it wa-* many ccntnriei before LutJier 
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and Calvin that those images of saints had boon fionlpiured 
over that portal ; that this proved that saints had long since 
been invoked , the opposition of the reformers to this ancient 
opinion was a novelty , that this novelty rendered siiKjiicioiis 
other dogmas against the antiquity of Catholicism that tlie.y 
taught, that these reflections, which .she had never hf'foie 
made, gave her much disquietude, and made her form the leso- 
lution to seek to enlighten herself 

Chardon thought his wife right, and from that day tliey laid 
themselves out to seek the truth, then to consult, then io he 
instructed This lasted a year, and then they made a new 
abiuration, and both ever afterwards passed their lives in y.eal 
and good works Madame Chardon converted many Hiigucnot/i 
The Comte d’ Auvergne took his wife to her The CtimiesHO 
was converted by her, and became a very good Catholic When 
she died she was extremely regretted by all the relatives of her 
husband, although at first thej' had looked upon her coldly. 

In the month of this September, a strange attempt at 
fcination occurred Vervins had been forced into many euits 
against his relatives, and was upon the point of gaining all of 
tuem, when one of his cousins-gerraan, who called hinii.elf the 
Abbe de Pre caused him to be attacked as he pa-"ed in hU 
coach along the Quai de la Toumelle, before the community of 
Madame de iliramion. Venins was wounded with f-everaJ 
sword cuts, and also his coachman, who wi’^hed to defend liirn. 


In c*^>nsequence of the complaint Vervins made, the Abl/f- 
abroad, whence he never returned, and ;>oon after, hi' crime 
bezrz proved, was condemned to be broken alive on the v.heel 
V<r— Tins had long been menaced with an eVack hy the Abbe. 

wa-. an agreeable, 'TreU.-zn^.ie ruiXi. but v'eq/' idle. He 
bad entered the army: but quif^ed it soo^ and retired to hie 
festates in Picardy. There he shut himself tip v jthout any catJ'.o 
ct disgust or of dn-r/eaeure, without bei.cg in anw er-obarraev 
ment- for cn tte contra'’ ae was 


mrefn crtc/t orcer, ana t=; 


reT to do, and aThds aTaim 
ended: witb out motives of 
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improvement, for no workmen were evBT seen m his hoase 
still lees on acccumt of the chase, for he never went to it Yet 
he stayed in hia honse for several yean, without mterconrse 
with a soul, and what is most incomprehensible, without bndg 
mg &om bis bed exoept to aUow it to be mada He dined 
there, and often all alone he transacted what little busmoQ 
he had to do there, and received while there the few people he 
could not refuse admisaon to , and each day from the moment 
he opened his eyes until he closed them again worked at 
tapestry or read a little , be pervevered until his death in this 
strange fashion of ensteuce , ao oniquely smgular, that I have 
wished to describe it. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Fascination of the Duchesse de Bourgogne — Fortunes of Nangis— He m 
loved by the Duchesse and her Dame d’A tours — Discretion of the Court — 
Maulevrier — H ir Courtship of the Duchesse — Siugular Triclc — Its Strange 
Success — Mad Conduct of Maulevner — He is sent to Sjiaiu — His Ad- 
ventures there — H ir Eetum and tragical Catastrophe 

There presents itself to my memory an anecdote which it 
would be very prudent perhaps to be silent upon, and which is 
very curious for anybody who has seen things so closely as I 
tsve, to describe What determines me to relate it is, that the 
iket is not altogether unknown, and that every Court swai rns 
wrdi similar adventures Slust it be said then? We had 
amongst us a charming young Princesse who, by her graces, her 
attentions, and her ori^nal manners, had taken possession of 
the Learts of the King, of iladame de Maintenon, and of her 
husband, ilgr. le Due de Bourgogne. The extreme discontent, 
so justly felt against her fether, iL de Savoie, had not made the 
slightest alteration in their tenderness for her. The King, v/ho 
hid nothing from her, who worked with his ministers in her 
presence whenever she liked to enter, took care not to say a 
word in her hearing against her fe.ther. Jn private, she cla^y^ed 
the king round the neck at all hours, jumped upon his knees, 
tormented him with all sorts of sportiveness, rummaged among 
his papers, opened his letters and read them in his presence, 
sometime^ in snite of him; and acted in the same manner with 
hiadame de lilaintenon. Despite this extreme liberty, she 
never snoke av?inst any one: gracious to all, she end^v^r-sd 
m -^rd o5*Vow? from all whenever she could- -ive 
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to the pnvtte comfort* of the fcmg, even the hombleat klod 
to all Trho eerved her and living with her ladies, as with 
friends, In complete liberty, old and young , she was the darling 
of the Ooort, adored by all everybody great and small, was 
onnona to please her, eveiybody nnssed her when she was 
away , when ahe re-appeared the void waa filled up m a word 
she had attached all hearts to her, but while in this bnlbant 
situation ahe lost her own. 

Nangia, now a very oommon-place Ifar^chal of France, was 
at that time m fall bloom. He had an agreeable, but not an 
uncommon face , web well made, withont anything marveliou* 
and bad been educated m intrigue by the Har^ale de Boche- 
fort, hia grandmother and Madame de Blansac, hn mother 
who were skilled mistr o aB o a of that art. Early mtroduoed by 
them into the great world, of whmb they were, so to speak, the 
centre, he bad no talent but that of pleasing women, of speaking 
their language, and of monopolumg the most desirable by a 
disere^n beyond his years, and which did not belong to hu 
tune. Nobody waa more m vogue than he. He had had the 
command of a regiment when he was quits a ohfld. He had 
shown firmness, application, and brOIiAot valour in war that 
the Ifidies bad made the most ot and they sufficed at his age, 
he WES of the Court of Monseigneur le Duo de Bourgogne 
about the same age, and well treated by him. 

The Due de ^urgogne, poasionalely in love with his wife, 
was not so well mode as Nao^ , but the Frin ces se reciprocated 
his ardour so perfectly that up to his death be never suspected 
that her glances bad wandered to any one else. They fell 
however upon Nangis, and eoon redoubled. Nongis waa not 
ungrateful, but he feared the thunderbolt and his heart, too 
was already engaged. Madame de 1a Vrilltfere, who, without 
beauty was pretty and gratefn] os Love, bad made this conquest 
She was, as I have said, daughter of Madame de Mailly, Dame 
d Atoura of Madame la Ducbeaao do Bourgogne, and was always 
near her Jealousy soon enlightened her as to wliat was taking 
place. Far from yielding lier conquest to the Duchesw she 
mode a point of preserving it, of disputing iu ucsv^lnn and 
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carrying it olT. This struggle threw Nangis into a terrible 
embarrassment. He feared the fiiry of Madame de la Vrilliere, 
who affected to be more ready to break out than in reality she 
was Besides his love for her, he feared the result of an out- 
burst, and already saw his fortune lost On the other hand, 
any reserve of his towards the Duchesse, who had so much 
power in her hands — and seemed destined to have more — and 
who he knew was not likely to suffer a nval — might, he felt, 
be his ruin. This perplexity, for those who were aware of it, 
gave nse to continual scenes I was then a constant visitor of 
Madame de Blansao, at Paris, and of the Mhx^chale de Roche- 
fort, at Versailles ; and, through them and several other ladies 
of the Court, with whom I was mtimate, I learnt, day by day, 
everything that passed. In addition to the fact that nothing 
diverted me more, the results of this affair might be great, 
and it was my especial ambition to be well informed of every- 
thing At length, all members of the Court who were assiduous 
and enlightened understood the state of affairs; but either 
through fear -or from love to the Duchesse, the whole Court 
was silent, saw everything, whispered discreetly, and actually 
kept the secret that was not entrusted to it. The struggle be- 
tween the two ladies, not without bitterness, and sometimes 
insolence on the part of Madame de la VnUi^re, nor without 
suffermg and displeasure gently manifested on the part of 
Madame de Bourgogne, was for a long time a singular sight 
Whether Nangis, too faithful to his first love, needed some 
grains of jealousy to excite him, or whether tilings fell out 
naturally, it happened that he found a rival Maulevrier, son 
of a brother of Colbert who had died of grief at not being 
named Mar^chal of France, was this nval He had mamed a 
daughter of the Mar^chal de Tessd, and was not very agreeable 
in appearance — his face, indeed, was very commonplace He 
was by no means &amed foi gallantry , but he had wit, and a 
mmd fertile in mtngues, with a measureless ambition that was 
sometimes pushed to madness Hir wife was pretty, not clever, 
quarrelsome, and under a virgmal appearance, mischievous to 
the last degree As daughter of a man for whom Madame 
VOL. T X 
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do BooTgogne bad much gratstode for the part he had taken m 
Degotaatuig her marriage^ and the peace of SaTuj, abo waf 
easily enabled to make her way at Conrt, and her hinbend 
with her He soon sniffed what was passing in respect to 
Nongis, and obtained means of access to Uadame de Bomgogne 
throngh the inflnence of his lather in law was assidnoos in his 
attentions, and at Isigih, excited by example, dared to sigh. 
3^red of not bemg nnderstood, be venturi to write. It is 
pretended that he sent hu letteii through one of the Oonrt 
Isdie^ who thought they «wrtft from Teasd!, deliT^red them, 
and handed him back the answers, as though for del ive r y by 
him. I win not add what more was believed I will annfdy 
■ay that this a&ir was aa soon perceived as had been the 
other and was treated with the same sileiice. 

Under pretert of friendships Madame de Boiugogne went 
mcoe than once— on aoconnt of the speedy departore of her 
btuband (for the army) attended •ometnnes hy La Mabtenon, 
—to the hottse of Madame de Manlermer to weep with her 
The Court smiled. Whether the teara were for Madame de 
Maolevnsr or for Kangts, was donbtfoL But Nangis, never^ 
theleas, aronaed by ^Jim rtvaliy, threw Madame de la YrfliibfO 
bto terrible gne^ and mto a humour over which she was not 
nustreea. 

This tocsm made Hself beard by Maulevrier What will not 
a man think of doing when poaa oa ee d to ezeeee by krve or am- 
Utuxi t He pretended to have something the matter with his 
eheet, put himself on a milk dlet> made believe that be had loot 
ha rdca, sad was atzSaestJf carter d husaelf to rsfrain from 
nttermg an btelligible word during a whole year, by thc« 
means evading the campaign and remaining at the Coorl He 
was enou^ to rd^ ibis pregeett and many others, to hn 
friend the Boo de Lorgea, from wlioin, m turn,! learnt it Tbe 
feet waa, bringing bitoself thus to the necessity of never 
■peaking to anybody except m their car be had tbe liberty of 
■peaking low to Madame la Dochesee de Bonrgogne before all 
the Court without impropnetj and without inapiclon. In this 
ynarinm- be to hw w^toveT he wisbed day by day, and was 
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never overheard. He also contrived to say things, the shojt 
ansvrers to which were equally unheard. He so accustomed 
people to this manner of speaking that they took no more notice 
of rc than was expressed in pity for such a sad state ; but it 
happened that those who approached the nearest to Madame la 
Dnchesse de Bourgogne when Idaulevrier was at her side, soon 
knew enough not to be eager to draw near her again v,^ben she 
vvas thus situated. This trick lasted more than a year : his 
conversation was principally composed of reproaches — ^but re- 
proaches rarely succeed in love. Manlevrier, jndging by the 
iU-humonr of Madame de la Vrilliere, believed Hangis to be 
happy, dealousy and rage transported him at last to the ez- 
treniiiT of foliv. 
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any -way with him. Tb« worrt was, that after thia he threat* 
en©d and said many thbga against Nangis, as a man whom 

he was deeply offended, and whom he meant to call to accotmt 
Although he gave no reason for this, the reason was only too 
evident The fear of Madame de Somgogne at may be 
imagined, and also that of NangU He was brave and oared 
for nobody , bnt to be mixed np m snoh an affair as this made 
him qnake with fright. He beheld his fortune and his bappl 
nees in the hands of a fanout madman. He shunned Manle- 
vner from that tlmo as much aa poeaible, showed himself bnt 
bttle, and held hia peace. 

For six weeks Madame de Bourgogne bred in the most mea 
sured manner and In mortal tremors of fear, without, however 
anything happening. I know not who warned Teasd of what 
was going on. But when he learnt it he acted like a man of 
ahiJit) He perenaded his son in4aw Maulevner to follow 
him to Spain aa to a place where hit fortune was assnred to 
him. He spoke to Fagon, who saw all and knew all He 
understood maUen In a moment, and at once said, that as so 
many remediea had been tried ineffectually for Manlevrier he 
roust go to a warmer climate as a winter m France would in 
evitably kill him. It was then as a remedy and aa people go 
to the watera, that be went to Spam. The King and ^ the 
Court behered this, and neither the Kingnor Madame de Main 
tenon offered any ohjectioua. As soon aa Teasrf knew thb he 
humed hia son-in law out of the realm, and ao pnt a stop to 
his foUiei and the mortal fear they bod caused. To finish thh 
adventure at once, although H will lead me far beyond the date 
of other matters to bo spoLen of after let me say what became 
of Maulevrier after this point of the narrative. 

He went first to Spam with TesiA. On the way they had 
an interview with Madame de* Hrsins, and succeeded in gaining 
her favour so completely that, upon arriving at Modnd, the 
King and Queen of Spain, informed of this, welcomed them 
with much cordiality Maulevner soon became a great 
fa%*oante with the Queen of Spain. It has been said that be 
wished to please her and that he succeeded. At all erenta he 
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often had long interviews with her in private, and these made 
people think and talk 

Maulevrier began to believe it time to reap after having so 
well sown He counted upon nothmg less than being made 
grandee of Spain, and he would have obtained this favour but 
for his mdiscretion. News of what was in store for him was 
noised abroad. The Due de Grammont, then our ambassador 
at Madrid, wrote word to the King of the rumours that were 
in circulation of Maulevrier’s audacious conduct towards the 
Queen of Spam, and of the reward it was to meet with The 
King at once sent a very strong letter to the Kmg of Spain 
about Maulevner, who, by the same courier, was prohibited 
from accepting any favour that might be offered him. He was 
ordered at the same time to jom Tess6 at Gibraltar. He had 
already done so at the instance of Tess6 himself, so the courier 
went from Madrid to Gibraltar to find him. His rage and 
vexation upon seeing himself deprived of the recompense he 
had considered certain were very great. But they yielded in 
time to the hopes he formed of success, and he determmed to 
set off for Madnd and thence to Versailles His father-in-law 
tried to retam him at the siege, but m vain. His representa- 
tions and his authority were alike useless. Maulevner hoped 
to gam over the King and Queen of Spam so completely, that 
our Kmg would be forced, as it were, to range himself on their 
side , but the Due de Grammont at once wrote word that 
Maulevner had left the siege of Gibraltar and returned to Ma- 
dnd This disobedience was at once chastised. A couner was 
immediately despatched to Maulevner, commandmg him to set 
out for France He took leave of the King and Queen of Spain 
like a man without hope, and left Spam. The most remarkable 
thing IS, that upon amvmg at Paris, and findmg the Court at 
Marly, and his wife there also, he asked permission to go too, 
the husbands being allowed by right to accompany their wives 
there, and the King, to avoid a disturbance, did not refuse 
him 

At first everything seemed to smile upon Maulevrier He 
had, as I have said, made friends with Madam 
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■when be WMon the road to Spam. He had doneeo duefly bj 
vaonthig hie inbmafly with Madame de Bonrgogne, and hy 
ihowing to Madame dee UronB that he waa in many of the 
secretB of the oomi. Aooordingly npon hia rotom, ahe took 
him hy the hand and ahowed a diapomtion towards hnn which 
oonld not fafl to reinstate him m fitTour She spoke -well of 
him to Madame do Haintanon, who always much amitten with 
new friends, receiyed him well, and often had oonversations 
with him which lasted more than three honm Madam# do 
Mamtenon mentioned him to the King, and Maoleyrier, who 
had retomod out of all hopo^ now saw himself m a more favour- 
able position than ever 

But the old oaoae of tronbte still existed, and with fresh 
oomphcatiana. Nangta was stall m &vonr and his appearance 
made Maolevner miserable. There was a new rival too in the 
field, the Abb^ de PoUgnaa 

Fleaamg, nay most fasca noting in manner the Abbd was a 
man to gam aU hearts. He striped at no flattery to suooeed 
m tbiii One day when foDowing the King ihroogb the gar- 
dens of Marly, it came on to ram. The King oonsideTately 
notioed the Abb^s drea, little calculated to keep off rain. It 
is no matter Sire,” said De Polignao, “ the rain of MaHy does 
not wet” People Uoghed moob «t this, snd these words were a 
reproach to the soft-spo^n AbbA 

One of the nwana by which the Abbi gained tbe favour of the 
King was by being t^ lover of Madame da Maine. His success 
at length ■was great in orery dueotlon. He even envied tbe 
ntoatioosof Kangisand Manlemer, and eooght to participate 
in the same bapjfloeas. He took the same road. M ada m e d 0 
and tie Miarichale de Ccouvres became bis fheoda He sought 
to be beard, and teas heard. At last be &ced the dsnger of tbe 
8wiBi> and on fine nights was seen ■with tbe Dnchesse in tbe 
gaideM. Nangis diminished in favour Maulevrler on his 
return increased m ftiry Tbe Abbi met with tbe same bite 
as they everything was perceived people talked about the 
maUer in whispers, but idlenoo was kept. This IHumph, in 
•pita of his ago, did not satisfy tbe Abbd he aimed at some- 
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thing more solid. He wished to arrive at the cardinalship, and 
to further his views he thought it advisable to ingratiate him- 
Belfinto the favour of Monsieur de Bourgogne He sought 
introduction to them through friends of mine, whom I warned 
against him as a man without scruple, and intent only upon 
advancing himself My warnings were in vain My friends 
would not heed me, and the Abb^ de Polignac succeeded in 
gaming the confidence of Monsieur de Bourgogne, as well els 
the favour of Madame de Bourgogne. 

Maulevrier had thus two sources of annoyance — the Abbe 
de Pohgnac and Nangis Of the latter he showed himself so 
jealous, that Madame de Maulevrier, out of pique, madeadvances 
to him, Nangis, to screen himself the better, replied to her. 
Maulevrier perceived this He knew his wife to be sufficiently 
Wicked to make him fear her. So many troubles of heart and 
brain transported him. He lost his head. 

One day the Mardchale de Coeuvres came to see him, 
apparently on some message of reconciliation. He shut the 
door upon her , barricaded her within, and through the door 
quarrelled with her, even to abuse, for an hour, during which 


sbe had the patience to remain there without being able to see 
him. After this he went rarely to Court, but generally kept 
bunself shut up at home 

Sometimes he would go out all alone at the strangest hours, 
lake a fiacre and drive away to the back of the Chartreux or to 
Wilber remote spots. Aligliting there, he would whistle, and a 
pey-beaded old man would advance and give him a packet, or 
Would be thrown to him from a window, or he would pick 
, 'ip a box filled with despatches, hidden behind a post I heard 
of Ibese mysterious doings from people to whom he was vain and 
'o^iscreet enough to boast of them He contmually wrote letters 
foiladamede Bourcrogne, and to Madame de Maintenon, but 

’“o^kequently to the former. Madame Oantin was them apnt ; 

know people who have seen letters of hers in w ic 
Maulevrier, in the strongest terms, that he mig 
^tioutheDuchesse , , . 

laade a last journey to YersaiUes, where be saw 
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trwB in pnvate, and quarreUftd with her cmelly After dining 
■with Torcy he retomed to Paris, There, tom hy a thonsand 
storms of lore, of jealonsy of ambition, his bead was so troubled 
that doctors were obliged to bo called in, and he was forbidden to 
see only the most indispensable persons, and those at the hours 
when he was least ilL AhnndredvisionHpaaeedthronghhis brain. 
Now like a madman he woald speak only of Spam, of Madame 
de Bourgogne, of Nangis, whom he wished to kill or to have 
assassinated now fall of remorse towards IL de Bourgogne, 
he made reflections so ottrions to hear that no otib dared to 
remam with bim^ and he was left alona At other times, 
recalliiig his early days, be had nothing hot ideas of retreat and 
penitence Then a oonfeesJon was necessary in order to banish 
Us despair as to the maroy of Qod. Often he thought himself 
very ill and upon the pomt of death 

The worid, however, and even his nearest frieBoda persuaded 
themselves that he was only playing a part, and hoping to put 
an end to it, they declared to him that he passed for in 
society, and that It behoved him to nae out of such a strange 
state and show himself. This was the Isst blow and H crver- 
wbelmedbim. FariousatfindingthatUusopinjoDwasnimingall 
the designs of his ambition, be delivered up to despair 

Although watched with extreme care by his wife, by particular 
friends and by bis servants, he took his measures so well, that 
on the Qood Fnday of the year 1706 at about eight o clock in 
the moming, he sbpped away from them afl entered a paange 
behind his room, opened the ivuidow threw himself into the 
court below, and daabed out bis brame upop the pavement 
Such was the end of an ambitious man, who, by his wild and 
dangerous passions, lost his wits, and then bis life, a tragic vio* 
tim of himself 

Madame de Bourgogne learnt the news at night In pnblio 
she showed no emotion, but In private some tears escaped her 
They might have been of pity but were not so charitably 
interpreted. Soon after it was noticed that Madame do Main 
tenon seemed embarrassed and banh towards Madame de 
Bourgogne. It was no longer doubted that Madame de Main 
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tenon had heard the whole story. She often had long inter- 
views with Madame de Bourgogne, who always left them in 
tears. Her sadness grew so much, and her eyes were so often 
red, that Monsieur de Bourgogne at last became alarmed But 
he had no suspicion of the truth, and was easily satisfied with 
the explanation he received. Madame de Bourgogne felt the ne- 
cessity, however, of appearing gayer, and showed herself so. As 
for the Abbd de Polignac, it was felt that that dangerous person 
was best away. He received therefore a post which called him 
away, as it were, into exile , and though he delayed his depar- 
ture as long as possible, was at length obliged to go. Madame 
de Bourgogne took leave of him in a manner that showed how 
much she was affected. Some rather insolent verses were 
written upon this event ; and were found wi itten on a balus- 
trade by Madame, who was not discreet enough or good enough 
to forget them. But they made little noi'^e ; everybody loved 
Madame de Bourgogne, and hid these verses as much as possible. 
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CHAPTER O VII, 

ot H. th DpiM' fl^iffWi nga of tlM Kmg— of Pujihin 
C b inrtg ci FoBtehMrtnlo—Whj be nzizied tbe Fimeb Fleet — *f*/ffT** 
Untu ftt iMt na^TBi to ivtsrn to Spoilt— P atow liMpod »]■■< bcr 

— Bf*gnoe and dLaaetar <a tbe Qaizu] Ptieut. 

At the begmuing of October, nerra reached the OoTiTt, wbicb 
wu at FcntajseUeaa, that 11 de Ihzras vaa at the poiztt of 
death. TTpon beanng thia, Ifadame de Saist-BhucD and Madaroft 
de Laumn, 'wbo irere both related to H Bnrae, wished to 
abeent themaehea from the Court perfonnaucee that were to 
tahe place in the p*Iw« that eren^ They ezpreaeed this 
wuh to Ifadame de Boni^gpgna, who approred of it, bnt aaid 
■he waa afraid the King would not do the aama He had been 
veiy angry lately beoanee the ladlee h ad ejected to go full 
dreaaed to the Court perfonnancea. A few wurdi he had 
■poken made everybody take good care not to rouse his anger 
cn tJ»f* point again, He expected ao znach accordingly iivw 
ev er ybody who attended tbe Court, that Madame de Bourgogne 
waa afiaid he would not content to dispense with the aiten 
dance of de SainUSnnon and Madsioe de Lausun on 

thli occasion. They compromised the matter therefore by 
dreasing themselvee, going to tbe room where the perforroanoe 
was held, and, under pretext of not finding placet, going away, 
Madame do Bourgogne agreeing to explain their ahoence m thb 
way to the TTlng I notice this very insignificant bagatelle to 
show how the King thought only of himselC and how mu<di he 
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wished to he obeyed, and that that whkh would not have 
been pardoned to the nieces of a dying man, except at the 
Court, was a duty there, and one which it needed great 
address to escape from, without seriously infringing the etiquette 
established 

After the return of the Court from Fontainebleau this year, 
Puysieux came back from Switzerland, having been sent there 
as ambassador, Puysieux was a little fat man, very agreeable, 
pleasant, and witty, one of tbe best fellows in the world, in 
fact As he had much wit, and thoroughly knew the Bang, 
he bethought himself of making the best of bis position ; and 
as bis Majesty testified mucb friendship for him on his return, 
and declared bimself satisfied with bis mission in Switzerland, 
Puysieux asked if what he heard was not mere compliment, 
and whether he could count upon it. As the King assured 
him that he might do so, Puysieux assumed a brisk air, and 
said that he was not so sure of that, and that he was not pleased 
with his Majesty. 

" And why not said the King 

“ Why not ?” replied Puysieux ; “ why, because although the 
most honest man in your realm, you have not kept to a promise 
you made me more than fifty years ago.” 

" What promise ?” asked the King 

" What promise, Sire V* said Puysieux ; " you have a good 
memory, you cannot have forgotten it Does not your Majesty 
remember that one day, having the honour to play at blind- 
man'’ s buff with you at my grandmother's, you put your cor’don 
bleu on my back, the better to hide yourself ; and that when, 
after the game, I restored it to you, you promised to give it me 
when you became master , you have long been so, thoroughly 
master, and neveitbeless that covdon bleu is still to come ” 

The King who recollected the circumstance, here burst out 
laughing, and told Puysieux he was in the right, and that a 
chapter should be held on the first day of the new year ex- 
pressly for the purpose of receiving him into the order And 
80 m fact it was, and Puysieux received the cordon bleu on the 
day tbe Kong had named. This fact is not important, but it is 
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amusing It is altogetlier dognlar m oonnection with a prince 
u eenouB and as imposing as Lonis XTV , and it is ono of 
those little Court ane^otes which are ounous. 

Here is nnoUior more important the eonsequenoee of 
which are still felt by the State. Pontchartnun, Secretary of 
State for the Navy was the plogue of it, as of all those who 
were under his cruel dependence. He was a mao who, with 
some nmount aHlity was disagreeable and pedantic to an 
excess , who loved evil for its own sake , who was jealous even 
of his father , who was a cruel tyrant towards his wife a woman 
ail docility and goodness , who was in one word a monster, 
whom the Xing kept in office only beoanse he feared him. An 
admiral was the abhorrence of Pontehartrain and an admiral 
who was an lilogitimate eon of the Xing, he loathed. There 
was nothing therefore, that he had not done daring the war to 
thwart the Comte de Toulouse , he laid some obstacles every- 
where in his path, he had tned to keep him out of the command 
of the fleet, and &iling this, had done ereorythiDg to reoider the 
fleet useless. 

These were bold strokes against a person the Xing so much 
loved, but Foniobarirain knew the weak aide of the hjog , he 
knew bow to balance the father against the master to bring 
forward the admiral and set aside the son. In this manner the 
Secretary of State was able to put obeUoles In the way of the 
Comte de Toulouse that threw him almost into despair and the 
Count could do little to defend himself It was a well known 
fkot at sea and in the porta where the ships touched and it 
angered all the fleet Pontohartrain accordingly was abhorred 
there, while the Comte de Toulouse, by his amiability and 
other good qualities, was adored. At Isst, the annoyance be 
caused became so unendorable, that the Comte de Toulouse, at 
the end of his cruise In the Mediterranean, returned to Oourt 
and determined to expoee the doings of PoDlcharirmia to the 
King 

The veiy day be bad made up his mind to do this, and just 
before he intended to have his interview with the Xing, Madame 
Fontcbartraln, oMting aside her natural timidity and modesty. 
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came to him, and with tears in her eyes begged him not to 
bring about the ruin of her husband The Comte de Toulouse 
was softened. He admitted afterwards that he could not resist 
the sweetness and sorrow of Madame de Pontchartrain, and 
that all his resolutions, his weapons, fell from his hands at the 
thought of the sorrow which the poor woman would undergo, 
after the fall of her brutal husband, left entirely in the hands 
of such a furious Cyclops In this manner Pontchartrain was 
saved, but it cost dear to the State The fear he was in of sue- 
cumbmg imder the glory or under the vengeance of an admiral, 
who was son of the King, detenmned him to min the fleet 
itself, so as to render it incapable of receiving the admiral again. 
He determined to do this, and kept to his word, as was after- 
wards only too clearly verified by the facts. The Comte de 
Toulouse saw no more either ports or vessels, and from that 
time only very feeble squadrons went out, and even those very 
seldom Pontchartrain had the impudence to boast of tliis 
before my face 

When I last spoke of Madame des Ursins, I described her as 
living m the midst of the Court, flattered and caressed by all, 
and on the highest terms of favour with the King and Madame 
de Mamtenon. She found her position, indeed, so far above 
her hopes, that she began to waver m her intention of return- 
ing to Spain. The age and the health of Madame de Maintenon 
tempted her. She would have preferred to govern here rather 
than in Spain Flattered by the attentions paid her, she 
thought those attentions, or, I may say, rather those servile 
adorations, would contmue for ever, and that in time she might 
arrive at the highest point of power. The Archbishop of Aix 
and her brother divmed her thoughts, for she did not dare to 
avow them, and showed her in the clearest way that those 
thoughts were calculated to lead her astray. They explained 
to her^ that the only mterest Madame de Mamtenon had in 
favouring her was on account of Spam, Madame des Ursins 
once back m that country, Madame de Maintenon looked 
forward to a recommencement of those relations which had 
formerly existed between them, by which the government of 
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Sp*in In appmnMi, if noi m lealitj, paoed timingi Bor handt 
They therefore adnaed IT ad cn e dM TJr«mi on no aoeonnt to 
thmk of remaimii^ in FraaoBi at the nme time tugRorting that 
ft would not be unin to ftop then koag enongh to oaoie aome 
inqmetnde to hf adune de Muntonon, to w to gain aa mnoh 
adTantago aa poaaible from it 

The solidity of those reasoos persuaded Madame des Umne 
to follow the advioe given her She molved to depart, but not 
until after a d^y of which abe meant to profit to the ntmoet 
We shall soon see what mooees attended her •ohemea. The 
terms upon which I stood with her enabled me to have kDow> 
ledge of all the sentiments that had passed through her mind — > 
her extreme desire upon amvfngin Pans, to roiam to Spsm, 
the intonoation which aeiaed Imr m oonsequonoe of the treat* 
meat she received, end which made her halanoe thi« desire^ 
and her final reaolntiou. It was not until aAorwarda, however, 
that I learnt all the details I have Just related. 

It was not long before Madame de Maintenon b^ao to feel 
impatient at the long-delayed departure of Madame des Ursma 
She spoke at last upon the subject, and preseed Madame dee 
Umns to set out for Spam. Thu was just what the other 
wonted. Sbe said that as she had bean driven out of Spam 
like a criminal, she must go back with honour if Madame de 
Maiotenou wished her to gam the aonddeoce and esteem of the 
Spaniards. That although sbe had bean treated by the King 
with every condderstion and goodneea many people in Spem 
were, and would be, ignorant of it, and that, therefore her return 
to £svour ought to be made known in as pablio and ooovioaDg 
a manner as was her disgrace. This was said with all that 
eloquence and peisuasivenoss for which Madame des Ursins was 
Temarksble. The efiert of it eimeeded her hopes. 

The favours she obtunad were prodigious. Twenty thousand 
hvrea by way of annual peaskm, and thlrt}’ thousand far her 
journey One of her brothera M. de Nomnoutiors, blind since 
the age of eighteen or twen^ was made hereditary dukrf , 
another the Abb^ de la TrimoiUe of exceeding bad Lfe, and 
much despised in Rome, where be lived, was made cardmai. 
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What a success "was this ' How many obstacles had to be over- 
come in order to attain it ! Yet this was what Madame des 
Ursms obtamed, so anxious was Madame de Mamtenon to get 
rid of her and to send her to reign in Spam, that she might 
reign there herself Pleased and loaded with favour as never 
subject was before, Madame des Ursms set out towards the 
middle of July, and was nearly a month on the road. It may 
be imagined what sort of a reception awaited her in Spain. 
The King and the Queen went a day’s journey out of Madrid 
to meet her. Here, then, we see again at the height of power 
this woman, whose fall the Kmg but a short tim e smce had so 
ardently desired, and whose separation from the King and Queen 
of Spain he had applauded himself for bringing about with so 
much tact. What a change in a few months ' 

The war contmued this year, but without bringing any great 
success to our arms YiUars, at Circk, out-manoeuvred Marl- 
borough in a manner that would have done credit to the greatest 
general Marlborough, compelled to cliange the plan of cam- 
paign he had determined on, returned into Flanders, where the 
Mardchal de YiUeroy was stationed with his forces Nothing 
of importance occurred during the campaign, and the two armies 
went mto winter quarters at the end of October. 

I cannot qmt Flanders without relating another instance of 
the pleasant maligmty of M. de Lauxun In marrying a 
daughter of the Marechal de Lorges, he had hoped, as I have 
already said, to return into the confidence of the Eling by means 
of the Marechal, and so be agam entrusted with military com- 
mand. Finding these hopes frustrated, he thought of another 
means of reinstating himself m favour. He determined to go 
to the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, not, as may be believed, for 
his health, but m order to ingratiate himself with the important 
foreigners whom he thought to find there, learn some of the 
enemy s plans, and come hack with an account of them to the 
Kmg, who would, no donbt, reward him for his zeaL But he 
was deceived in his calculation. Aix-la-Chapelle, genershy so 
fuU of foreigners of rank, was this year, owing to war, 

almost empty M, de Lauzun found, therefore, nobody of cxm- 
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Beqaenee from whom be ooald obtain any naoful informahoa 
Before his return, he visited the Mar^al de VUleroy, who re- 
ceived him with all military honoars, and conduct^ hir^ all 
over the anny, pdntiiig oat to him the enemy’s posts , for the 
two anniee were then quite oloee to each other His extreme 
anxiety, however to get information, anH the multitade of his 
questions, irritated the offioers who were ordered to do the 
honours to him , and, in going about, they actually at their 
own nak, eoqMaed him often to be shot or They did 

not know that hia courage was extreme , and w er e quite taken 
aback by his calmnees, and hu evident readiness to push on 
even farther than they ohoee to venture. 

On returning to Court, &£. de La ppin was of course pressed 
by everybody to relate all he knew of the position of the two 
armies. Bat he held hfmawtf aloof from all queationen, and 
would not answer On the day after his arrival he want to 
pay hiB eonrt to Honseigneur who did not like bhn, but who 
also was no friend to the Har6ibal de TiUeroy Monseigueur 
put many quosthms to him npon the ntoataon of the two 
armies, and upon the reasons wUch had prevented them from 
engaging one another IL de Lausun shirked reply, like a 
WMP who wished to be pressed , did not deny that he had well 
inspected the pomtictn of the two armies, but instead of answer 
ing Monseigneur dwelt upon the beauty of our troops, their 
gaiety at finding themsdres so near an enemy and their eager 
pe— to fight. i\uhed at last to the point at wliloh he wished 
to anive • I will tall you, Mcoecigncur * said be, “ since you 
absolutely ofumand me 1 soanned most minutely the front of 
the two anniea to the right and to the left, and all the ground 
between t hem. Tt is true there is do brook, and that I saw, 
neither are there any ravmes, nor hollow roads ascending cff 
descending, but it is true that there were other hindrances 
whkh I particmlarly remarked." 

■But what hindrance could there be," said Mooselgnenr, 

• since there was nothing between the two armies T 

M. de Lanzun allowed himself to bo pressed upon this point, 
cocstantjly repeating the list of hindraneos that did not exist 
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but keeping silent upon the others At lost, driven into a 
corner, he took his snuff-box from his pocket 

“You see,” said he, to Monseigneur, “there is one thing 
wliich much embarrasses the feet, the furze that grows upon 
the ground, whore M le Mar^chal de Villeroy is encamped 
The furze, it is true, is not mixed with any other plant, either 
hard or thorny ; but it is a high furze, as high, as high, lot me 
see, what shall I say ?” — and he looked all around to find some 
object of comparison — “ as high, I aasure you, as this suufi- 
box 1” 

Monseigneur burst out laughing at this sally, and all the 
company followed his example, in the midst of which M, de 
Lauzun turned on his heel and left the room His joke soon 
spread all over the Court and the town, and in the evening 
was told to the Eang. This was all the thanks M. de Villeroy 
obtamed from ML de Lauzun for the honours he had paid him ; 
and this was ML de Lauzun’s consolation for his ill-success at 
Aix-la-Chapelle 

In Italy our armies were not more successful than elsewhere. 
From tune to time, M. de Venddme attacked some unimportant 
post, and, having earned it, despatched couners to the King, 
magnifying the importance of the exploit But the fact was, 
all these successes led to nothing On one occasion, at Cas- 
sano, ML de Vend6me was so vigorously attacked by Prince 
Louis of Baden that, in spite of his contempt and his audacity, 
he gave himself up for lost When danger was most imminent, 
instead of remaining at his post, he retired from the field of 
battle to a distant country-hoiLse, and began to consider bow a 
retreat might be managed. The Grand Pricur, his brother, 
was m command under him, and was ordered to remain upon 
the field , but he was more intent upon saving his skin than oj. 
obeymg orders, and so, at the very outset of the fight, ran away 
to a country-house hard by, ML de Vendbrae strangely enovgh 
had sat down to eat at the country-house whither he had 
tmed, and was in the midst of his meal vdien news was 
him that, owing to the prodigies performed by one cc ms 
officers, Le Guerchois, the fortunes of the day bad change^ 

VOL. L - 
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Prmoe Lckdm at Baden was reining IL YendOme had great 
difficnlty to behove this, bnt ordered his horee, monnted, and, 
pushing on, oonolnded the eombat gkrioutty He did not fail, 
of oo ui ' g e , to daim all the hoooun of this victory which in 
reality was a barren one , and aent word of hk triumph to the 
King He dared to eay that the Ion of the enen^ waa more 
than thirteen thouaand , and oar loss leas than thiM thousand 
— ^whereas, the Iocs was at least equal. This expbit, neverthe* 
leas resounded at the Oourt, and throngfa the town as an ad* 
vantage the most complete and the most decdflve, and doe en< 
tirely to the vigilanoe, valour, and capacity of Tenddma. Not 
a word was said of bis oonntry bouse, or the interrupted meal 
Theee fiscta were only known after the Tetora of the general 
offioen. As for the Grand Prteor, fais pt^troonery had been so 
poblio^ hk flight eo disgraoefol — for he had taken troops with 
him to protect the c ountr y house in which he songbt shelter — 
that he could not be pardoned. The two brothen quarrelled 
upon thcM pomta, and m the end the Grand Prieur was obliged 
to give up hk command. He retired to hu house at CEUchy^ 
near jEkrk , but, tiring of that place, be went to Borne, made 
the acquaintanee there of the Uarqulse de Hicheheo, a wanderer 
like himself, and passed some time with her at Genoa. Leav- 
ing that chy, be went to Ohalons^upoo-Sadne, whfrii had been 
fixed upon as the place of hk exfle^ and there gave himself up 
to the debaoeberias in which he usually lived. From thk 
time until the Begoooy we aball see nothing more of him. I 
shall only add, therefore^ that be never went sober to beddunng 
thir^ yean, but was always earned thither dead drunk was 
a Ikr swindler, and thkf » a rogoe to the ma rrow of Us bones, 
rotted with vile dkeases, the moat eootemptibk and yet most 
dangerous fellow in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A Hunting Adventure-Story and Catastrophe of Fargues — Death and 
Character of Ninon de I’Enclos — Odd Adventure of Courtenvaux— Spies 
at Court — New enlistment — Wretched state of the Country — Balls at 
Marly 

Two very different persona died towards the latter part of this 
year The first was Lainoignon, Chief President, the second, 
Ninon, known by the name of Mademoiselle de I’Enclos Of 
Lamoignon I will relate a single anecdote, cunous and instruc- 
tive, which will show the corruption of which he was capable 
One day — I am speaking of a time many years previous to 
the date of the occurrences just related — one day there was a 
great hunting party at Saint Germain. The chase was pursued 
so long, that the King gave up, and returned to Saint Ger- 
main. A number of courtiers, among whom was M de Lauzun, 
who related this story to me, contmued their sport ; and just 
as darkness was coming on, discovered that they had lost then 
way After a time, they espied a hght, by which they guided 
their steps, and at length reached the door of a kind of castle 
They knocked, they called aloud, they named themselves, and 
asked for hospitality. It was then between ten and eleven at 
night, and towards the end of autumn. The door was opened 
to them. The master of the house came forth He made 
them take their boots off, and warm themselves , he put their 
horses mto his stables ; and at the same time had a supper 
prepared for his guests, who stood much m need of it. They 
did not wait long lor the meal , yet when served it proved ex- 
cellent ; the wines served with it, too, were of several kinds, 
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And excellent likewise m for the master of the hooae, he wm 
so polite and reepeetftih yet withont being oeremonlouB or 
eager that it was evident he had frequented the beet company 
The coortiers soon learnt that bis name was Fsrgnas, that the 
place was called Oonison and that he had lived there in retire- 
ment several yeara. After having supped, Faiguee showed 
eadi of them into separate bedrooms where they were waited 
upon by his valets with every proper attentkm. In the mom- 
mg, as soon as the ooortiars had dressed themselves, th^ found 
an ezo^ent breakfast awaitmg them , and upon leaving the 
table they saw their horses ready for them, and as thoroughly 
attended to as they had been themselves. Ohanned with the 
politeness and with the mannert of Fargoes, and tonohed by 
hu hospitable reception of them, they made him many ofiors 
of semoe, and made their way back to Saint Germs fn. Thefr 
non-appearanoe on the previous night had been the common 
talk their return and the adventure they had met with was 
no less sa 

These gentlemen were then the very flower of the Ooun, 
and all them very inUmate with the King They related 
to him, therefore, tbetr stoiy the manner of their reception, 
and highly praised the master of the bouse and his good cheer 
The King asked Ms name, and, as soon as he heard it, ex 
churned ** ^Vhst^ Fkrguos I is he so near here, then f Tl>o 
oonrtieiB redonbled their praises, and the King saH no more , 
but soon after went to the Quaeo-mother and told bar what 
had happened. 

Fargues, indeed was no stranger either to berorto the King 
He had taken a ptvnjiaeat part ia the nroromeots oF Paris 
against the Court and Cardinal Maxarin. If be had not been 
hanged, it was because ho was well supported by his party 
who had him included In the amnesty granted to those who 
had been engaged in thooo troubles. Fearing, however, that 
the hatred of ^ enemies might place his life in danger if be 
remained in Pans, he retired from the capital to this country 
house which has just been meutJoned where he cooUnued to 
live in strict pnvicy even whan the death of OanJfnaJ 
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Mazann seemed to render such seclusion no longer neces- 
sary 

The King and the Queen-mother, v^ho had pardoned Fargues 
in spite of themselves, were much annoyed at finding that he 
was living m opulence and tranquillity so near the Court , 
thought him extremely bold to do so , and determined to 
punish him for this and for his former insolence They di- 
rected Lamoignon, therefore, to find out something in the past 
life of Fargues for which punishment might be awarded , and 
Lamoignon, eager to please, and make a profit out of his eager- 
ness, was not long m satisfying them He made reseaiches, 
and found means to complicate Fargues in a murder that had 
been committed in Paris at the height of the troubles Officers 
were accordingly sent to Gourson, and its owner was arrested 

Fargues was much astomshed when he learnt of what he was 
accused. He exculpated himself, nevertheless, completely , ai- 
legmg, moreover, that as the murder of which he was accused 
had been committed during the troubles, the amnesty in which 
he was included effaced all memory of the deed, according to 
law and usage, which had never been contested until this occa- 
sion The courtiers who had been so well treated by the un- 
happy man, did everything they could with the judges and the 
King to obtam the release of the accused It was all m vain. 
Fargues was decapitated at once, and all his wealth was given 
by way of recompense to the Chief-President Lamoignon, who 
had no scruple thus to ennch himself with the blood of the 
innocent * 

The other person who died at the same time was, as I have 
said, Nmon, the famous courtesan, known, smce age had com- 
pelled her to quit that trade, as Mademoiselle de I’Enclos She 
was a new example of the triumph of vice carried on cleverly 
and repaired by some virtue The stir that she made, and stiU 
more the disorder that she caused among the highest and moat 

♦ It IB necessary to observe that some of the detaola of this story, esp^ 
ally those that relate to the infamy of Lamoignon, have been denied , Far- 
gnes, too, was hanged, not decapitated , but the main fact, the mitiative of 
the king m this murder (of the worst description, being perpetrated under 
the forms of law) is demed by no one 
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hrilliAnt youth orercatne th« extreme indulgence tiuit, sot 
without oauso, the Queen mother entertamed for pcnoua whoea 
oouduot WM galUnt, and more than gallant, and made her vend 
her an order to retire Into a oonvent. But Ninon, obeemng 
that no tpeaal convent wm named aaid with a great courtcey, 
to the officer who hrought the order that, aa the option wa* 
left to her abe would chooao ■ the convent of the Cordeliere at 
Paris,** which impudent joke ao diverted the Queen that aha 
left her alone for the fhture. Ninon never h*d but one lover 
at a time — bot her admiren jrm numberteea — ao that when 
wearied of one incumbent she told him to frankly, and took 
another The abandoned one might groan and complain , her 
decree was without appeal and this creature bad acquired aueh 
an infruenoe, that the deeerted lovers never dared to revenge 
on the favoured one, and were too happy to remain on the foot- 
ing of friend of the house. She sometimes keptfaithfnl to one^ 
when he pleased her vary much during an entire campaign. 

Ninon had Qlastnous friends of all sorts, and had so much 
wit that the preserved them aU and kept them on good tarmi 
with eaoh other, or at least, no quarrels ever came to light 
There was an external respect and decency about ereiythtng 
that passed in her house, such at piiooesees of the highest tank 
hare rarely been able to preserve in their intrigue*. 

In this way she had among her fheT>ds a telecttou of tbe best 
members of the Oourt , ao that it became the fashion to be re- 
ceived by her, and it waa useful to be so, on account of the 
connections that were thus formed. There was never any 
gambling there, nor loud Uoghii^ nor disputes, nor talk about 
religion or poHtias, but much and elegant wit, andent and 
modem stories, neva of gaUantriea. yet without scandal. All 
was delicate, light, measured , and she herself maintained the 
conversation by her wit and bergrcat knowledge of lacU Tb# 
respect which strange to say she bad acquired, and the number 
and distiDction of her friends and acquaintaneee, continaed 
when her charms ceased to attract, and when propriety and 
fashion eompelled her to use only intellectual Imita She kne w 
all the intnguea of tbe old and thonewcourt,*enou* and other- 
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wise ; her conversation was charming ; she was disinterested, 
faithful, secret, safe to the last degree , and, setting aside her 
frailty, virtuous and full of probity. She frequently succoured 
her friends with money and influence ; constantly did them the 
most important services, and very faithfully kept the secrets or 
the money deposits that were confided to her 

She had been intimate with ]\Iadame de Maintenon during 
the whole of her residence at Pans , but Madame de Maintenon, 
although not dainng to dimvow this fnendship, did not hke to 
hear her spoken about She wrote to Ninon with amity from time 
to time, even until her death, and Ninon in like manner, when 
she wanted to serve any friend in whom she took gieat interest, 
wrote to Madame de Maintenon, who did her what service she 
required efficaciously and with promptness But since Madame 
de Mamtenon came to power, they had only seen each other 
two or three times, and then in secret 

Nmon was remarkable for her repartees. One that she made 
to the last Maaechal de Choiseul is worth repeating. The 
Mar^chal was virtue itself, but not fond of company or blessed 
with much wit. One day, after a long visit he had paid her, 
Nmon gaped, looked at the Mar6chal, and cried . — 

“ Oh, my loid I how many virtues you make me detest!” 

A Ime from I know not what play. The laughter at this 
may he imagined L’Enclos lived long beyond her eightieth 
year, always healthy, visited, respected She gave her last 
years to God, and her death was the news of the day. The 
smgulanty of this personage has made me extend my observa- 
tions upon her. 

A short time after the death of Mademoiselle de I’Enclos, a 
terrible adventure happened to Courtenvaux, eldest son of M. 
de Louvois. Courtenvaux was commander of the Cent-Suisses, 
fond of obscure debauches , with a ridiculous voice, miserly, 
quarrelsome, though modest and respectful ; and in fine a very 
stupid fellow. The King, more eager to know all that was 
passing than most people believed, although they gave him 
credit for not a httle curiosity m this respect, had authorised 
Bontems to engage a number of Swiss in addition to those 
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posted at the door* and in the parks and gardens. These at- 
teodante had ordeia to stroll monun^ noon, and night, along 
the comdonj, the passages, the staircaaes, even mto the private 
places, and, when it was fine, in the court-yards and gardens, 
and in secret to watch people to follow them, to notice where 
they went, to notice who was there, to listen to all the conver- 
sation they conld hear and to make reports of their disooveoie*. 
This was aaiidooaaly done at Versailles, at Marly at Trianon, 
at Fontainebleau and in all the places where the King was. 
These new attendants vexed Coortenvanx oonsiderablv for over 
•nch new comers he had no sort of anthority^ Thu season at 
Fontaineblean a room which had formerly been occupied by a 
party of the Oent-Suisses and of the body guard was given up 
entirely to the new corps. The room was in a public passage 
of communication indispensable to all in the oh&teao, and m 
conseqaence, excellently well adapted for watching those who 
passed throogh it. Conrtenvnux more than aver vexed by tha 
new airangemeat, regarded it as a Aeeh enoroac^iment upon Ids 
anthonty and flow into a vident rage with the new-comen, 
and rail^ at them m good set tenna They allowed him to 
fume as be would, they bad their orders, and were too wise to 
be distorbed by hu rage. The King who heard of all thn, sent 
at once for Coortenvaux. As soon as he appeared in the cabi- 
net, the King caDed to him from the other end of the room, 
without giving him time to approach, and in a rage so (ernble, 
and for so novel, that not only Cbortanvaux, but Princes; 
Pnncttse^ and everybody in the chamber tremWed Menaces 
that hu post should be token away frmn him, terms the most 
severe and the moat nnosoal, ramed upon Coorieovaux, who, 
fufnfjng with fright, and ready to sink under the ground, bad 
neither the tune nor the meana to prefer a word. The repri 
mand finished by the King saying, • Get out.'^ He hid scarry 
the strength to obey 

The cause of this strange scene was that Oourtenvaux, by 
the fu*» he had made, had drawn the attention of the whole 
Court to the change effected by the King and that, when once 
seen, its object was clear to all eyes. The King, who bid his 
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spv system with the gioatest caic, had counted upon this 
change passing unperceived, and was heside himself wdth anger 
when he found it made apparent to everybody by Com tenvaux's 
noise He nevei legained the King’s favour dunng the rest of 
his life , and but for his family he would certainly have been 
driven away, and his office token from him 

Let me speak now of something of more moment, Tlie war, 
as 1 have said, still continued, but vutliout bringing us any 
advantages On the contraiy, our losses in Geimany and Italy 
by t>icknes8, rather than by the swoid, were so gi eat that it was 
resolved to augment each company by five men , and, at tho 
same time, twenty-five thousand militia were raised, thua 
causing gi'eat ruin and gieat desolation m the pi evinces. The 
Kmg was rocked into the belief that the people wore all anxious 
to enter this mihtia, and, fioin time to time, at M.arl5>-, specimons 
of those enlisted were shown to him, and thoir joy and eagerness 
to serve made much of. I have heard this often ; while, at the 
same time, I knew from my own tenantry, and iiom every- 
thmg that was said, that the raising of this militia earned 
despair everywhere, and that many people mutilated them- 
selves in order to exempt themselves from serving Nobody 
at the Court was ignorant of thi'^ People lowered their eyes 
when they saw tho deceit practised upon the Kmg, and the 
creduhty he displayed, and aftei wards whispeied one to another 
what they thought of flattery so rmnous Fresh regiments, 
too, were raised at this time, and a crowd of new colonels and 
stafls created, mstead of giving a new battalion or a squadron 
additional to regiments already in existence. I saw quite 
plainly towards what rock we were drifting We had met 
losses at Hochstedt, Gibraltar, and Barcelona, Catalonia and 
the neighbouring countries were m revolt , Italy yielding ua 
nothing but miserable successes. Spam exhausted, France, 
failing m men and money, and with mcapable generals, pro- 
tected by the Court against then faults I saw all these things 
so plainly that I could not avoid raakmg reflections, or repoiting 
them to my friends m office I thought that it was time to 
finish the war before we sank still lower, and that it might be 
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flnuhed by givitxg to the Arohdok© whit w© coold not defend, 
•nd making a division of tb© rest My plan wai to leave 
Philip V poflseesion of all Italy except thoe© parts which be- 
longed to the Grand Duke, th© lepnbliCB of Venice and Genoa, 
and the ©oolesiaetical atatea of Naples and Sioily, oar King to 
have Lorwun© and some other alight additions of temtoty, 
and to place ©laewhere the Dokea of Savoy of Lorraine of 
Parma, and of Modftna. I related this plan to the OhanceHor 
and to Chamfllart, amongst othen. The oontraat between their 
repliee was striking Tb© Ohaneellor, alter having bstened 
to me very attentively, said, if my plan were adopted, he 
would most willingly kiaa my toe for joy Ohamillart, with 
gravity replied, that the Kmg would not give up a lin^ mill 
of all the Spanish sooceaslaQ. Then I felt the blmdneas wluob 
had fallen upon os, and bow much the results of it were to be 
dreaded. 

Nevertheleaii the King, as if to mock at nuslbrtone and to 
ibow his enemies the little imeasineee be felt, detennloed, at 
the oornixienoement of the new year, 17X)6 that the Ooort 
should be gayar than ever He announced that there would 
be balls at Marly every tfane he was there this winter and he 
named thoee who were to dance there and said he ■bould be 
very glad to aee balls ghen to Madame de Bourgogne at 
VeTsaillee Accordingly, many took place there, and also at 
Marly and from tame to time there were masquerades. Qua day, 
the King wished that everybody even the most aged, who 
were at Marly, should go to the ball misqued , and, to avoid all 
durtindiaD, be ■went there bimseif with a game robe above bia 
habit , but such a slight dUguisa was for himself alone , everybody 
else was completely disguised. M snd Msdsme de Beanrilhere 
were there perfectly dl^Ued. ViTien I ssy tke^ were there 
those who Imew the Court will admit that I have said more 
than enough. I hsd the pleasure of eeeing them snd of 
quietly laughing with them. At all these balls the King made 
people dance who had long since passed the ago for doing so. 
Aa for the Oomt© do Bnonne and the Chevalier de Sully their 
dancing was ao perfect tbst there was no ago for them. 
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CHAPTER XXXTV. 

Amval of ■V’en<i6me at Court — Character of that disgusting Personage — 
Else of Cardinal Alheroni— Yendhine’s Eeception at Marly — His un- 
heard-of Tnumph — high Fhght — Eetums to Italy — Battle of 
Calcmato — Condition of the Army — Pique of the MEar^chal de Vdleroy 
— ^Battle of Eanuhes — Its Consequences 

In the midst of all this gaiety, that is to say on the 12th of 
Fehmary, 1706, one of onr generals, of whom I have often 
spoken, I mean ML de VendOme, arrived at Marly. He had not 
quitted Italy smce succeeding to Marechal de ViUeroy, after 
the affair of Cremona His battles, such as they were, the 
places he had taken, the authority he had assumed, the reputa- 
tion he had usurped, his incomprehensible successes with the 
King, the certainty of the support he leaned on, — aU this in- 
spired him with the desire to come and enjoy at Court a 
situation so hnlliant, and which so far surpassed what he had 
a right to expect. But before speaking of the reception which 
was given him, and of the incredible ascendancy he took, let 
me pamt him from the life a little more completely than I 
have yet done * 

Vend6me was of ordinary height^ rather stout, hut vigorous 
and active:' with a very noble countenance and lofty mien. 
There was much natural grace in hia carriage and words , he 
had a good deal of innate wit, which he had not cultivated, 

• It ifl impossible to give mtact the portrait sketched by Samt-Simou of 
this diSOTStmg personage. I have ventured as fai as I could, in order to 
show \^at sort of person was required to earn aU the endearments of a 
Great King 
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ind spoke easily snpported by a uJitnrBl boldoeis, winch after 
warda tamed to the wildeet aodacity he knew the worid and 
the Ocmrt, was above all thin^ an admirable oonrtier, waa 
polite when neceaeaiy bat meolent when ho dared — fiumHar 
with common people — tn reality fnll of tho most ravenoa* 
pnde. As hifl rant rose and his hivonr increased, bw obetawioy 
and pig headedneea increased too, so that at last b« wonld 
listen to no advice whatever and was InacocsBible to all, except 
a small namber of familiara and valets. No one better than be 
knew tbe snbaervujicy of the ohamcter or took more 

advantage of rt Little by UtUe be aconstomed his snbaltems, 
and then from one to the other all his army to coll him nothing 
but * Ifonsoignoar,” snd •Ybnr Highnesa" In time the 
gangrene spread, and even liontenant-generals and tbe most 
distingniskod people did not dare to address him in any other 

mRtmnr 

The most wonderful thing to whoever knew the King— so 
gallant to the ladies donng a long part of bis life, so devoat 
tbe other, and often rmportanate to make others do as he did 
—was that tbe aaid Ki^ bad always a unguhr horror of the 
inhabitants of tho CHties of tbe Plain , and yet kL de Vend^^me, 
thoagh most odiously stained with that rice— so publicly that 
he treated it as an ordinary gallantry — never found his favour 
diminish on that aeooont Tbe Oou^ Anet, tbe army knew 
of these abominations. Valets and subaltern officers soon 
found tbe way to prumotlon, I bare elroady mentioned bow 
pubboly be placed himself In tbe doctors hands, and how 
basely the Court acted, imitating the King, who would never 
bavo pardoned a legitimate prince what be indulged so 
strangely in Vendbma 

The fdlenese of iL de Venddrae was equally matter of 
notoriety More than once be ran the risk of being taken 
prisoner from mero indolenoa He rarely himself saw any 
riling at the army trusting to bis laraUiarB when ready to trufl 
anybody The way be employed his day prevented any real 
attention to bosinwa. He was filthy in the extreme and proud 
of H. Fools called it umplicity His bed w« always full of 
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dogs and bitches, -who littered at his side, the paps rolling in. 
the clothes He himself was under constraint in nothing One 
of his theses was, that everybody resembled him, but was not 
honest enough to confess it as he was. He mentioned this once 
to the Princesse de Conti — ^the cleanest person in the world, 
and the most delicate in her cleanliness. 

He rose rather late when at the army. <5* * * In this situa- 

tion he wrote his letters, and gave his morning orders Who- 
ever had business with him, general officers and distinguished 
persons, could speak to him then. He had accustomed the 
army to this infamy. At the same time be gobbled his 
breakfast ; and whilst he ate, listened, or gave orders, many 
spectators always standing round ... (I must be excused these 
disgraceful details, in order better to make him known). . . . 
On shaving days he used the same vessel to lather his chin in. 
This, according to him, was a simplicity of manner worthy of 
the ancient Homans, and which condemned the splendour and 
sajperfluity of the others. When all was over, he dressed , then 
played high at piquet or hombre ; or rode out, if it was abso- 
lutely necessary. All was now over for the day. He supped 
copiously with his familiars ; was a great eater, of wonderful 
gluttony , a connoisseur in no dish, liked fish much, but the 
stale and stinking better than the good. The meal prolonged 
itself m theses and disputes, and above all in praise and 
flattery. 

He would never have forgiven the slighest blame from any 
one. He wanted to pass for the first captam of his age, and 
spoke with mdecent contempt of Prince Eugfene and all the 
others The faintest contradiction would have been a cnme 
The soldier and the subaltern adored him for his familiarity 
with them, and the licence he allowed in order to gain their 
hearts , for all which he made np by excessive haughtmess 
towards whoever was elevated by rank or birth. 

On one occasion the Duke of Parma sent the bishop of that 
place to negotiate some aflair with him j hut M. de Vend&me 
took such disgustmg liberties in hiR presence, that the eccle- 
siastic, though without saying a word, returned to Parma, and 
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deolATod to hii nuBtor that never would be undertake eucfa an 
embasBy again. In bif place another envoy waa aent, the 
tjurnma Alberoni He wu the eon of a gardener, who became 
an Abbd m order to get oo. He waa fnll of bnffooceiy and 
pleased K. de Parma aa might a valet who amnaed him, but be 
soon showed talent and capacity finr afOura. The Duke ihongfat 
that the night-chair of H. de Tenddme required no other 
ambassador than Alberoni, who was acccadingly sent to ooncinde 
what tbe bishop bad left tmdone. Ibe Abb6 detannined to 
please, and waa not protid. M. de Tendhme exhibited himaelf 
as before , and Albeiton, by an mfunons act of pereonai adorn- 
tkm, gained hli heart. He was thenceforth mnofa with him 
made eheese-eonp and other odd messes for him , and finally 
worked hla way It u troe he was ondgeDed by tome one be 
had offended, for a thoosand paoea, in sight of the whole army, 
bat this did not prevent his advancement. Vendfime liked 
such an onscnipaloas fiatterer, end yet aa we have seen, he 
'was oot in want of pmao, Tbe extraordinary &voar ahown 
him by the Eing<— the oredolity wHh which hia acooonts of 
victories were recced — showed to erory one in what direction 
their laudation was to be sent. 

Soch waa the man whom tbe King and the whole Ooari 
hastened to caress and flatter from tbe first moment of bis 
arrival amonget oa There waaaterriblo babbnb boys, porters, 
and valsta rallied round his poatnihaise when be reached Uaiiy 
Scarcely bad he ascended into hia chamber, than everybody, 
pnncee, bastards, and all the rest, ran after him. The ministers 
followed BO that in m short time nobody was left in the saJcn 
bat the fsdiea. if. de BeauviUierv was at Vaaoreasoo. As for 
me, I remained spectator and dM not go and adore tbU idol 

In a few minutea Venddme was sent for ty the King and 
hlonaeigneur As soon aa he could dress himself surrounded 
as he was by sueh a crow d , he west to the aohm, earned by it 
rather than environed. Monseigneur st<yped the music that 
was playing, in order to embrace him. Tbe King left the 
cabinet where be was at work, and came oot to meet him, 
embracing him several times. Chamillart on the morrow gar# 
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a/^-e in Ins honour at L’fefcang, which lasted two days. Follow- 
ing his example, Pontchartrain, Torcy, and the most distin- 
guished lords of the Court did the same. People begged and 
entreated to giv e him f^tea , people begged and entreated to bo 
invited to them. Never was triumph equal to his ; each step he 
took procured him a new one. It is not too much to say, that 
everybody disappeared before him, princes of the blood, minis- 
ters, the grandest seigneurs, all appeared only to show how 
high he was above them ; even the King seemed only to remam 
King to elevate him more. 

The people joined in this enthusiasm, both in Versailles and 
at Paris, where he went under pretence of going to the opera. 
As he passed along the streets crowds collected to cheer him ; 
they hilled him at the doors, and every seat was taken in ad- 
vance ; people pushed and squeezed everywhere, and the price 
of admission was doubled, as on the nights of first performances. 
Vendome, who received all these homages with exitreme ease, 
was yet internally surprised by a folly so universal He feared 
that all this heat would not last out even the short stay he in- 
tended to make. To keep himself more in reserve, he asked 
and obtained permission to go to Anet^in the intervals between 
the journeys to Marly. All the Court, however, followed him 
there, and the King was pleased rather than otherwise, at seeing 
Versailles half deserted for Anet, actually asking some if they 
had been, others, when they intended to go. 

It was evident that every one had resolved to raise iL de 
Vendome to the rank of a hero He determined to profit by 
their resolution- If they made him ilars, why should he not 
act as such ? He claimed to be appointed commander of the 
Marechals of France, and although the King refused him this 
favour, he accorded him one which was hut the stepping-stone 
to it. Id, de Venddme went away towards the middle of 3Iarch 
to command the army in Italy, with a letter signed by the 
King himsell promising him that if a Har^chal of France were 
sent to Italy, that Har^chal was to take commands from - dm . 
M. de Tpjiddme was content, and detenrnnen to ontam sF ne 
sskea on a future day. The disposition of tne armies Lad ..^een 
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arangej jOft bafOT®. Teea^ for CSatalonfa and Spain , Bernick, 
for the frontier of Portugal Mar^chal yillan forAlaace, itar- 
eln for the Moselle, d© TUlerojr, for Plandas, »rn) 

M. de Venddmo, as I have said, for Italy 

Now that 1 am apeakmg of the anmee, let me give here an 
aocount of all our nuhtaiy operations thlw year, so as to com 
plete that subject at onoe. 

M. de Vendftme omomenoed hia Italian campaign by a victory 
He attached the troc^ of Prince fiug^e upon the heights at 
Cklomato, drove them before him, IdUed three thousand men, 
took twenty ttandards, ten pieoee of oanncai, and eight thou> 
sand pris(H}erE It was a root rather tlian a oombat The 
enemy was miKdi infencr in fame to ns, and was without its 
general, Pnnee Bogkie, be not having ratorned to qien the 
campaign. He came back, however the day after this engage- 
ment, aoon re*e«tabHsbed order among hia troope, and M de 
Venddme frtmi that thne far from being able to reoommettee 
the attack, was obliged to keep strictly cm the defensive while 
he remained in Italy Be did imt Ml to make the meet of his 
victory whidi however, to eay the truth, led to nothing. 

Oar armies just now werct it most be admitted, in bjr no 
means a good eondHton. Tbe generals owed theu* promoticru 
to favour and fiuitasy Tbe &ng thought he gave them 
capacity when he gave them their patenta Hpder M de Tu 
renne the army had afforded as m a school, c^rporiunities for 
young oSoers to leam tbe art of warfare and to qualify tiiem 
■elvea step by step to take command They were promoted as 
they showed signs of their capaaty, and gave proof of their 
talent Now however rt was very different F^motion was 
granted aooordmg to length of aerrice, thus rendering all appli 
cation and dfllgwice unneccBary, except when M- de Ijouvdis 
suggested to the King such officera as he had pnvate reasons 
for being Csrourable to and wboee actions be could control 
He petiuaded tbe King that it was be himself who ought to 
direct tbe anniea from his cabinet The King.aattered by thb. 
awallowed the bait and Louvoa himself was thus enabled to 
govern in tbe name of the Kic& to keep the generals In lead 
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ing-strings, and to fetter their every movement In conse- 
quence of the way in which promotions were made, the greatest 
ignorance prevailed amongst all grades of officers. None knew 
scarcely anything more than mere routine duties, and sometimes 
not even so much as that The luxury which had inundated 
the army too, where everybody wished to live ns delicately as 
at Paris, hindered the general officers from associating with the 
other officers, and in consequence from knowing and nppi eclat- 
ing them As a matter of course, there were no longei any 
deliberations upon the state of affairs^ in wliich the young might 
profit by the counsels of the old, and the army profit by the 
discussions of alL The young officers talked only of play and 
women ; the old, of forage and equipages ; the generals spent 
half their time in writing costly despatches, often useless, and 
sendmg them away by couriers. The luxury of the Court and 
city had spread into the army, so that delicacies were earned 
there unknown formerly. Nothing was spoken of but of hot 
dishes in the marches and in the detachments ; and the repasts 
that were carried to the trenches, during sieges, were not only 
well served, but ices and fruits were partaken of as at a fSte^ 
and a profusion of all sorts of liqueurs. Expense ruined the 
officers, who vied with each other in their endeavours to appear 
magnificent, and the things to be carried, the work to be done, 
quadrupled the number of domestics and grooms, who often 
starved For a long time, people had complained of all this ; 
even those who were put to the expenses, which ruined them ; 
hut none dared to spend less At last, that is to say, in the 
spnng of the following year, the King made severe rules, with 
the object of bringmg about a reform in this particular. There 
IB no country in Europe where there are so many fine laws, or 
where the observance of them is of shorter duration. It often 
happens, that in the fihat year aU are infringed, and in the 
second, forgotten. Such was the army at this time, and we 
Boon had abundant opportunities to note its incapacity to over- 
come the enemies with whom we had to contend. 

The King wished to open this campaign with two battles ; 
one m Italy, the other in Flanders. His desire was to some 
VOL. I z 
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extent gratified in the former case , bnt m the other he met 
vith a sad and cmel disappointment Since the departure of 
Uar^ohal de Villeroj for Ftanders, the King had more than 
onoe prin ee o d him to eagage the enemy The Uar&hth piqued 
with these reiterated orders, which he considered as reflectionf 
upon his courage, determined to risk anything in order to satisfy 
the deaire of the King But the King did not wish At 
the Hune time that he wished forabatde in Flandecs, he wished 
to place ymeroy in a state to fight it He sent orders, there> 
fore, to ITarsm to take eighteen battahons and twanfy squadrons 
of his army, to proceed to the Moselle, where he wonld find 
twenty others, and then to march with the whole into Fhmderi, 
and join Msr6ahal de YHlerpy At the same time be prohibited 
the latter firaoi domg anything on tB thisreinforoejnent reached 
him. Four co ur ierB, one after the other, carried this prohibi 
tioD to the Mardchal , but be had determined to giire battle 
witboQt aaeistanne, and be did m, with what mult will be 
aeea 

On the 24th of May be potted himself between the viUagee 
of Taviera and Batnilliea. He was supenor in force to the Duke 
of Uariboroagh who was opposed to him, snd this fact gave 
him confidence. Yet the potion which he bad taken up was 
one which was well known to be had. The late M. de Luxom 
bourg had deoUied It so, and had avoided IL M. de VilJeroy 
had been a witneas of this, but it was his destiny and that of 
France that be should forget it Before he took up this pod 
tion be announced that it was his mteuUon to do so to M 
d Origans. M. d 0rl6ui8 said pubhcly to all who came to listen 
that if M. de Vilieroy did ao be would be beaten. M. d'Orlfiins 
pTored to be only too good a prophet 

Just as M. de Vnieroy bad taken up his position and made 
his arrangenienta, the Elector arrived in hot haste from 
Bruoels. It was too late nerw to blame what had been done. 
Tboro was nothing for it bat to complete what bad been 
already begun, and await the result. 

It was about two hours after midday when the ««ny 
arrired within range, and came under our fire from RunlUJcA 
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It forced them to halt until their cannon could he brought into 
play, -which -was soon done The cannonade lasted a good 
hour At the end of that time they marched to Taviers, -where 
a part of our armj’^ was posted, found but little resistance, and 
made themselves masters of that place From that moment 
they brought their cavalry to bear They perceived that there 
was a marsh which coveied our left, but which hindered our 
two -wings from joining. They made good use of the advan- 
tage this gave them. We were taken in the rear at more than 
one pomt, and Ta-vders being no longer able to assist us, 
TtamiUies itself feU, after a prodigious tire and an obstinate re- 
sistance The Comte de Guiche at the head of the regiment 
of Guards defended it for four hours, and performed prodigies, 
but in the end he was obliged to give way. All this time our 
left had been utterly useless with its nose in the marsh, no 
enemy in front of it, and with strict orders not to budge from 
its position 

Our retreat commenced in good order, but soon the mght 
came and threw us into confusion The defile of Judoigne be- 
came so gorged -with baggage and with the wrecks of the 
artillery we had been able to save, that everything was taken 
from us there Nevertheless, we arrived at Louvam, and then 
not feeling in safety, passed the canal of Wilworde without 
being very closely followed by the enemy. 

We lost in this battle four thousand men, and many prisoners 
of rank, all of whom were treated with much politeness by 
Marlborough Brussels was one of the first-fruits he gathered 
of this -victory, which had such grave and important results 

The Eang did not learn this disaster until Wednesday, the 
26th of May, at his waking. I was at Versailles Never was 
such trouble or such consternation The worst was, that only 
the broad fact was kno-wn , for six days we were -without a 
courier to give us details Even the post was stopped. Days 
seemed like years m the ignorance of everybody as -to details, 
and in the inquietude of everybody for relatives and friends The 
King was forced to ask one and another for news , but nobody 
could tell him any Worn out at last by the silence, he deter- 
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mmed to despatch Oharaillart to Flandeni to ascertain tlie real 
Btato of affaire. Chamillart accordingly left Versailles on Sun- 
day the 30th of May, to the astomshmenl of all the Ccmrt, at 
aoemg a roan diargod with the war and the finance department 
sent on such an errand He astonished no less the army, 
when he arrived at Ocmrtrai where it had stationed itself 
Having gained all the infonnatlcm he Bought, CbamiUart re- 
tnmod to Versailles on Fnday, the 4th of June, at about eight 
0 clock in the evening, and at once wont to the King, who was 
in the apartmenta of Hadame de ilalntenon. It was known 
then that the army after oevend hasty marches, finding itself 
at Ghent, the Elector of Bavana had insisted that H ought at 
least to remain there. A oonncQ of war was helA the ifnns 
chal de Villercry who was qnite diBccrarngod by the lc« be had 
sustained opposed the advioe of the Elector Ghent was aban 
doned, so was the cqwn coontry The army was separated and 
distributed here and there under the command of the general 
OfRcers. In this way with the exception of Nsmor Mcma, 
and a very few other places, all the Spanish liow Conntnea 
were lost» and a part of ours, oven. Never was rapidity eqnal 
to this. The enemies were as roooh astonished u we. 

However tmoqailly the King eustained in sppearanoe this 
misfortune, he fdt it to the qnl^ He was so affected by 
what was said of his body-gnat^ that he spoke of them him- 
self with bitterness. Court wamora testified in their favour 
but persuaded nobody But the King eeised these testimonies 
with joy and sent word to the Guards that he was well con 
tented with them. Others, however, were not to easily aatis- 
fied. 

This sad reverse and the discontent of the Elector made the 
Kmt. feel at last that his iavoantes mnit give way to thoee 
better able to fill Ibeir placea Villeroy who since his defeat, 
had qmte lc*t his head, and who if ho had been a general of 
the Empire would have lost it in reality in another manner 
received severel strong hints from the King that bo ought to 
give up his commani But be either cotJjd not or would not 
nDdereUnJ t)«m «nd » tired oat thi Kinj, palieore *1 
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length. But he ■was informed in language •which admitted of 
no misapprehension that he must letum. Even then, the King 
■was so kindly disposed towards him, that he said the Mar^chal 
had begged to be recalled ■with such obstinacy that he could 
not refuse him But M de Villeroy was absurd enough to re- 
ject this salve for his honour ; which led to his disgrace. M. 
de Vend6me had orders to leave Italy, and succeed to the com- 
mand m Flanders, where the enemies had very promptly taken 
Ostend and Nieuport- 
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H tto d opflKat ol tha 81 m 9 BamnPflfn- ct ItalT— I a TsrtilbdA — 

D fnil irtWi IliTibiM— <)ockdafft ot U. d^OrUaat— 'Hi* Slag* el Tarin— 
Battle— Vletorr <rf Prinoa Eogtoe — Icsabordi&fttiaa in tb* Aimy— B»- 
tr*a.t — b£. (POnMoa rntunu to Oocsi— Di^gnc* at 1a Faofliad*. 

Mjiaxwbilx, m I hayo promiaed to relate, in a oontlnooiu 
narrative, all onr mflitaiy operationa of thu year let me uy 
wbai passed in other directaooa. The elege of Barcelona made 
no progre ss . Chrr ongineerB were so alow and so ignorant, 
that thej did next to nothing TheT- were so venal, too, that 
the^ aided the enemy rather than ns bj their morementa. 
According to a new role made by the Sing, wheserer they 
changed the pofition of their gnni^ they were entitled to a 
peotmiaiy recompense. Aocordln^^y they passed all their 
time in nseleealy changing abont from place to place, in order 
to receive the recompense whicb thus became doe to them. 

Onr fleet, too, hearing that a mnch snpenor naval force was 
fwning io the asstatance of the enemy, and being, thanha to 
FoDtduuiraln, ntteriy nnaUe to meet it, was obliged to weigh 
anchor and sailed away to Tonkm. The enemy • fleet arrived 
pnd the besieged at once took new eotmge. Teesd, who had 
Joined the siege, saw at once that it was useless to oontinne H. 
We had for some time depended upon theopeo sea forrappBes. 
Now that the English fleet had arrived we could depend npott 
the sea no longer The King of Spain saw at last, that there 
was no help ibr it but to raise the nege. 

It was raised acoordlnglyoo the night between the lOthand 
11th of May, after fourteen days bombardmeDt We alAO* 
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doned one hundred pieces of artillery ; one hundred and fifty 
tliousand pounds of powder , thirty thousand sacks of flour , 
twenty thousand sacks of s&vade, a kind of oats , and a great 
number of bomhs, cannon-balls, and implements. As Catalonia 
was in revolt, it w'as felt that retreat could not take place in 
that direction , it was determined, thciefore, to retire by the way 
of the French frontier For eight days, however, our troops 
wero harassed in flank and rear by Miquelets, who followed us 
from mountain to mountain. It was not until the Due de 
NoaiUes, whose father had done some service to the chiefs of 
these Miquelets, had parleyed with them, and made terms with 
them, that our troops were relieved from these cruel wasps. We 
suffered much loss in our retreat, which, with the siege, cost us 
frill four thousand men The army stopped at Roussillon, and 
the King of Spain, escorted by two regiments of dragoons, made 
the best of his way to Madrid That city was itself in danger 
from the Portuguese, and, indeed, fell into their hands soon after. 
The Queen, who, with her children, had left it m time to avoid 
capture, felt matters to be in such extremity, that she 
despatched all the jewels belonging to herself and her husband 
to France. They were placed in the custody of the King 
Among them was that famous pear-shaped pearl called the 
P^igrifne, which, for its weight, its form, its size, and its 
water, is beyond all piice and all comparison 

The King of Spain effected a junction with the army of 
Berwick, and both set to work to reconquer the places the 
Portuguese had taken from them. In this they were successfuL 
The Portuguese, much harassed by the people of Castille, were 
forced to abandon all they had gained , and the King of Spain 
was enabled to enter Madrid towards the end of September, 
where he was received with much rejoicing. 

In Italy we experienced the most disastrous misfortunes 
M. de VendSme, having been called from the command to go 
into Flanders, M d'Orlbans, after some deliberation, was ap- 
pomted to take his place. M. d’Orl^ans set out from Pans on 
the Ist of July, with twenty-eight horses and five chaises, to 
arrive in three days at Lyons, and then to hasten on mto 
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Italy FeniUade was besl^ng Tann, il d Ori&ns went 

to the sie^ He was magnificently received ly La FeniUade, 
and shown nil over the worka. He found eveiything defective. 
Ija FeuUIado was veiy young and very mexperienceA I have 
already related an adventure of hia, that of his eeuing upon 
the coffers of his unde, and eo forestalling his inheritance. 
To recover from the disgrace this occnrrence brought upon 
him, he had mamed a daughter of ChamilJart. Favoured iy 
this minister but coldly looked upon \jy the if mg he had anc- 
ceeded in obtaining command in the army, and had been n]> 
pointed to conduct thia siege. Inflated by the importance of 
hi8 position, and by the support of CHiamillart, he would listen 
to no advice from any one. IL d Orl6ina attempted to bring 
about tome changes, and gave orders to that effect. But as 
soon as he was gone Le FeniUade conntennanded those orders 
and had everything his own vray The oege accordingly went 
on with the same iU>succes8 as befora 
IL d OH&ns joined It de Venddme on the ITth of July 
upon the Mmaa The pretended hero bad just made some 
inoparable faulit. He had allowed Prmce Eog^ne (o pass the 
Fo, ncariy in front of him, and nobody knew what bad become 
of twelve of our battalions posted near the place where this 
passage had been made. Prince Eugene had taken all the 
boats that we bad upon the ri\er We could not cross H, 
therefore, and follow the cnem^ without making a bridge. 
Yenddme feared lest hla faults should be perceived. He wished 
that his successor should remain charged with them. M. 
d Orleans, indeed, soon saw all the faults that H de Venddme 
bad committed and tried hard to induce the latter to aid him 
to repair them. But IL de Yenddme would not lUten to Lis 
reprc&cntations, and started away almost immediately to take 
the command of the army in Flandera, leaving iL d Ofldms to 
get out of the difficulty as he might 

M d*OTl6sms abandoned to himbelf (except when interfered 
with by Mai^chal de Mandn, under whoso tutelage he was), 
could do nothing He found as much opposition to hia plans 
from Msxaina^ he had found from M de Veriddme. Maruu 
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wished to keep in the good graces of La Femllade, son-in-law 
of the all-powerful minister, and would not adopt the views of 
M. d’Orl^ans. This latter had proposed to dispute the passage 
of the Tanaro, a confluent of the Po, with the enemy, or compel 
them to accept battle. An mtercepted letter, in cypher, from 
Prmce Eugene to the Emperor, which fell into our hands, 
proved, subsequently, that this course would have been the 
right one to adopt , but the proof came too late ; the decypher 
ing table having been forgotten at Versailles! M, d’Orldans 
had m the mean time been forced to lead his army to Turin, to 
assist the besiegers, instead of waiting to stop the passage of 
the troops that were destined for the aid of the besieged He 
arrived at Turin on the 28th of August, in the evenmg. 
La Feuillade, now under two masters, grew, it might be 
imagmed, more docile. But no • He aUied himself with 
Marsm (without whom M. d’Orldans could do nothing), and so 
gained hun over that they acted completely in accord When 
M. d’Orl&ins was convmced, soon after his arrival, that the 
enemy was approaching to succour Turin, he suggested that 
they should be opposed as they attempted the passage of the 
Dora But his advice was not listened to. He was displeased 
with everjdhing. He found that aU the orders he had given 
had been disregarded He found the siege works bad, imperfect, 
very wet, and very ill-guarded He tried to remedy all these 
defects, but he was opposed at every step. A council of war 
was held M. d’^Orl^ans stated his views, but all the oflBcers 
piesent, with one honourable exception, servilely chimed m 
with the views of Marsm and La Feuillade, and things remamed 
as they were M. d’Oi leans, thereupon, protested that he 
washed his hands of all the misfortunes that might happen m 
consequence of his advice being neglected. He declared that 
as he was no longer master over anything, it was not just that 
he should bear any part of the blame which would entail to 
those m command He asked, therefore, for his postchaise, 
and wished immediately to quit the army. La Feuillade and 
Marsm, however, begged him to remain, and upon second 
thoughts he thought it better to do so The simple reason of 
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all thia opposition was, that La FooiHatJe, bomg very yoang 
and very vain, wished to have all the honouia of the tiege. 
He was afiaid that if the oonnsal of J1 d'Orlians prevafled, 
Bome of that honour would be taken fi*om him. Thu was the 
real reason, and to thu Franoe owes the disutroos iailare of 
the of Torm. 

After the oonnod of war H dXWfiens ceased to take any 
share in the command, walked about or stopped at bome like 
a man who had nothing to do with what was passing aronnd 
hmoL On the night of the 6th to the 7th of September, he rose 
from bis bed alarmed by mfonnatioD sent to brm m a letter 
that Fnnoe Zughto was abont to atUck the castle of Pianexsa, 
in order to cross the Dora, and so proceed to attack the 
besi^ra He hastened at once to Harsin showed him the 
letter and reoonuneaded that troops should at once be sent to 
dispute the passage of a brook that the enemies had yet to 
ccTDSt, even sappoaing them to be masten of Pianeoa. £ven 
aa he was speaking, confirmaticm of the btelligenoe he had 
received was bmoght by one of oor offieersL Bnt it was resolved, 
in the Eternal decrees, that France ahould be struck to the 
heart that day 

Manin wo^ lutan to none of the argmnsnta of II. iTOrl^ans. 
He maintained that it would be nnaafe to leave the lines , that 
the news was Gdse , that Fnnoe Hog^e oooid not possibly 
amve so promptly , he would give do orders , and he counselled 
11. d Orleans to go back to bed. The Fnnce, more plqned and 
more disgusted than ever, retired to bis quarters folly resolved 
to abandon everything to the blind and deaf who would neither 
•oe nor hear 

8oon after entering his chamber the news spread from all 
parts of the arrival of Prince Hog^e. He did not stir Some 
general offioen came, and forced him to mount hu horse. He 
went forth negligently at a walking pace. What had taken 
place during the previous days had made so much noise that 
even the common soldiers were ashamed of it They liked him 
and murmored because he would no longer cotomand them. 
One of them called him by bia name, and a^ked him if he 
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refused them his sword This question did more than all that 
the general officers had been able to do. M. d’Orl^ans replied 
to the soldier, that he would not refuse to serve them, and at 
once resolved to lend all his aid to Marsin and La Feuillade 

But it was no longer possible to leave the lines. The enemy 
was in sight, and advanced so diligently, that there was no time 
to make arrangements. Marsin more dead than alive, was in- 
capable of giving any order or any advice. But La Feuillade 
still persevered in his obstinacy. He disputed, the orders of the 
Due d’Orleans, and prevented their execution, possessed by I 
know not what demon. 

The attack commenced about ten o’clock in the morning, was 
pushed with mcredible vigour, and sustamed, at first, in the 
same manner. Prince Eugene poured his troops into those 
places which the smallness of our forces had compelled us to 
leave open. Marsin, towards the middle of the battle, received 
a wound, which incapacitated him from further service, and 
was taken prisoner immediately after La Feuillade ran about 
like a madman, tearing his hair, and incapable of giving any 
order The Due d’Orldans preserved his coolness, and did 
wonders to save the day Findmg our men beginning to 
waver, he called the officers by their name, aroused the soldiers 
by his voice, and himself led the squadrons and battahons to 
the charge Vanquished at last by paan, and weakened by the 
blood he had lost, he was constrained to retire a little, to have 
his wounds dressed He scarcely gave himself time for this, 
however, but returned at once where ^he fire was hottest. 
Three times the enemy had been repulsed, and their guns 
spiked by one of our officers, Le Guerchois, with his brigade of 
the old marme, when enfeebled by the losses he had sustamed, 
he called upon a neighbouring brigade to advance with him to 
oppose a number of fresh battahons the enemy had sent 
against him. This bngade and its brigadier refused bluntly to 
aid him. It was positively known, afterwards, that had Le 
Guerchois sustained this fourth charge, Prince Eughne would 
have retreated 

This was the last moment of the little order that there had 
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been at thU battle. AH that followed was only tronble, con 
fiunon, disorder, flight, ducomfltnre. The most temble thing 
is, that the general officers, with bnt few- eiceptHms, more intent 
upon their equipage and npon what they had saved by pillage, 
added to the oonfuMon instead of diminishing it, and were 
iroTse than nsaleaa. 

H. d Orleans, convinced at last that it was impossible to re* 
establish the day, thought oaty how to retire as advantageonaly 
as poesibla. He withdrew hU light artillery, his ammanition, 
everything that was at the siege, even at the roost advanced of 
its woricB, and attended to everything with a presence of mind 
that allowed nothing to escape him. Then, gathering round 
him all the officers be conld collect, ho explained to them that 
nothing bot retreat was open to them, and that the road to 
Italy was that which they ought to pursue. By this means 
they would leave the victononsarmy of the enemy w a country 
entirely rained and deaolale and binder it fioro returning into 
Italy where the army of the King, on the contrary wonld bare 
abondanoe, and where it would cat offi aiJ snocour from the 
othetm. 

This proposibon dismayed to tbelast degree oor officers, who 
hoped at least to reap the Iroit of this disaster fay returning to 
France with the money wHh which they were gorged. 
FeaiUade opposed it with so mncb impatience^ that the Pnnce, 
exasperated hy an efiTrootery so sustained, told him to hold hii 
peace and let others epoak. Others did speak bnt only one 
was for following the counsel of H- dOriians. Feeling himself 
now however, the roaster heatopped all farther dlscuMioD, and 
gave orders that the retreat to Itjy should commence. This 
was all be could da HU body and hu brain were equally ex- 
hausted. After having wailed some htUe time he was eotn- 
pelled to throw himself into a poat-chaise^ and in that to con- 
tinue the journey 

The officers obeyed hi* orders roost nnwilHngly They mar 
mured amongat each other so loudlj that the I>ac t^Oridaa^ 
justly Imtatcd by so rooch oppoeition to his will made them 
hold their peace. The retreat conltnned. But it was decreed 
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that the spint of error and vertigo should rum us and '■ave the 
allies As the armj' were about to cross the bridge over the 
Ticmo, and march into Italy, information was brought to M. 
d’Orl^ans, that the enemy occupied the roads by which it was 
indispensable to pass M d’Orlikns, not believing this intelli- 
gence, persisted in going forward. Oui ofliceis, thus foiled, for 
it was known afterwards that the story was their invention, 
and that the passes were entirel}" free, bit upon anotlier expe- 
dient, They declared theio Avas no more provisions or ammu- 
nition, and that it was accordingly impossible to go into Italy. 
M. d’Orl^ans, worn out by so much criminal disobedience, and 
weakened by his wound, could hold out no longer. Ho tlirew 
himself back in the chaise, and said they might go where they 
would. The army therefore turned about, and directed itself 
towards Pignerol, losing many equipages from our rear-guard 
-during the night in the mountains, although that rear-guard 
was protected by Albergotti, and was not annoyed by the 
enemy. 

The joy of the enemy at their success was unbounded. Tliey 
could scarcely believe in it Their array was just at its last gasp 
They had not more than four days’ supply of powder left in the 
place After the victory, M. de Savoie and Prince Eughne 
lost no time in idle rejoicings They thought only how to 
profit by a success so unheard of and so unexpected. They re- 
took rapidly all the places in Piedmont and Lombardy that we 
occupied, and we had no power to prevent them 

Never battle cost fewer soldiers than that of Turin ; never 
was retreat more undisturbed than ours , yet nevoi were results 
more frightful or more rapid RamiUies, with a light loss, cost 
the Spanish Low Countries and part of ours Turin cost aU 
Italy by the ambition of LaEemllade, the incapacity of Marsin, 
the avarice, the trickery, the disobedience of thegenei'al officers 
opposed to M d’Orl^ans So complete was the rout of our army, 
that it was found impossible to restore it sufficiently to send it 
back to Italy, not at least before the following spnng M 
d Orl^Ds returned therefore to Veisailles, on Monday, the 8th 
of November, and was well received by the King. La FeuiUade 
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■jrived on lIondA^ tbo 13th of Docembor haTing remained 
several days at Pans Withont daring to go to YeisalOea. He 
mu taken to the King by Chamiltart. As soon aa the Kjng 
saw them enter he roae, went to the door, and withont giving 
them tune to niter a word, said to Xa FeoSlade ^Uonueor, 
we are both very unfortunate T and instantly turned his bade 
upon him. 1 a Femllade, on the threabold of the door that he 
bad not had time to croes, leit the place immediately without 
having dared to say a single word. The King always afterwards 
turned his eyes from La FenQlade, and would never speak to 
him, Suoh was the fidl of this PhaSton. He saw that he bad 
no more hope, and reUred from the army , although then was 
no basenea that he did not afterwards emplfy^ to retnni to 
command. I think there never wme a more wrong-beaded 
man or a man more radically disfacmest^ even to the marrow of 
hie bones. As for he died eoon after his eaptnre^ from 

the effect of his wounda* 

It msy be m wdH to remhtd the rredfr thst tb* Due dX!>ri#«aa whe 
figone ta thie Chapter it the euae keci we a* the Doe cU CWtne ia the 
former poit ct thia rolome— altenrarda ol Fnace. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Measures of Econoii^— Financial Embarrassments — The King and Cha- 
miUart — Tax on Baptiflnus and Marriages — ^Vauban’s Patnotism — Its 
Punishment — My action with M de Bnssac — I appeal to the Emg — The 
Eeanlt — I gam my Action, 

Such was our military history of the year 1706 — a history of 
losses and dishonour. It may be imagined in what condition 
was the exchequer with so many demands upon its treasures. 
For the last two or three years the King had been obliged, 
on account of the expenses of the war, and the losses we had 
sustained, to cut down the presents that he made at the com- 
mencement of the year Thirty-five thousand louis in gold was 
the sum he ordinarily spent in this manner, This year, 1707, 
he diminished it by ten thousand louis It was upon Madame 
de Montespan that the blow fell Since she had quitted the 
Court the Kmg gave her twelve thousand louis of gold each 
year This year he sent word to her that he could only give 
her eight Madame de Montespan testified not the least sur- 
prise She replied, that she was only sorry for the poor, to 
whom mdeed she gave with profusion. A short time after the 
King had made this reduction, — ^that is, on the 8th of January, 
— Madame La Duchesse de Bourgogne gave birth to a son. The 
joy was great, but the Kmg prohibited all those expenses which 
had been made at the birth of the first-bom of Madame de 
Bourgogne, and which had amoimted to a large sum. The want 
of money mdeed made itself felt so much at this time, that the 
Kmg was obliged to seek for resources as a private person 
might have done. A mining speculator, named Bodes, having 
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pretandM that be had discovered manj veins of gold in (he 
Pyrenees, aasistanoe waa given him in order that he might 
bring these treaanree to light He declared that with eighteen 
hundred workmen he would funush a million (francs' worth of 
gold) each week. Fifty two nuliiona a-yeer would have been 
a fine increase of rorenue. However after waiting some httlo 
tune no gold was forthcoming, and the money that had been 
qient to assist this enterprise was found to be pure loes. 

The difficnlty of finding money to onrry on the afikirs of the 
nation oontmned to grow so irksome that OhamQlart, who bad 
both the finanoe and the war departments nnder bis eontrol, 
was unable to stand against the increased trouble and vexation 
which this state of thmgs brooght hhn. hlore than once he 
bad represented that this donhle work was too much for him. 
Bat the Kmg had in former times expressed eo mneh annoyance 
from the troubles that arose between the finance and war de> 
partments, that he would not separate them after having once 
joined them tc^|;ether At laat^ Cbamfllart ooald bear up 
against bis heavy load no longer The rapoun seised him he 
had attacks of giddiness in the bead, bis digestion was ob* 
strooted , he grew thin as a lath. He wrote again to the King 
begging to be released from his dabee, and frankly statsd that, 
in the state be was, if some relief was not afiTorded him every 
thing would go wrong and penah. He always loft a large 
margin to bis letters, and upon this the King generally wrote 
his reply Obamillart showed roe ibis letter when It camo back 
to him, and I saw npon it with greet surprise, in the hand 
wntmg of the King, this short nots " Well I let ns penah 
togetbet" 

The neccarity for money had now become so great, that all 
sorts of means were adopted to obtain It Amongst other 
things, a tax was efftablished upon baptisms and mamagea. 
Thu tax was extremely onerous and odious. The result of It 
was a strange confosion. Poor people and many of banible 
baptised their children thero^Ivea, without carrying 
them to the church and were mamed at horoe by reciprocal 
consent and before witneseee, when they could find no priest 
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who would marry them without formality. In consequence ol 
this there were no longer any baptismal extracts , no longer 
any certainty as to baptisms or births , and the childi’en of the 
marriages solemnised in the way I have stated above weie illo' 
gitiraate m the eyes of the law. Researches and rigours in 
respect to abuses so prejudicial were redoubled therefore , that 
IS to say, they were redoubled for the purpose of collecting the 
tax 

From public cries and murmurs the people in some places 
passed to sedition. Matters went so far at Cahors, that two 
battahons which were there had great difficulty m holding the 
town against the armed peasants , and troops mtended for Spam 
were obliged to be sent there It was found necessary to sus- 
pend the operation of the tax, but it was with great trouble 
that the movement of Quercy was put down, and the peasants, 
who had armed and collected together, induced to retiie into 
their villages In Pengord they rose, pillaged the bureaux, and 
rendeied themselves masters of a httle town and some castles, 
and forced some gentlemen to put themselves at their head 
They declared pubhcly that they would pay the old taxes to 
Kmg, curate, and lord, but that they would pay no more, or 
hear a word of any other taxes or vexation. In the end it was 
found necessary to drop this tax upon baptism and marnages, 
to the great legiet of the tax-gatherers, who, by all manner of 
vexations and rogueries, had enriched themselves cruelly. 

It was at this time, and in consequence, to some extent, of 
these events, that a man who had acquired the highest distinc- 
tion m France was brought to the tomb m bitterness and gnef, 
for that which in any other country would have covei-ed him 
with honour. Vauban, foi it is to him that I allude, patriot as 
he was, had aU his life been touched with the misery of the 
people and the vexations they suffered. The knowledge that 
his offices gave him of the necessity for expense, the little hope 
he had that the King would retiench in matters of splendour 
and amusement, made him groan to see no remedy to an op- 
pression which increased m weight from day to day Feeling 
this, he made no journey that he did not collect information 

VOL. I. 
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ipon ttrt viJae and produce of the land, upon the trade and 
ndoatry of the towns and provinces, on the natnre of the nn 
posts, and the manner of collecting them. Not content with 
this, he secretly sent to moh places as be oonld not visH him 
self or even to those he had visited to instruct him in every 
thing, and compare the reports he received with those be had 
himself made. The last twenty years of his life wore spent in 
these rasearobes, and at coniddefn\>l6 co&t to himwlf Jn the 
end, be convinced himself that the land was the only real 
wealth, and he set himself to work to form a new system. 

He had already made moch progress, whan several little 
books appeared ^ Boisgcnlbert, lientenant-general at Eouen, 
who long sinoe had had the same viewa as Ttnban, and had 
wanted to make them known. From this labonr bad restilted 
a learned and profoond book, in which a system was explained 
by whWt the people oonH be relieved of all the expenses they 
supported and fr^ every tax, and by which the reveone col* 
elected wookl go at once into the treasury of the King instead 
of enridiing, drst the traitants^ the intendanta, and the dnance 
ministeTa. These latter, therefore, were opposed to the system, 
and their oppoaitkiD, as will be seen, was of no alight eonse- 
qnenoa 

Vanban read this book iritb much attention. He differed 
on some pomts with the aotfaor, bat agreed with him in the 
main. Boisgnilbert wished to pi eserve some imposts npoo 
foreign commeroe and upon provisSona Vanbsn wiihed to 
abolish all imposts, and to subi^tate for them two taxes one 
upon the land, the other upon trade and industry book, 
in which he pot forth tbeee ideas wne foil of 2 DforBvith» and 
hgurea, all arranged with the utmost clearness, simplieity, and 
exactitude. 

But It had a grand feult It described a course which if 
followed would have ruined an army of finandets, of clerks, of 
foncthmanes of all kinds it would have forced them to lire at 
their own expense instead of at the expense of the people , and 
it would have sapped the foundsiioiu of those immense fortunes 
that are errn to grow np in such a short timeu This was enough 
to cause Hi faQure 
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All the people interested in opposing the work set up a cry. 
They saw place, power, everything, about to fly from their 
grasp, if the counsels of Vauban were acted upon What won- 
der, then, that the King, who was surrounded by these people, 
hstened to their reasons, and received with a very ill grace 
Marechal Vauban when he presented his book to him The 
ministers, it may weU be believed, did not give him a better 
welcome From that moment his services, his military capacity 
(umque of its kind), his virtues, the affection the Kmg had had 
for him, all was forgotten. The King saw only in Mar6chal 
Vauban a man led astray by love for the people, a crimmal who 
attacked the authority of the ministers, and consequently that 
of the King. He explamed himself to this effect without 
scruple 

The unhappy Marechal could not survive the loss of his royal 
master’s favour, or stand up against the enmity the King’s ex- 
planations had created against him , he died a few months after 
consumed with gnef, and with an affliction nothing could 
soften, and to which the King was m sensible to such a point, 
that he made semblance of not perceivmg that he had lost a 
servitor so useful and so illustrious Vauban, justly celebrated 
over aU Europe, was regretted in France by aU who were not 
financiers or their supportera 

Boisguilbert, whom this event ought to have rendered wise, 
could not contain himself One of the objections which had 
been urged agamst his theories, was the difficulty of carrying 
out changes m the midst of a great war He now pubhshed a 
book refuting this point, and describmg such a number of abuses 
then existing, to abolish which, he asked, was it necessary to 
wait for peace, that the mimsters were outraged Boisguilbert 
was exiled to Auvergne I did all in my power to revoke this 
sentence, having known Boisgmlberti at Rouen, but did not 
succeed until the end of two months He was then allowed to 
return to Rouen, but was severely reprimanded, and stripped 
of hiB functions for some little tune He was amply indemm- 
fied, however, for this by the crowd of people, and the acfl" > 
tions with whicJi he was received- 
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It it doe to ChanuUart to aay, that he was the only minister 
■who had listened with any attention to thee© new systems of 
Vanhan and Botagnilbert. Ho indeed made trial of the plans 
snggested by the former but the arcmnstancee were not fa\*oaT^ 
able to ha sncceea, and they of coone failed. Some time after, 
instead of following the system of Vanban, and reducing the 
impoets, firesb ones were added. Who would have said to tbe 
Mnr^ohal that all his labonra for tbe relief of the people of 
France, would lead to new imposts, more harsh, more pernia 
nent, and more heavy than he protested against T It is a 
terrible lesson against all improvementa m mattera of taxation 
and finance 

Bat it 18 time, now, that I abonld retrace my steps to other 
matters, which if related in dae order of time, should have found 
a place ere this. And firsts let me relate tbe perthniUrs con 
ceming a trial m which I was engaged, and which I have de- 
ferred aTlosion to until now ao as not to entangli^ tbe thread nf 
my narrative 

U) sister as I have said In its proper place, had mamed the 
Duo de Bnssac, and tbe mamage had not been a liappy one. 
After a tune, in lact, they separated. My nster at her death 
left me her univeml legatee, and sbortly after this, JL de 
Bnssac brongfat an aettoo against me on her account for five 
hundred thousand ftanca. After his death bU representatives 
continued tbe action which I resisted, not only maintaining 
that I owed none of tbe five hundred thousand francs, butdalm 
iDg to have two hundred thousand owing to me, out of six 
hundred thousand which had formed the dowry of my sister 

When >L de Brissao died there seemed eome probability that 
bih peerage would become extinct for the Comte de Cowi, wlio 
claimed to succeed him, was opponod by a number of peers and 
but for me might have failed to eetabhsh bb pretensions I 
however as hb clalra was just, interested mjself In him sup- 
ported him with all m\ intiuence and gained for him the sappoti 
of wjveml influential peera #0 that In the rud he wa^ recog- 
nised as Duo de Brissac, and received as such at the ^tarhsiaent 
on the flth of Mav 1700 
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Having succeeded thus to the titles end estates of his prede- 
cessor, he succeeded also to his liabilities, debts, and engage- 
ments. Among these was the trial against mo for five hundred 
thousand francs Cossh felt so thoroughly that he owed his 
rank to me, that he offered to give me five hundred thousand 
francs, so as to indemnify me against an adverse decision in th-- 
cause Now, as I have said, I not only resisted this demand 
made upon me for five hundred thousand francs, but I, in ray 
turn, claimed two hundred thousand francs, and my claim, once 
admitted, all the personal creditors of the late Due de Biissac 
(creditors who, of course, had to be paid by the new Due), would 
have been forced to stand aside until my debt was settled. 

I, therefore, refused this offer of Coss£, lest other creditors 
should hear of the arrangement, and force him to make a similar 
one with them. He was overwhelmed with a genet osity so 
httle expected, and we became more intimately connected from 
that day 

Cossd, once received as Due de Brissac, I no longer feared to 
push forward the <iction I had commenced for the recovery of 
the two hundred thousand francs due to me, and which I had 
mterrupted only on his account I had gained it twice running 
agamst the late Due de Brissac, at the parliament of Rouen , 
but the Duchesse d’Aumont, who in the last years of his life 
had lent him money, and whose debt was in danger, succeeded 
in gettmg this cause sent up for appeal to the parliament at 
Pans, where she threw obstacle upon obstacle in its path, and 
caused judgment to be delayed month after month. When I 
came to take active steps in the mattei, my surprise — ^to use 
no stronger word — was great, to find Cosse, after all I had done 
for him, favourmg the pretensions of the Duchesse d’Aumont, 
and lending her his aid to establish them However, he and 
the Duchesse d’Aumont lost their cause, for when it was sub- 
mitted to the judges of the council at Pans, it was sent back 
to Rouen, and they had to pay damages and expensea 

For years the affair had been ready to be judged at Rouen, 
hut M. d’Aumont every year, by means of his letters of state, 
obtained a postponement. At last, however, M. d’Aumont died. 
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and I wai assured that the lettera of state ahoald not bo agnm 
prodooed, and that in consequence no farther ai^oumment 
ahooM take place. I and Madame de Saint-Sunon at once aet 
out, therefore, for Bouen, where we were exceedingly well re- 
ceived, fBtet and entertaininenta being contmaally given m onr 
honour 

After we bad been there bat eight or ten days, I received a 
letter from Pontchartrain who sent me word that the King had 
lenmt with snrpriso I was at Bonen, and had charged him to 
aat mo why I was there so attentive was the King as to what 
became of the people of mark, be was accustomed to see around 
him My reply was not difficult. 

Meanwhile our cause proceeded The parliament, that is to 
Bay the Grand Ohamber, suspended all other business m order 
to fliush oura. The affiair was already far advanced, when it 
was interrupted by an obstacle, of all obetades, the least pos- 
sible to foresee. The letters of state bad again been put in lor 
the purpose o^obtaining another adjoummeDt 

My deegn is not to weary by recitals which interest onlp 
mj’self, but I must explain this matter folly It was Monday 
evening Theparicament of Bouen ended on the foUowingSatur 
day If we waited unbl the opening of the next parliament, 
we should have to begin oar esuae frem the beginning and with 
new presidents and judges, who wrouid know nothing of the 
facta. What was to be done f To appeal to the King seemed 
impossiUe, for he was at Marly and, whQe there, never listened 
to such mattora. Bv the Ume be left Marly it would be too 
late to apply to him. 

Madame de Saint-Simon and others adriaed me however at 
all hazards, to go straight to the King instead of sending a 
courier as I thought of doing, and to keep my journey secret. 

I followed their adnoo, and setting out at once arrived at 
Marly on Toeeday morning, the 8th of August, at eight of the 
clock. The Chancellor and Chamillart, to whom 1 told my 
errand, pitied me, but gave me no hope of tucce^ Noverthe- 
leia, a coundl of state was to be held on the foUoadng morning, 
presided over by the King, and my petition war laid before it 
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The letters of state were thro^vIl out by every voice. This in- 
formatiou was brought to me at mid-day. I partook of a 
hasty dinner, and turned back to Eouen, whore I arrived on 
Thursday, at eight o’clock in the morning, three hours after a 
Conner, by whom I had sent this unhoped-for news, 

I brought with me, besides the order respecting the letters 
of state, an order to the parliament to proceed to judgment at 
once It was laid before the judges very early on Saturday, 
the ilth of August, the last day of the parliament. From foui 
o’clock in the morning we had an infinite number of visitors, 
wanting to accompany us to the palace The parliament had 
been much irritated against these letters of state, after having 
suspended all other business for us. The withdrawal of these 
letters was now announced. We gained our cause, with penal- 
ties and expenses, amid acclamations which resounded through 
the court, and which followed us into the streets. We could 
scarcely enter our street, so full was it with the crowd, or our 
house, which was eq[ually crowded. Our kitchen chimney soon 
after took fire, and it was only a marvel that it was extinguished, 
without damage, after having strongly wai ned us, and turned 
our joy into bitterness. There was only the master of the 
house who was unmoved We dined, however, with a grand 
company , and after stopping one or two days more to thank 
our fnends, we went to see the sea at Dieppe, and then to Cani, 
to a beautiful house belonging to our host at Kouen. 

As for Madame d’Aumont, she was furious at the ill-success 
of her affair It was she who had obtained the letters of state 
from the steward of her son-in-law. Her son-in-law had 
promised me that they should not be used, and wrote at once 
to say he had had no hand in their production. M. de Bnssac, 
who had been afraid to look me in the lace ever since he had 
taken part in this matter, and with whom I had openly broken 
was now so much ashamed that he avoided me everywhere. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

UFpoistment u AmbM*adar to Boid« — How it fel] throo^ — Afioedotr* 
of UM BUtop of Orloutt — A droll •oo^ A Sjhiot in rpite of hhs«elf— 
FMhloaable dime*— A for^ genc*l4OT — AUocticQ oc BeHnj;ii«ii — ^Tlte 
ParmbM of iloudon and Idudmobelje CbofiL 

It wm joat at the commencement of the year 1706, that I re- 
ceived a piece of new* which almoet took away my breath ly 
ita eoddenness, and by the snrpnae it caoaed ma. I was on 
very intunate terms with Qoalterio, the nuDdo of the Pope. 
Jost abottt tiui time we were without an ambassador at Rot^ 
The Hondo spoke to me about this poet , but at my age — I 
was but thirty — and knowing the unwillingness of the King to 
employ yoang men m public aflalra, I paid no attention to his 
words. Eight days aAerwards be entered my chamber— one 
Tuesday about an hour after mid-day — his arms open, Joy 
painted upon his (ace, and embracing me, told me to shat my 
door and even that of my antecluun^r so that he should n«H 
be seem I was to go to Rome as ambassador 1 made him 
repeat this twice over it seemed so impoaeibla If one of the 
portmits in my chamber had spoken to me, I could not have 
been more surprised. Qualteno begged roe to keep the matter 
secret, saymg that the appointment woold be officially 
announced to me ere long 

I went immediately and sought out Chamfllart, reproaching 
him for not having appn*»ed me of this good new*. He smiled 
at my anger and said that the King had ordered the news to 
be kept secret, J admit that 1 was Battered at being chosen 
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at my age for an. embassy so important. I was advised on every 
side to accept it, and this I determined to do I could not 
understand, however, how it was I had been selected Torcy, 
years afterwards, when the King was dead, i elated to me how 
it came about. At this time I had no relations with Torcy ; 
it was not until long afterwards that fnendship grew up 
between us. 

He said, then, that the embassy being vacant, the King 
wished to fill up that appointment, and wished also tliat a Due 
should be ambassador He took an almanack and began lead- 
ing the names of the Dues, commencing with M de Uz6s He 
made no stop until he came to my name Then he said (to 
Torcy) “ What do you think of him ^ He is young, but he is 
good,” &c. The King after hearing a few opinions expressed 
by those around him, shut up the almanack, and said it was 
not worth while to go farthei, detei mined that I should be 
ambassador, but ordered the appointment to be kept secret I 
learnt this, more than ten years after its occurrence, from a true 
man, who had no longer any interest or leason to disguise any- 
thing from me 

Advised on all sides by my fnends to accept the post offei ed 
to me, I did not long hesitate to do so Madame de Samt- 
Simon gave me the same advice, although she herself was 
pamed at the idea of quitting her family I cannot refuse my- 
self the pleasuie of relating heie what the three mmisters each 
said of my wife, a woman then of only twenty-seven years of 
age All three, unknown to each other, and without solicita- 
tion on my part, counselled me to keep none of the affairs of 
my embassy secret from her, but to give her a place at the end 
of the table when I read or wrote my despatches, and to con- 
sult her with deference upon everythmg 1 have raiely so 
much relished advice as I did m this case Although, as things 
1 fell out, I could not follow it at Rome, I had followed it long 
before, and continued to do so all my life I kept nothmg 
secret from her, and I had good reason to be pleased that I did 
not Her counsel was always wise, judicious, and usef <1 and 
oftentimes she warded off tiom me many mcon 
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But to eontinae tbo narrativd of thu emlMusy It was soon eo 
generally known that I was going to Rome, t^t as we df oced 
at Marly, we heard people aay • Lookl M. 1 Amhassadeur or 
Madame I’Amhasaadnce are dancing” After this I wished 
the annonncement to be made pahlio as soon as possible but the 
King was not to bo homed. Day after day passed by, and 
atill I was kept in stispensa. At lasty aboat the middle of April, 
I had an interview with OhamiUart one day, just after he came 
cot of the connoil at which J knew my £ito had been decided. 
I learnt then that the King had determined to send no ambas* 
sador to Rome. The Abb^ da La TremolUe was already there, 
he had been made Oardmal, and was to rezD^ia and attend to 
the affairs of the embssay I foond out afterwards that I had 
reason to attnbote to Madame de Maintenon and M. da Maine 
the change in the Kings inteotaon towards ma Madame de 
Samt*Simon was delighted. It teemed as thoogfa she foresaw 
the strange discredit in which the affidrs of the King were 
going to fan in It&ly the embanassment and the disorder that 
public miifortanes would oanse the finances, and the cruel 
situation in which all things woold have reduced os at Borne. 
Aa for me, I had had eo much lebore to coasoie mytelf before' 
hand, that I bad need of no more. I felt, however that I had 
now lost all favour with the King, and, indeed, be estranged 
himself from me more and more each day By what means I 
recovered myself it is not yet time to telL 

On the night between the Srd and 4tb of February Cardinal 
Gjishn, B»hop of Oridana, died. He was a little man, very 
fkt, who looked like a village curate. His punty of manners 
and his virtues caused him to bo much lo\ed. Tr*o good 
actions of hii Hfe deserve to be remembered. 

When, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the King 
determined to convert the Huguenots by means of dragoons 
and torture, a regiment was aent to Orl^atu, to be spnra^J 
abroad in the diocese. As soon as it arrived, M d*Orliaiis 
sent word to the officers that thej might make bis house their 
home, that fbeir horses ahouid bo lodged in bis stables He 
begged them not to allow a tingle one of their men to leave 
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the to^vn, to make the slightest disorder ; to say no word to 
the Huguenots, and not to lodge in their houses He resolved 
to be obeyed, and he was The legiment stayed a month, 
and cost him a good deal At the end of that time he so 
managed mattei-s that the soldiers were sent away, and none 
came again. This conduct, so full of chanty, so opposed to 
that of neaiiy all the other dioceses, gamed as many Huguenots 
as were gained the barbarities they suffeied elsewhere. It 
needed some couiage, to say nothing of generositj’-, to act thus, 
and to silentty blame, as it wore, the conduct of the King 
The other action of M d’Orleans was less public and less 
dangerous, but was not less good. Ho secretly gave away 
many alms to the poor, m addition to those he gave publicly 
Among those whom he succoured was a poor, broken-down 
gentleman, without wife or child, to whom he gave four 
hundred livres of pension, and a place at his table whenever he 
was at Orleans One morning the servants of M. d’Orl6ans 
told their mastei that ten pieces of plate were missing, and that 
suspicion fell upon the gentlemam M d’Orleans could not 
believe him guilt}’’, but as he did not make Ins appeaiunce at 
the house for seveial days, was forced at last to imagine he was 
80 . Upon this he sent for the gentleman, who admitted himself 
to be the oflender M d’Orleans said he must have been 
strangely piessed to commit an action of this nature, and re- 
proached him for not having mentioned his wants Then, 
drawing twenty louis from his pocket, he gave them to the 
gentleman, told him to forget what liad occurred, and to use 
his table as before M. d’Orl6ans prohibited his servants to 
mention theii suspicions, and this anecdote would never have 
been known, had it not been told by the gentleman himself 
penetrated with confusion and gratitude 

M. d’Orldans, after he became cardinal, was often pressed by 
his ftiends to give up his bishopric. But this he would not 
hsten to. The King had for him a respect that was almost 
devotion. When Madame de Bourgogne was about to be 
dehvered of her first child, the King sent a courier to M- 
d’Orldans requesting him to come to Court immediately, 
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remain there until after tiie dolrveiy When the Aild wme 
bom, the King would not allow it to be apnnldod by any other 
hand than that of 3kL d Orleans. l?>e poor m^Ti^ vary fat, ae 
I bare aaid, alwa)rB awuated very much, on thla occasion, 
wrapped ttp in his doak and his lawn, his body ran with sweat 
in snob abundance, that in the anteobamber the door was wet 
all round where he stood. All the Oonrt was much afflicted at 
his death the King more than anybody spoke his praises. It 
was known after his death, from his valetHje<<3bainbfe, that he 
mortified himself oootmnally with instruments of penitence, 
and that he rose every night and passed an hotir on his kneoa 
in prayer He reoervod the sacraments with great piety, and 
died the night following as he had lived 

Heudioonrt the younger a q>eciee of vay mischievous satyr 
and mnch mixed up in grand intdguea ot gallantry made, about 
this time, a song upon the grand prevdt and his fiunily It was 
so simple, so tr^ to nature wiUnd so pleasant, that some one 
having whispered it in the ear of the ilar^ehA] de Boufflers at 
ehapel he could not retrain from bursting into laughter, 
although he was in attendance at the mass of the E^ing The 
Martha) was the gravest end meet senous man in all France; 
the greatest slave to decorum. The King turned round there* 
fore in surpnse, which augmented considerably when he saw 
the Mar^c^ de Boufflers nigfa to bursting with laughter and 
the tears running down his checks. On returning into his 
cabinet, he called the ifar^cha) and asked what bad put him 
in that state at the man. The Mar^chal repoated the song to 
him. Thereupon the King buret out loader than the Man5chal 
had, and for a whole fortnight afleTwards could not help 
smiling whenever he saw the grand prrvdt or any of his fumily 
The song eooo spread about, and much diverted the ODurl and 
the town. 

Isbould particularly avoid soiling this page with an account 
of the operation for fistula which OourdJlon. only son of 
pmngeau bad performed upon him, but for the extreme ridicule 
with which it was accompanied. Courcfllon was a dashing 
young fellow much given to wltt> sayings to mi-tchief; to 
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impiety, and to the filthiest debauchery, of which latter, 
indeed, this operation passed publicly as the fruit His 
mothei, Madame Dangeau, was in the stnctest intimacy with 
Madame de Maintenon They two alone, of all the Court, were 
Ignorant of the life CourciUon led Madame was much 
afflicted; and quitted his bed-side, even for a moment, with 
pain Madame de Maintenon entered into her sorrow, and 
went every day to bear her company at the pillow of CourciUon. 
Madame d’Heudicourt, another mtimate friend of Madame 
de Mamtenon, was admitted there also, but scarcely anybody 
else CourciUon listened to them, spoke devotionally to them, 
and uttered the reflections suggested by his state. They, all 
admiration, published eveiy where that he was a saint 
Madame d’Heudicourt and a few others who listened to these 
discourses, and who knew the pilgnm well, and saw him loll 
out his tongue at them on the sly. knew not what to do to 
prevent their laughter, and as soon as they could get away 
went and related aU they had heard to their friends Courcil- 
lon, who thought it a mighty honour to have l^ladame 
de Mamtenon eveiy day for nurse, but who, nevertheless, was 
dying of weariness, used to see his friends in the evening 
(when Madame de Maintenon and his mother were gone), and 
would relate to them, with burlesque exaggeration, all the 
miseries he had suffered during the day, and ridicule the 
devotional discourses he bad listened to. All the time his 
illness lasted, iladame de Maintenon came every day to see 


hurt, so that her credulity, which no one dared to enHghten, 
Was the laughing-stock of the Court She conceived such a 
high opinion of the virtue of CourciUon. that she <nted nua 
always as an example, and the King also formed the same 
opmioii. Courcillon took good care not to try and calMTaoe lo 
when he became cured; yet neither the King nor Ixaoame 
de Maintenon opened their eyes, or changed them conauct 
towards hhn Isiadame de Ifaintenon, it must he esi'^ ex%pt 
in the sublime intrigue of her government ar.d wita tne King, 


Was al~£.— the queen of dupes. 


It would seem that tue-^ are -&>. 
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enmn aa m olotbec. At tba penod d the Yoyiina and the 
Bnnyilhars, there wen nothing but poiaonen abroad, and 
against theses a court was ejrpreealj' instHnted, called ardmis, 
because it condemned them to the flamea. At the time of 
which I am now speaking, 1708, for I forgot to relate whit 
follows in its proper place, forgera of wntings were m the 
ascendant, and became so common, that a chamber was 
established composed of oonncniorB of state and others, solely to 
judge the accusations which this sort of criminals gave rise to. 

The BoaiUoDs wished to be recognised as descended, by male 
issue, of the Counts of Auvergne, and to all kinds of 
distiuotaons and bonoua m consequence. They bad, however, 
no proofs of this, but> on the oontmi^, them genealogy proved 
H to be fislse. AD on a auddeo, an old document that had been 
interred in tbe obeourity of ages in the ohomh of Brioude, was 
presented to Oardioal Bouillon. It had aD the marks of 
antiquity and contained a triumphant proof of the descent of 
tbe house of La Tour, to which the BmiUons belonged from 
the ondeot Counts of Auvergnei Tbe Cardinal was delighted 
to have in his hands this premous document. Bat to avoid all 
suspicion he aDeeted modesty, and hemtated to give faith to 
evidence so dedtive. He spoke in conddence to aU tbe learned 
men be knew, and begged them to examine tbe document with 
care, so that be might not be tbe dupe of a too easy belief in ik 

Whether tbe examiners were deceived by tbe document, or 
whether they allowed tbemsslves to be asdocei} into beUeving 
it, aa is more than probable from fear of giving oDenoe to tbe 
Cardinal need not be discussed. It is enough to say that they 
pronounced m favour of tbe deed, and that Father Mabilion, 
that Benedictine so well known throughout all Europe bv his 
sense and his candour, was led by the others to ah^ tbelr 
opinkm. 

After this, Osrdinal do Boallloo no longer afTrcte*! anj doubt 
about the authenticity of the disco veiy AJl bis fneodn com 
pbmented him upon It, the msjority to see bow be would re- 
ceive their coBgrstuIstlona It was a cijaos rather than a 
mlxtoro, of vanitj the iwsit outrageous mode*itv the moat 
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affected, and joy the most immodei-ate which he could not re- 
straan. 

Unfortunately, De Bar, who had lound the precious document, 
and who had presented it to Cardmal de Bouillon, was arrested 
and put in prison a short time after this, charged with many 
forgeries This event made some stir, and caused suspicion to 
fall upon the document, which was now attentively examined 
through many new spectacles. Learned men unacquamted 
with the Bouillons contested it, and De Bar was so pushed upon 
this pomt, that he made many delicate admissions Alarm at 
once spread among the Bouillons They did all in their power 
to ward off the blow that was about to faU. Seeing the tribunal 
firm, and folly resolved to follow the affair to the end, they 
openly sohcited for De Bar, and employed all their credit to 
gam his liberation At last, finding the tribunal inflexible, they 
were reduced to take an extreme resolution M de Bouillon 
admitted to the Kmg, that his brother. Cardinal de Bouillon, 
nnght, unknown to all of them, have brought forward facts he 
could not prove He added, that putting himself in the King’s 
hands, he begged that the affair might be stopped at once, out 
of consideration for those whose only guilt was too great credu- 
hty, and too much confidence in a brother who had deceived 
them The King, with more of friendship for M. de Bouillon, 
than of reflection as to what he owed by way of reparation for 
fl public offence, agreed to this course 

Be Bar, convicted of having fabricated this document, by his 
ovm admission before the public tribunal, was not condemned 
to death, but to perpetual imprisonment. As may be believed, 
this adventure made a great stir, but what cannot be believed 
so easily is, the conduct of the Messieurs Bouillon about fifteen 
months afterwards 

At the time when the false document above referred to was 
discovered. Cardinal de Bouillon had commissioned Baluze, a 
man much given to genealogical studies, to write the history of 
‘'he house of Auvergne In this history, the descent, by male 
-esue, of the Bouillons fi^m the Counts of Auvergne, was estab- 
hshed upon the evidence supplied by this document At least 
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nobody doubted that saob wts tbe cbm, and the woi^d w«« 
Btrangelj scandalised to see ibe work appear after that doou 
ment bad been prononnoed io be a forgery Uany learned men 
and friends of Baltine considered him so dishonotn^ by it, that 
they broke off all relations with him, and this put the finishing 
touch to the eonfasion at thbi afiair 

On Thursday the 7th of March 1707, a strange event 
troabled the i^ng, and filled the Oourt and the town with 
nunoora. Benngheo, firvt master of the horse left Veraailles 
at seven o clock in the evenhig of that day to go to Paris, alone 
in one of the Kings ooaohes, two of the royal footmen behind 
and a groom carrying a torch before him on the seventh horse. 
The carriage had reached the plain of Bissancoort, and was 
passing between a farm on the road near S^vree bri(^ and a 
cabaret, called the "Dawn of I^y ** when it was stopped by 
fifteen or sixteen men on horseback, who seised on Beringhen, 
homed him mto a poat'Chaise m waiting end drove OS' with 
hhn. The Kings oamtge with the coachman, footmen, and 
groom was allowed to go back to Versaillea. As soon as it 
reached TersaiUea ths King was infonned of what had taken 
place He sent Immediately to his foor Secretsnes of State, 
orJ er ii ^ them to send eonners e v e r ywhere to the frontiers, with 
insinictiozu to the governors to gnsrd all the passages, so that 
if these horvemen ware forei gn enemies, as was suspected the^ 
would be caaght in attempting to pass out of the kingdom It 
was known that a party ^ the enemy bad entered Artois, that 
they had committed no dbordera but that they were there still 
Altbongb people found ft difficult, at first, to believe that 
Beriogh«n had been carried ofi* by a party such as thh yet as 
it was known that he had no eoemire that he was not ropated 
sufficiently rich to afiford hope ci a Urge ransom and that not 
one of our wealthiest flnandera had been seixed in this msnnur 
this explanation was at Ust accepted as the right one. 

So m fact li proved A certain Qaetem, a fiddler of the 
EHector of BavmiU had entered the service of Holland had 
taken part in the war against France, and had beocme a coIooeL 
Chatting one eveobg with hia comradre, be laid a wager that 
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he would carry off some one of maik between Paris and Ver- 
sailles He obtained a passport, and thirty chosen men, nearly ’ 
aU of whom were officers They passed the rivers disguised as 
tiaders, by which means they were enabled to post their relays 
[of horses] Several of them had remained seven or eight days 
at Sevres, Saint Cloud, and Boulogne, from which they had the 
hardihood to go to Versailles and see the King sup. One of 
these was caught on the day after the disappearance of Berin- 
ghen, and when interrogated by Chamillart, replied with a tolei- 
able amount of impudence. Anothei was caught in the forest 
of Chantilly by one of the servants of M le Prince From him 
it became known that relays of horses and a post-chaise had 
been provided at Morhhre foi the prisoner when he should 
arrive there, and that he had already passed the Oise 

As I have said, couners were despatched to the governors of 
the frontiers , in addition to this, information of what had taken 
place was sent to all the intendouts of the frontier, to all the 
troops m quarters there Several of the King’s guards, too, and 
the grooms of the stable, went m pursuit of the captors of 
Bennghen, Notwithstandmg the diligence used, the horsemen 
had traversed the Somme and had gone four leagues beyond 
Ham — Bennghen, guarded by the officers, and pledged to offer 
no resistance — when the party was stopped by a quartermaster 
and two detachments of the Livry regiment Bennghen was 
at once set at liberty. Guetem and his companions weie made 
prisoners. 

The grand fault they had committed was to allow the King’s 
carnage and the footmen to go back to Versailles so soon after 
the abduction. Had they led away the coach under cover of 
the night, and so kept the King m ignorance of their doings 
until the next day, they would have had more time for their 
retreat. Instead of domg this they fatigued themselves by too 
much haste They had grown tired of waiting for a carnage 
that seemed likely to contain somebody of mark. The Chan- 
cellor had passed, but in broad daylight, and they were afraid 
m consequence to stop him M. le Due d Orleans had passed 

•but m a post-chaise, which they mistrusted. At “'OP , 
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pj^MftTod in one of the King e eoaehee, attended hy wrvantn in 
the Krog*! livery, and iveanng his cordon hleti, u vma hU 
eofftoECU They thought th^ had found a pnie indeed- They 
■oon learnt with whom they had to deal, and told him also 
who they were. Quetom bestowed upon Bennghen aH kinds 
of attention, and testified a great desire to spare him as much 
as possible all fatigue. He pushed bis attentions so tar that 
th^ canaed his failoro. He allowed Beringhen to stop and 
rest on two oocasiona. The par^ mtssed one of their relays, 
and that delajred them very much. 

Beringhen, delighted with his rescue, and very grateiul for 
the good treatment he had received, changed places with One* 
tern and his companions, led them to Ham, and in his tam 
treatod them welL He wrote to his wife and to Cbamillort 
announcing his release and these letters were read with much 
satisfaction by the King. 

On Tuesday, the 88th of Haxub, Beringhen amved at Ter- 
saillea, about eight o clock in the evening, and went at once to 
the Kh^ who was in the apartments of Hadame do Ualntenou, 
and who received him weQ, and made him relate all his adren 
tores. But the King was not pleased when be found tho 
officers of the stable in a state of great delight, and preparing 
fireworks to wekxime Bennghen b^k. He prohibited all tbeee 
marks of r^}oieing and would notallow the fireworks to bo let 
ofi* He bad tbeee little Jealooslea He wished that all should 
bo devoted to him alone, without reaerre and without division. 
All the Court, however showed interest in this reinm, and 
Bennghen was consoled hy the puhhe welcome he reodred for 
bis 

Queiem and hie nffioert, wfaQe waiting the p!ea.^re of the 
King were lodged m Beringhsue hou»e in Pans, where they 
were treated above their deeerta. Beringhen obtained permis. 
sion (or Qnetem to see the King. He did more , he presented 
Guetem to the King who praiaod him for having so well 
treated hU prisoner, and said that war always ought to heron 
ducted properly Onetem, who was not without wit, replied, 
that he was so aitonijhsd to fiad bimself before the grestost 
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King in tbe world, and to tind that King doing him the hon- 
our of speaking to him, that he had not power enough to 
answer He remained ten or twelve days in Beringhen’s house 
to see Paris, the Opera and the Comedy, and became the talk 
of the town People ran after him everywhere, and the most 
distmgmshed were not ashamed to do likewise. On all sides 
he was applauded for an act of temeiity, which might have 
passed for msolence. Beringhen regaled him, furnished him 
with carriages and servants to accompany him, and, at parting, 
with money and considerable presents Guetem went on liis 
parole to Rheims to rejoin his comrades until exchanged, and 
had the town for prison. Nearly all the others had escaped. 
The project was nothing less than to carry off Monseigneur, or 
one of the princes, his sons 

This ridiculous adventure gave rise to precautions, excessive 
in the first place, and which caused sad obstructions of bridges 
and gates It caused, too, a number of people to be arrest^. 
The hunting parties of the princes were for some time inter- 
fered with, until matters resumed their usual course But it 
was not bsui fun to see, during some time, the terror of ladies, 
and even of men, of the Court, who no longer dared go abroad 
except in broad dayhght, even then with little assurance, and 
imagining themselves everywhere in marvellous danger of cap- 
ture 

I have related in its proper place the adventure of Madame 
la Princesse de Conti with Mademoiselle Choin and the attach- 
ment of Monseigneur for the latter This attachment was 
only augmented by the difficulty of seeing each other. 

Mademoiselle Choin retired to tbe house of Lacroix, one of 
her relatives at Paris, where she lived quite hidden. She was 
informed of the rare days when Monseigneur dined alone at 
Meudon, without sleeping there She went there the day be- 
fore m SiJuKyre, passed through the courts on foot, ill clad, hke 
a common sort of woman going to see some officer at Meu- 
don, and, 1^ a back staircase, was admitted to Monseigneur who 
passed some hours with her in a little apartment on the fix. 
floor In time she came there with a lady’s-maid, her > 
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in her po<iet» on the erenmga of the days thet MoMcignetir 
dept there. She renuunod in ihh apartment wHhoot aeeing 
anybody, attended her ladya-maid, and waited upon by a 
serrant who alone waa in the aecret. 

Little by hltle the friend* of Memseignenr were allowed to 
•ee her , and amongtt three were 11 le Prince de Oonti, Uonaei 
gnen r le Dno de Bourgogne, Madame la Dncheaee de Bourgogne 
and IL le Due de Berry There wa» always, howorer an air 
of mystery about the matter The partiea that took place were 
kept secret, although freqnent, and were called jxirrufria. 

Mademoiselle C^ioin remained in her little apartment only 
for the convenience of Moikseigneur. She slept m the bed and 
in the grand apartment where Madame la Ihichease de Bonr> 
gogne lodged when the E^g was at Mendon. She always sat 
ra an aim*^air before llon^igoour, Madame de Bourgogne 
aat on a stool UademoiaeDe Cboin never •'«© for her m 
•peaking of her even before Mooaolgneur and the company, she 
used to aay * the Duehesee de Bourgogne.'* and lived with her 
as Madame de Mamtenon did excepting that "darling’* and 
• my aunt," were tenns not exchanged between them, and that 
iladame de Bourgogne was not nearly so free or so much at 
her ease as with the King and Madame de ^laintenon. UoO' 
nenr de Bourgogne was mneh in reatnunt Uh manners did 
not agree srith those of that world. Monaeigneur le Boo de 
Berrv who was more free, was quite at borne. 

Mademoiselle Chom went on fSte-days to hear in tife 
chapJ at SIX o clock in themormng well wrapped up and took 
her TTiw^k alone, when Monaeigneur did not eat with her 
^M]en he was alone with her the doora were all guarded and 
l^imcaded to keep out introdera. People regarded her as 
being to Monseignetir what Madame de Maintcuon was to the 
King AH the battenea for the future were directed and 
pointed towanh her People echemed to gain permission to 
vifit her at Paru , people paid court to her friends and acqaaio- 
tancee, Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne aought to please her 
was iwpectfol to her altentire to her friends, not aJwava with 

sucectA She acted towards Ho&»*ugneurIe Doc do Bourgygw* 
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like a mother-in-law, and sometimes spoke with such authority 
and bluntness to Madame de Bourgogne as to make her ciy. 

The King and Madame de Maintenon were m no way igno 
rant of all this, but they held their tongues, and all the Court 
who knew it, spoke only in whispers of it This is enough for 
the present ; it will serve to explain many things, of which T shall 
speak anon. 
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CHAPTER xxxrrn. 

Dealli tod lAtt D»7« of litdtmt d« i^tecpas — Se^fithofiai of the 
Death aixl OhariMer of Wad, ante d* Nemoon — Keofehitel aad Pnada 
— CnDpMm of TIlUr*— Narmi B aa e ea w— ‘laandatiooa of tba I^rira — 
Siege d lookto— A Qoarral aboot News — Qalxotlo Deapatcbca of Ttmt, 

Ok W'edoesday, tiw 27tb of Mkj, 1707 ti three ooloolc in the 
z&omiii^ HtdAme de hloQtorpAn, tged died reiy md* 
denly et the vftters of Boctrixm. Her deeth made ma^ itir, 
althoQgfa abe had long retired from the Ooart aitd from the 
world, and p r wei ved no traoe of the oommanding loSoeooe 
•be bad oo long poeieaeed. I need not go back beyond my 
own expenenee, and to the time of her reign as miitreea of the 
King I will simply aay, becsose the ane^te is little known 
that her oondnet was more the Gialt of her bosband than her 
own. She warned him aa eoea as she sxispected the King to 
be in krve with her and told him when there was no longer 
any donbt upon her mind. She aseared him that a great 
entertainment that the King gave was in her honour She 
pressed him, she entreated him in the most eloquent manner to 
take her away to his estates of Cayenne and leare her there 
unto the King had forgotten bar or ohoeen another mUtrees 
It was all to oo porpoee and Hontespan wax not long before 
repentance seized bun, for his torment was that be lored her 
all bit life, and died still In lore with ber-->aIthoDgfa he would 
nerer ooosent to aee her again after the first scao^ 

Nor will I speak of the dirers degrees which the fear of the 
deril at ranoos times pat to her separation from the Coart; 
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and I "«dll elsewhere speak of Madame de Maintenon, who owed 
her everything, who fed her on serpents, and who at last ousted 
her from the Court What no one dared to say, what the King 
himself dared not, M. du Maine, her son, dared. M. de Meaux 
(Bossuet) did the rest She went in tears and fury, and never 
forgave M. du Maine, who by his strange service gained over 
for ever to his interests the heart and the mighty influence of 
Madame de Maintenon. 

The mistress, retired amongst the Community of St. Joseph, 
which she had built, was long m accustoming herself to it. 
She carried about her idleness and unhappiness to Bourbon, to 
Fontevrault, to D’Antin , she was many years without succeed- 
mg in obtaining mastery over herself. At last God touched 
her. Her sin had never been accompanied by forgetfulness , 
she used often to leave the King to go and pray in her cabinet , 
nothing could ever make her evade any fast-day or meagre day, 
her austerity in fasting continued amidst all her dissipation. 
She gave alms, was esteemed by good people, never gave way 
to doubt or impiety ; but she was impenous, haughty and over- 
bearing, full of mockery, and of all the qualities by which 
beauty with the power it bestows is naturally accompamed 
Being resolved at last to take advantage of an opportunity 
which had been given her against her wiU, she put herself in the 
hands of Pfere de la Tour, that famous General of the Oratory. 
From ihat moment to the time of her death her conversion 
continued steadily, and her penitence augmented She had first 
to get nd ot the secret fondness she still entertained for the 
Court, even of the hopes which, however chimerical, had always 
flattered her. She was persuaded that nothing but the fear of 
the devil had forced the King to separate himself fiom her, that 
it was nothing but this fear that had raised Madame de Main- 
tenon to the height she had attamed ; that age and lU-health, 
which she was pleased to imagine, would soon clear the way ; 
that when the Kmg was a widower, she being a widow, no- 
thing would oppose their reunion, which might easily be brought 
about by their aflTection for their children These children en- 
tertained similar hopes, and were theretore assiduous in their 
attention to her for some time 
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PSro de la Tour made her perform a temble act of peflitence. 
It was to ask pardon of her hnsband, and to eabmit herself to 
hia commands. To aH who knew Madame de Monteepan this 
will eeem the most heroic sacnfice. M. de Montespan, howe ver, 
impoeed no restnunt upon bis wife. He sent word that he 
wiahed in no way to interfere with her, or even to see her 
She expenenoed no further trouble, therefore, on this score. 

Little by little she gave aimoet aH she had to the poor She 
worked for them aeveml hoon a day, making stoat shirts and 
sneh things for them. Her tabl^ that she had loved to excws, 
became the moet frogal , her fasts mnltaplied , she would inte> 
mpt her meals in order to go and pny Her mortifications 
were oontuiaod, her chenusea and her sheets were of rough 
Hnen, of the hardest and thickest kind bat hidden under others 
of ordinary kind. She unceasingly wore bracelets, garteiB, and 
a girdle, aH armed with iron points, which oftentii:^ inHieted 
wounds upon her , and her tongue, formerly so dangerous, had 
also its peculisx penance imposed on it She was moreover to 
torment^ with the fear of death that she employed several 
women, whose sole ocoupatioo was to watch her ^e went to 
sleep with all the cartalns of her bed open, many lights in hir 
chamber, and her women around her Whenever she awoke 
•he wished to find them chatting, playing or ei^oying them- 
selves, so as to re-assure heraelf against their drowsinesa. 

With all this she could never throw off the mannew of a 
queen. She had an arm-chair in her chamber with its back 
turned to the foot of the bod. There was no other in the cham 
her not even when her natural children came to see her, not 
even for Madame la Duebease d Orleans. She was ofiectunes 
visited by the meet disiingatsbed people of the Court, and she 
spoke like a queen to alL She treat^ everybody with much 
reapect, and was treated so in turn. I have mentioned In its 
proper place, that a abort tkne before her death the King gave 
her a hundred thousand francs to bay an estate , bat this pre- 
sent was not gratis, for she bad to send lock a neckUee worth 
a hundred and fifl> thorwand to whicl> the King mads add!- 
tioni, and bestowed it on the DacbeeM de Bourgogne. 
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The last time Madame de Montespan went to Bourbon sbe 
paid all her charitable pensions and gratuities two years in 
advance and doubled her alms. Although in good health she 
had a presentiment that she should leturn no more. This pre- 
sentiment, in effect, proved correct. She felt herself so ill one 
night, although she had been very well just befoie, that she 
confessed herself, and received the sacrament Pievious to 
this she called all her servants into her room and made a public 
confession of her public sins, asking pardon for the scandal she 
had caused with a humility so decent, so profound, so penitent, 
that nothing could be more edifying She leceived the last 
sacrament with an ardent piety The fear of death which all 
her life had so continually troubled her, disappeared suddenly, 
and disturbed her no more She died, without i egret, occupied 
only with thoughts of eternity, and with a sweetness and tran- 
quillity that accompanied all her actions. 

Her only son by Monsieur de Montespan, whom she had 
treated like a mother-in-law, until hei separation from the King, 
but who had since returned to her affection, D’Antm, arrived 
just before her death. She looked at him, and only said that 
he saw her in a very different state to what he had seen her at 
Bellegarde As soon as she was dead he set out for Pans, leav- 
ing orders for her obsequies, which were strange, or were 
strangely executed. Her body, formerly so perfect, became the 
prey of the unskiltulness and the ignorance of a surgeon. The 
obsequies were at the discretion of the commonest valets, aU 
tlie rest of the house having suddenly deserted. The body re- 
mained a long time at the door of the house, whilst the canons 
of the Sainte Chapelle and the priests of the parish disputed 
about the order of precedence with more than mdecency It 
Was put in keeping under care of the parish, like the corpse of 
the meanest citizen of the place, and not until a long time 
afterwards was it sent to Poitiers to be placed in the family 
tomb, and then with an unworthy parsimony. Madame de 
Montespan was bitterly regretted by all the poor of the pr^ 
vince, amongst whom she spread an mfamty of alms, 
amongst others of different degree. 
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Ab for the King his perfect inseoBibiljtj st the death of a 
m is tre ss he had so passionately loved, tiid for so many yean, 
was so extreme, that Madame de Bo ur go g ne oould not ke^ her 
surprise hint He replied tranquilly, that since he had 
dismissed her he bad reckoned upon never seeing her again, 
and that thus ahe was from that tune dead to him. It is easy 
to believe that the gnef of the ehildmn he had bad by her dM 
not please him. Those ohSdren did not dare to wear monmnig 
for a mother not recognised. Their appearance, therefore ooq> 
trusted with that of the t^Odren of Madame de la Valli^re, who 
had jnst died, and for whom they were wearing monmlog 
Nothing coaJd equal the gnef which Madame ia Ihiehetso 
d*Ori^an8 Madame la Daohesse, and the Oomte de Toulouse 
exhibited. The grief of Madame la Duchesse especially was 
astoDishing, for she always pnded herself on lonng nobody, 
still more astonishing was the grief of M. le Due, so Inacoesaihle 
to friendship We most remember however that this death 
pat an end to many bopea H. du Marne, for his part, could 
scaroely repress his joy at the death of hk mother, and after 
having stopped away frimi hfarly two days, returned and caused 
the Comte ^ Toulouse to be recalled likewise. Msdame de 
Mafutenon delivered of a former nvai, whose place she had 
taken, ought, it might have been thought, to hare felt rehered. 
It was otherwise, rernoree for the benefits she had received 
from Madame de Montespan, and for the manner in which 
those benefits bad been re^d, overwhelmed her Teats stole 
down her cheeks, and she went into a strange privacy to bide 
them. Madame de Boutgogne who followed, was speechless with 
astonishment 

The life and conduct of ao famous a znbirem. subsequent to 
her forced retirement, have appeared to me suffldenUy cunocs 
to desenbe at length , and wbit happened at her death was 
equally eluuactenstjc of the Court 

The death of the Duchesse de Nemours, which followed 
quickly upon that of Madame de Montespan made stjlJ more 
stir m the world, but of another kind, Madame de Neemrors 
wiL'i daughter by a first mimage of the Uat Due de Longue- 
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Tille. She was extremely rich, and lived in great splendour. 
She had a strange look, and a droll way of dreasmg, — big eyes 
with which she could scarcely see, a shoulder, that constantly 
twitched, grey hairs that she wore flowing, and a very imposing 
air. She was a very bad temper, and could not forgive. When 
somebody asked her if she said the Pater, she replied, yes, but 
that she passed by without saying it the clause respecting 
pardon for our enemies She did not like her kinsfolk, the 
Matignons, and would never see nor speak to any of them. 
One day talking to the King at a window of his cabinet, she 
saw Matignon passing in the court below. Whereupon she set 
to spitting five or six times running, and then turned to the 
King and begged his pardon, 8a5ring, that she could never see a 
Matignon without spitting in that manner. It may be im- 
agined that devotion did not incommode her. She herself used 
to tell a story, that having entered one day a confessional, 
without being followed into the church, neither her appearance 
nor her dress gave her confessor an idea of her rank. She spoke 
of her great wealth, and said much about the Prmces de Oond 6 
and de Conti The confessor told her to pass by all that She, 
feehng that the case was a serious one, insisted upon explaining 
and made allusion to her large estates and her millions The 
good priest beheved her mad, and told her to calm herself, to 
get nd of such ideas ; to think no more of them , and above all 
to eat good soups, if she had the means to procure them. Seized 
with anger she rose and left the place. The confessor out of 
curiosity followed her to the door. When he saw the good lady, 
whom he thought mad, received by grooms, waiting women, 
and so on, he had hked to have fallen backwards , but he ran 
to the coach door and asked her pardon. It was now her turn 
to laugh at him, and she got off scot firee that day from the 
confessional. 

Madame de Nemours had amongst other possessions the 
sovereignty of Neufch&,tel As soon as she was dead, various 
claimants arose to dispute the succession. Madame de Mailly 
laid claim to it, as to the succession to the principality of 
^^uge, upon the strength of a very doubtful alhauce with the 
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houM of CbAIoot, and hoped to be »npported Madtine da 
Maintonon. Birt Tlfwdame de JJiunteoon langbed at her chunerM, 
aatheywerelanghedatin SmtierlaDd ILlePnooo de Conti 
was another cla iman t. Ho baaed hu right upon the will of the 
laat Duo do Ijonguevillo, which ho had been called to aH 
the I>ncs wealth, after the Count de Saint Paul, ha brother, 
and hu postonty In addition to theee^ there were ilatignon 
and the dowager Huoheaee de Leedigni&rei, who dauned ^euf 
cbAtel by right of their relationahip to Vadame de Nemouri. 

Matignon wm an intimate friend of ChamiUart; who did not 
Gke the Prince de Conti, and was the declared enemy of the 
Marshal de YUlerc^ the reprceentatlTe of iladame de Lea- 
digm&rea, m this affidr Cgiamillart, theiefore, persuaded the 
King to remain neutral, and aided Madgnoo by money and 
induence to get the start of the other olnimaota. 

The haughty atiiena of Neufchitel saw then all these suitoTs 
b^pging for their acdfragea, when a minister of the Elector of 
Bra^ebourg appeared amongst them and disputed the preten 
dons of the Pnnce de Conti, in favour of his master, the Elector 
of Brandebourg (King of Prussia), who drew his claim from the 
famOy d CbAIooa. It was more distant, more entangled if 
poadbla, than that of Madame de MaHly He only mode use 
ol it, therefore, as a pretext His reasons were hu rehgioo, in 
conformity with that of thecountry , the snpportof the neigh 
bouring Protestant oantoos. allies, and protectors of Neufch&tel 
the pressing reflection that the prinapolit} of Orange having 
fallen hy the death of William III- to M le Prince de Conti, 
the King (Louis XIT ) had appropriated it and recompensed 
him for it and that ^ might act sunilarly if Neufclifitel WJ 
tooneofhu subjects, lastly a tixaty produced in good fonn, by 
which, in the event of the death of lladame de Nemours, Eng 
land and Holland agreed to declare for the Elector of Brand©- 
bourg, and to assist him by force in procnnng this little state. 
This minister of the Elector waa in concert with the Proteitant 
matons, who upon his declaration at once sided willi him 
and who, by the money spent, the conformity of religion, the 
power of the Elector the reflection of what had hsjp^noJ at 
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Orange, found nearly all the suSrages favourable. So striking 
while the iron was hot, they obtained a provisional judgment 
from Neufch&tel, which adjudged their state to the Elector 
until the peace ; and m consequence of this, his minister was 
put into actual possession, and M. le Prince de Conti saw him- 
self constrained to return more shamefully than he had returned 
once before, and was followed by the other claimants. 

Madame de Mailly made such an uproar at the news of this 
intrusion of the Elector, that at last the attention of our min- 
isters was awakened. They found, with her, that it was the 
duty of the King not to allow this morsel to be carried off from 
hiB subjects; and that there was danger in leaving it in the 
hands of such a powerful Protestant prince, capable of making 
a fortified place of it so close to the county of Burgundy, and 
on a frontier so little protected. Thereupon, the King de- 
spatched a courier to our minister in Switzerland, with orders to 
go to Neufchatel, and employ every means, even menaces, to 
exclude the Elector, and to promise that the neutrality of 
France should be maintained if one of her subjects was selected 
no matter which one It was too late. The afrarr was finished; 
the cantons were engaged, "withont means of withdrawing. 
They, moreover, were piqued into resistance, by an appeal to 
their honour by the electoral minister, who insisted on the 
menaces of Puysieus, our representative to whose memoir the 
ministers of England and Holland printed a vio-en . 

provisional judgment received no slteratiorL 

and resentment was testified during six weess: a-^er 
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for lack of being able to do better, this resentnir— 

®fdsel£ It may be imasined what hope re — '* 
^ts of rerersing at the peace this provit-cn^, 
strogglmg against a prince so powemii arm 
Ko mention of it was afterwards rrade ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ever smce fuHy and peaceany ^ 

^ren esmresiy confirmed in ins a. .i- _ - 

France. 

The armies assembled thrs 7 ^_ 
the camnaimi comrnenoen. i-ne i/n- 
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iDand m Flanders, under the Elector of Barana, and hy H* 
BlothfblneM and inattention, alloired Kariboroogfa to steal a 
znaroh upon Hun, which, but for the failare of some of the ar 
rangements might hare oansed senooa ioee to oortroopa. The 
enemy was content to keep simply on the defenaire after this, 
having pTcgecta of attadc in haztd elsewhere to which I shall soon 
allnda 

On the Khine, the Mardloha! de Vi liars was in command, and, 
was opposed by the ITarqms of Bsyrenth, and afterwards hy 
the Doke of Hanover sinoe King of England. Vlllan was so 
far soccessfal, that finding himself feebly opposed by the 
Jmpenala, be penebated into Qennany, after having mado him* 
self master of Heidelberg, Mannheim, and all the Palatinate, 
and seiaed upon a nomber of cannont, provtslona, and mnoi- 
tuma of war He did not forget to tax the enemy wherever he 
went He gathered hnmenae toms — treasures beyood sU bu 
hopes. Thus gorged, he oould not hope that bis brigandage 
wi^d remam unknown. He pot on a bold face and wrote to 
the Kmg that the army wo^d cost him nothing this year 
Viliars begged at the same time to be allowed (o appropriate 
aome of the money he bad acquired to the JeveHing ofahQl on 
hiB eatate which displeased him. Another than be would hare 
been dahoDoured by snob a request But it made no difierence 
in his respect, except with the public, with whom, however ha 
occupied himself but little. Ha booty dutched, be thought of 
withdrawing finm the enemy s eountry, and passing the Rhine. 

He croesed H tranquilly, with his army and his immense 
boo^ despite the attemptsof the Doke of Hanover to prevent 
him, and as soon as he was on this side bad no care but how 
to terminate the campaign in repoea Thus finished a campaign, 
tolerably brilliant, if the sordid and prodigious gain ot the 
general had not soiled iL Tet that general, on hU return, was 
not leas well received by the King. 

At sea we had snccessea. Frobin, with veMehi more 
feeble than the four EngUib ones of seventy gun^ which con 
voyed a fleet of eighteen ships loaded with pnivWoni and 
arriclee of war took two of those veaseU of war and iho eighteen 
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merchantmen, after four hours’ fighting, and set fire to one of 
the two others. Three months after he took at the mouth of 
the Dwina seven richly-loaded Dutch merchant-ships, bound 
for Muscovy. He took or sunk more than fifty during this 
campaign. Afterwards he took three large English ships of 
war that he led to Brest, and sank another of a hundred guns. 
The English of New England, and of New York were not more 
successful in Arcadia , they attacked our colony twelve days 
runnmg, without success, and were obliged to retire with much 
loss 

The maritime year finished by a terrible tempest upon the 
coast of Holland, which caused many vessels to pensh m the 
Texel, and submerged a large number of districts and villages. 
France had also its share of these catastrophes. The Loire 
overflowed in a manner hitherto unheard of, broke down the 
embankments, inundated and covered with sand many parts 
of the country, carried away villages, drowned numbers of 
people and a quantity of cattle, and caused damage to the 
amount of above eight millions. This was another of our 
obhgations to M. de la FeuiUade — an obligation which we 
have not yet escaped from Nature, wiser than man, had 
placed rocks m the Loire above Roanne, which prevented navi- 
gation to that place, the principal in the duchy of M. de la 
Feuillade His father, tempted by the profit of this navigation, 
wished to get nd of the rocks Orleans, Blois, Tours, m one word, 
all the places on the Loire opposed this They represented the 
danger of mundations , they were listened to, and although 
the M. de la Feuillade of that day was a fiivourite, and on good 
terms with M. Colbert, he was not allowed to carry out his 
Wishes with respect to these rocks His son, the M. de la 
Feuillade, whom we have seen figuring with so httle distinc- 
tion at the siege of Turin, had more credit Without listening 
to anybody, he blew up the rocks, and the navigation was 
rendered free in his favour j the inundations that they used to 
prevent have overflown since at immense loss to the Kmg and 
pnvate individuals The cause was clearly seen afterwards, 
out then it was too late. 
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The bttle effort made hy the enemy in Flandem and Germany 
had a cau»^ which began to be perceived toward* the middle 
of July We had been forced to abandon Italy Bv a Khame- 
fhl trea^ that waa mad^ all our troops had retired from that 
coonb^ into Sarpy We bad given np everything Pnnce 
Engine who had had the glory of dnvfrag ns ont of Italy re- 
mained there acnne time, and then entered the county of Nirc. 

Forty of the onemy*i vessels arrived at Nice shortly after 
wards, and landed artillery M. de Savoie amved there alv> 
with SIX or seven thousand men. It was now no longer hidden 
that the siege of Tonlon waa determined on. Every preparm 
tion uuu at once made to defend the place. Tessd waa In com 
mand. The delay of a day on the part of the enemy aaved 
Tonlon, and it may be said, France. IL de Savoie bad been 
promised money by the Engliah. They dispoted a whole da} 
about the payment, and ao retarded the departore of the fleet 
irom Nice. In the end, seeing K. de Savoie firm they paid him 
a milbon, which be received himsell Bat in the mean time 
twenty-one of ottr battabona bad bad time to amre at Toulon 
They decided the fortune of the sioge. Afteraeveral nnsuecce- 
fril attempts to take the place, the enemy gave vp the and 

retired in the night, between the SSnd and 23rd of August la 
good order and without being disturbed. Our troops oonld 
obtain DO sort of assistanee from the people of Provence, so as 
toharaMlL de Savoie in his passage ^ the Var The} refused 
money militia, and proriaions bluntly saying that it waa do 
matter to them who came, and that U. do Savoto could not 
torment them more than tb^ were tormented already 

The Important newa of a deliveraaeo so desired amved at 
Marly on Fnday, the 2Cth of August, and overirbelmed all ths 
Court with A scandalous fuss arose bnverer out of thb 
event The first courier who hronght the intelligonoe of It had 
been despatched by the commanderofUiefleetaiKl had been con 
dneted to the King by Pontchartraln, who bad the aflaim oftho 
navy under hla controL The ewuner sent by TeoNi, who com 
manded the land forc^ did not arrire ootQ some boun afrer 
the other. Chamillart, who rwen-ed thU second ooorier was 
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piqued to excess that Pontchartrain had outstripped him with 
the news He declared that the news did not belong to the 
navy, and consequently Pontchartrain had no right to carry it 
to Ihe King. The public, strangely enough, sided with Chamil- 
lart, and on every side Pontchartrain was treated as a greedy 
usurper. Nobody had sufficient sense to reflect upon the anger 
which a master would feel against a servant, who, having the 
information by which that master could be relieved from ex- 
treme anxiety, should yet withhold the information for- six or 
eight hours, on the ground that to tell it was the duty of 
another servant 1 

The strangest thing is, that the King, who was the most 
mterested, had not the force to declare himself on either side, 
but kept silent. The torrent was so impetuous that Pontchar- 
traia had only to lower his head, keep silent, and let the waters 
pass Such was the weakness of the King for his ministers. I 
recollect that, m 1702, the Due de Villeroy brought to Marly 
the important news of the battle of Luzzara. But, because 
ChanuUart was not there, he hid himself, left the King and the 
Court in the utmost anxiety, and did not announce his news 
until long after, when Ghamillart, hearing of his arrival, 
hastened to join him and present him to the King The King 
was so fto- fiom being displeased, that he made the Due de Vdle- 
roy Lieutenant-General before dismissing him. 

There is another odd thing that I must relate before quitting 
this affair. Tease, as I hove said, was charged with the defence 
of Toulon by land. It was a charge of no slight importance 
He was in a country where nothing was prepared, and where 
everything was wanting ; the fleet of the enemy and their army 
were near at hand, commanded by two of the most skilful cap- 
tains of the day : if they succeeded, the kingdom itself was in 
danger, and the road open to the enemy even to Paria A 
general thus situated would have been in no humour for jest- 
ing, it might have been thought. But this was not the case 
With Tessfi. He found time to write to Pontebartram all 
details of the war and all that passed amongst our troops in 
style of Don Quixote, of whom he called ’’ 
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sqmre and the Sftnobo and eTOiything b« vroto bo adapted to 
tbo adrontores of that rotnanca PoDtebarinuo iboirod me 
these letters, they made him die with laagbmg, be admired 
them so , and io'tnith thej were very eonucal, and be imitated 
that romanoe with more wit than 1 believed blm to posaeu. It 
appeared to me inerediUe, however, that a man ah^d write 
thus, at snob a critical kme, to oony fiivoar with a aecretaiy 
ot rtate 1 oonld not bare believed it had I not aeen it. 
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